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The Editor is requested by the Council to make it known 
to the Public, that the Committees and Authors alone are 
responsible for the facts and opinions contained in their 
respective Reports and Papers. 

It is hoped that Members will be so good as to send to the 
Editor, the Eev. W. Harpley, Clayhanger Rectory, Tiverton, 
not later than 16th January, 1891, a list of any errata they 
may have detected in the present volume. 
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RULES. 



1. The Association shall be styled the Devonshire Association 
for the advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. 

2. The objects of the Association are — To give a stronger 
impulse and a more systematic direction to scientific enquiry in 
Devonshire ; and to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
Science, Literature, or Art, in different parts of the county. 

3. The Association shall consist of Members, Honorary Members, 
and Corresponding Members, 

4. Every candidate for membership, on being nominated by a 
member to whom he is personally known, shall be admitted by 
the General Secretary, subject to the confirmation of the General 
Meeting of the Members. 

5. Persons of eminence in Literature, Science, or Art, connected 
with the West of England, but not resident in Devonshire, 
may, at a General Meeting of the Members, be elected Honorary 
Members of the Associati^nr; and persons not resident in the 
county, who feel an interest in the Association, may be elected 
Corresponding Members. 

6. Every Member shall pay an Annual Contribution of Haif- 
a-guinea, or a Life Composition of Five Guineas. 

7. Ladies only shall be admitted as Associates to an Annual 
Meeting, and shall pay the sum of Five Shillings each. 

8. Every Member shall be entitled gratuitously to a lady's ticket. 

9. The Association shall meet annually, at such a time in July 
and at such place as shall be decided on at the previous Annual 
Meeting. 

10. A President, two or more Vice-Presidents, a General 
Treasurer, and one or more Geneml Secretaries, shall be elected 
at each Annual Meeting. 
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11. The President shall not be eligible for re-election. 

12. Each Annual Meeting shall appoint a local Treasurer and 
Secretary, who, with power to add to their number any Members 
of the Association, shall be a local Committee to assist in making 
such local arrangements as may be desirable. 

13. In the intervals of the Annual Meetings, the affairs of the 
Association shall be managed by a Council, which shall consist 
exclusively of the following Members of the Association, excepting 
Honorary Members, and Corresponding Members : 

(a) Those who fill, or have filled, or are elected to fill, the ofl&ces 
of President, General and Local .Treasurers, General and Local Secre- 
taries, and Secretaries of Committees appointed by the Council 

(b) Authors of papers which have been printed in extenso in 
the Transactions of the Association. 

14. The Council shall hold a Meeting at Exeter in the month 
of January or February in each year, on such day as the General 
Secretary shall appoint, for the due management of the affairs of 
the Association, and the performing the duties of their oflS.ce. 

15. The General Secretary, or any four members of the Council, 
may call extraordinary meetings of their body, to be held at 
Exeter, for any purpose requiring their present determination, by 
notice under his or their hand or hands, addressed to every other 
member of the Council, at least ten clear days previously, specifying 
the purpose for which such extraordinary meeting is convened. 
!N'o matter not so specified, and not incident thereto, shall be 
determined at any extraordinary meeting. 

16. The General Treasurer and Secretary shall enter on their 
respective ofl&ces at the meeting at which they are elected ; but 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Local Ofl&cers, not until thei 
Annual Meeting next following. 

17. With the exception of the Ex-Presidents only, every 
Councillor who has not attended any Meeting, or adjourned 
Meeting, of the Coimcil during the period between the close 
of any Annual General Meeting of the Members and the close 
of the next but two such Annual General Meetings, shall have 
forfeited his place as a Councillor, but it shall be competent for 
him to recover it by a fresh qualification. 

18. The Council shall have power to fill any Ofl&cial vacancy 
which may occur in the intervals of the Annual Meetings. 

19. The Annual Contributions shall be payable in advance, and 
shall be due in each year on the day of the Annual Meeting. 
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20. The Treasurer shall receive all sums of money due to the 
Association ; he shall pay all accounts due by the Association after 
they shall have been examined and approved ; and he shall report 
to each meeting of the Council the balance he has in hand, and 
the names of such members as shall be in arrear, with the sums 
due respectively by each. 

21. Whenever a Member shall have been three months in arrear 
in the payment of his Annual Contributions, the Treasurer shall 
apply to him for the same. 

22. Whenever, at an Annual Meeting, a Member shall be two 
years in arrear in the payment of his Annual Contributions, the 
Council may, at its discretion, erase his name from the list of 
members. 

23. The General Secretary shall, at least one month before each 
Annual Meeting, inform each member by circular of the place and 
date of the Meeting, 

24. Members who do not, on or before the day of the Annual 
Meeting, give notice, in writing or personally, to the General 
Secretary of their intention to withdraw from the Association, 
sliall be regarded as members for the ensuing year. 

25. The Association shall, within three months after each Annual 
Meeting, publish its Transactions, including the Kules, a Financial 
Statement, a List of the Members, the Eeport of the Council, the 
President's Address, and such Papers, in abstract or in extenso, 
read at the Annual Meeting, ,as shall be decided by the Council. 

26. The Association shall have the right at its discretion of 
printing in extenso in its Transactions all papers read at the Annual 
Meeting. The Copyright of a paper read before any meeting of 
the Association, and the illustrations of the same which have been 
provided at his expense, shall remain the property of the Author ; 
but he shall not be at liberty to print it, or allow it to be printed 
elsewhere, either in extenso or in abstract amounting to as much as 
one-half of the length of the paper, before the first of ^N^ovember 
next after the paper is read. 

27. The Authors of papers printed in the Transactions shall, 
within seven days after the Transactions are published, receive 
twenty-five private copies free of expense, and shall be allowed to 
have any . further number printed at their own expense. All 
arrangements as to such extra copies to be made by the Authors 
with the Printers to the Association. 

VOL. XXL B 
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28. If proofs of papers to be published in the Transactions be sent 
to Authors for correction, and are retained by them beyond four days 
for each sheet of proof, to be reckoned from the day marked thereon 
by the printers, but not including the time needful for transmission 
by post, such proofs shall be assumed to require no further correction. 

29. Should the extra charges for small type, and types other 
than those known as Roman or Italic, and for the Author's correc- 
tions of the press, in any paper published in the Transactions, 
amount to a greater sum than in the proportion of ten shillings 
per sheet, such excess shall be borne by the Author himself, and 
not by the Association ; and should any paper exceed four sheets, 
the cost beyond the cost of the four sheets shall be borne by the 
Author of the paper. 

30. Every Member shall, within three months aft^r each Annual 
Meeting, receive gratuitously a copy of the Transactions. 

31. The Accounts of the Association shall be audited annually, 
by Auditors appointed at each Annual Meeting, but who shall not 
be ex officio Members of the CounoiL 
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BYE-LAWS AND STANDING ORDERS. 



1. In tlie interests of the Association it is desirable that the 
President's Address in each year be printed previous to its 
deUvery. 

2. In the event of there being at an Annual Meeting more 
Papers than can be disposed of in one day, the reading of the 
residue shall be continued the day following. 

3. The pagination of the Transactions shall be in Arabic 
numerals exclusively, and carried on consecutively, from the 
beginning to the end of each volume; and the Transactions of 
each year shall form a distinct and separate volume. 

4. The General Secretary shall bring to each Annual Meeting 
of the Members a report of the number of copies in stock of each 
* Part ' of the Transactions, with the price per copy of each * Part ' 
specified; and such report shall be printed in the Transactions 
next after the Treasurer's financial statement. 

5. The General Secretary shall prepare and bring to each 
Annual Meeting brief Obituary Notices of Members deceased 
during the previous year, and such notices shall be printed in the 
Transactions. 

6. An amount not less than 80 per cent, of all Compositions 
received from existing Life-Members of the Association shall be 
applied in the purchase of National Stock, or such other security 
as the Council may deem equally satisfactory, in the names of 
three Trustees, to be elected by the Council 

7. At each of its Ordinary Meetings the Council shall deposit at 
interest, in such bank as they shall decide on, and in the names of 
the General Treasurer and General Secretary of the Association, all 
uninvested Compositions received from existing Life-Members, all 
uninvested prepaid Annual Subscriptions, and any part, or the 
whole, of the balance derived from other sources which may be in 
the Treasurer's hands after providing for all accounts passed for 
payment at the said Meeting. 

B 2 
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8. The General Secretary, on learning at any time between the 
Meetings of the Council that the General Treasurer has a balance 

' in hand of not less than Forty Pounds after paying all Accounts 
which the Council have ordered to be paid, shall direct that so 
much of the said balance as will leave Twenty Pounds in the 
Treasurer's hand be deposited at Interest at the Torquay Bank. 

9. The General Secretary shall be authorized to spend any sum 
not exceeding Ten Pounds per annum in employing a clerk for 
such work as he finds necessary. 

10. The General Secretary shall, within one month of the close 
of each Annual Meeting of the Association, send to each Member 
newly elected at the said Meeting a copy of the following letter : — 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature^ 

and Art, 

Sir, — I have the pleasure of informing you that on the of 

July, , you were elected a Member of the Association on the 

nomination of 

The copy of the Transactions for the current year, which will be for- 
warded to you in due course, will contain the Laws of the Association. 
Meanwhile I beg to call your attention to the following statements : — 

(1) Every Member pays an Annual Contribution of HaK a Guinea, 
or a Life Composition of Five Guineas. 

(2) The Annual Contributions are payable in advance, and are due 
in each year on the day of the Annual Meeting. 

(3) Members who do not, on or before the day of the Annual 
Meeting, give notice in writing or personally to the General Secretary 
of their intention to withdraw from the Association are regarded as 
Members for the ensuing year. 

The Treasurer's Address is — Edward Vivian, Esq., Woodfield, 
Torquay. — I remain. Sir, your faithful Servant, 

Hon, Sec, 

11. The reading of any Eeport or Paper shall not exceed twenty 
minutes, or such part of twenty minutes as shall be decided by the 
Council as soon as the Programme of Eeports and Papers shall 
have been settled, and in any discussion which may arise no speaker 
shall be allowed to speak more than ten minutes. 

1 2. Papers to be read to the Annual Meetings of the Association 
must strictly relate to Devonshire, and, as well as all Reports 
intended to be printed in, the Transactions of the Association, and 
prepared by Committees appointed by the Council, must, together 
with all drawings intended to be used in illustrating them in the 
said Transactions, reach the General Secretary's residence not later 
than the 24th day of June in each year. The General Secretary 
shall, not later than the 7th of the following July, return to the 
Authors all such Papers or drawings as he may decide to be unsuit- 
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able to be printed or to serve as illustrations in the said Transac- 
tions, and shall send the residue, together with the said Eeports of 
Committees, to the Association's printers, who shall return the 
same so that they may reach the General Secretary's residence not 
later than on the 14th day of the said July, together with a state- 
ment of the number of pages each of them would occupy if printed 
in the said Transactions, as weU as an estimate of the extra cost of 
the printing of such Tables, of any kind, as may form part of any 
of the said Papers and Eeports ; and the General Secretary shall 
lay the whole, as well as an estimate of the probable number of 
Annual Members of the Association for the year commencing on 
that day, before the first Council Meeting on the first day of the 
next ensuing Annual Meeting, when the Council shall select not a 
greater number of the Papers thus laid before them than will, with 
the other documents to be printed in the said Transactions, make 
as many sheets of printed matter as can be paid for with the sum 
of 60 per cent, of the subscriptions for the year of the said 
probable nuiyiber of Annual Members, and any part or the whole 
of such balance, not derived from Compositions of existing Life 
Members, or from prepaid Annual Subscriptions, as may be lying 
at interest, as well as that which may be in the Treasurer's hands ; 
this * sum * shall be exclusive of the extra cost of the printing of 
such aforesaid Tables, which have been approved and accepted by 
the Council, provided the aggregate of the said extra cost do not 
exceed 6 per cent, of the said subscriptions ; exclusive also of the 
printers' charge for corrections of the press ; and also exclusive of 
the cost of printing an Index, a list of Errata, and such Resolu- 
tions passed at the next Winter Meeting of the Council, as may be 
directed to be so printed by the said Winter Meeting; and the 
number of Papers selected by the Council shall not be greater than 
will, with the Eeports of Committees, make a Total of 40 Eeports 
and Papers. 

13. Papers communicated by Members for Non-Members, and 
accepted by the Council, shall be placed in the Programme below 
those furnished by Members themselves. 

14. Papers which have been accepted by the Council cannot be 
withdrawn without the consent of the Council. 

15. The Council will do their best so to arrange Papers for 
reading as to suit the convenience of the authors ; but the place of 
a Paper cannot be altered after the Programme has been settled by 
the Council. 

16. Papers which have already been printed in extenso cannot be 
accepted unless they form part of the literature of a question on 
which the Council has requested a Member or Committee to 
prepare a report. 
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17. Every meeting of the Council shall be convened by Circular, 
sent by the General Secretary to each Member of the Council not 
less than ten days before the Meeting is held. 

18. All Papers read to the Association which the Council shall 
decide to print in extenso in the Transactions, shall be sent to the 
printers, together with all drawings required in illustrating them, 
on the day next following the close of the Annual Meeting at which 
they were read. 

19. All Papers read to the Association which the Council shall 
decide not to print in extenso in the Transactions, shall be returned 
to the authors not later than the day next following the close of 
the Annual Meeting at which they were read; and abstracts of such 
Papers to be printed in the Transactions shall not exceed one- 
fourth of the length of the Paper itself, and must be sent to the 
General Secretary on or before the seventh day after the close of 
the Annual Meeting. 

20. The Author of every Paper which the Council at any Annual 
Meeting shall decide to print in the Transactions shall be expected 
to pay for all such illustrations as in his judgment the said Paper 
may require. 

21. The printers shall do their utmost to print the Papers in the 
Transactions in the order in which they were read, and shall return 
every Manuscript to the author as soon as it is in type, but not 
before. They shall be returned intact^ provided they are written 
on loose sheets and on one side of the paper only. 

22. Excepting mere verbal alterations, no Paper which has been 
read to the Association shall be added to without the written 
approval and consent of the General Secretary ; and no additions 
shall be made except in the form of notes or postscripts, 
or both. 

23. In the intervals of the Annual Meetings, all Meetings of 
the Council shall be held at Exeter, unless some other place shall 
have been decided on at the previous Council Meeting. 

24. When the number of copies on hand of any * Part ' of the 
Transactions is reduced to twenty, the price per copy shall be 
increased 25 per cent. ; and when the number has been reduced to 
ten copies, the price shall be increased 50 per cent, on the original 
price. 

25. The Association's Printers, but no other person, may reprint 
any Committee's Eeport printed in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion, for any person, whether a Member of the said Committee, or 
of the Association, or neither, on receiving, in each case, a written 
permission to do so from the Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
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but not otherwise; that the said printer shall pay to the said 
Secretary, for the Association, sixpence for every fifty Copies of 
each half sheet of eight pages of which the said Eeport consists ; 
that any number of copies less than fifty, or between two exact 
multiples of fifty, shall be regarded as fifty; and any number of 
pages less than eight, or between two exact multiples of eight, 
shall be regarded as eight ; that each copy of such Eeprints shall 
have on its first page the words " Keprinted from the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Literature, and Art for with the consent of the Council of 

the Association," followed by the date of the year in which the 
said Eeport was printed in the said Transactions, but that, with the 
exception of printer's errors and changes in the pagination which 
may be necessary or desirable, the said Eeprint shall be in every 
other respect an exact copy of the said Eeport as printed in the 
said Transactions without addition, or abridgment, or modification 
of any kind. 

26. The General Secretary shall, within one month after each 
Annual General Meeting, inform the Hon. Local Treasurer and the 
Hon. Local Secretary, elected at the said Meeting, that, in making 
or sanctioning arrangements for the next Annual General Meeting, 
it is eminently desirable that they avoid and discourage everything 
calculated to diminish the attendance at the General and Council 
Meetings, or to disturb the said Meetings in any way. 

27. The Bye-Laws and Standing Orders shall be printed after 
the * Eules * in the Transactions. 

28. All resolutions appointing Committees for special service for 
the Association shall be printed in the Transactions next before 
the President's Address. 

29. Members and Ladies holding Ladies* Tickets intending to 
dine at the Association Dinner shall be requested to send their 
names to the Hon. Local Secretary on forms which shall be pro- 
vided ; no other person shall be admitted to the dinner, and no 
names shall be received after the Monday next before the dinner. 

30. Members admitted by the General Secretary during the 
interval between two Annual General Meetings, and who decide 
when admitted to compound for the Annual Contributions, shall 
be entitled to receive the publications of the Association during 
the Association's year then current, provided their compositions are 
paid not later than the last day of January, but shall not be thus 
entitled if their compositions are paid between that date and the 
next Annual General Meeting of the Association. 
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REPORT OF THE COUISCIL. 

As presented to the Genet^al Meeting^ Barnstaple, July 29th, 1890, 



The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting was held at the Guild- 
hall, Tavistock, on Tuesday, July 30th, and following days. 
There was a meeting of the Council at 2 p.m., and this was 
followed at 3.30 p.m. by a public reception of the Association 
by the Chairman, Mr. D. Eadford, of Mount Tavy, and other 
members of the Local Eeception Committee. Mr. Eadford, in 
welcoming the Association, drew attention to its growth since 
the former visit to Tavistock, twenty-three years previously, 
showing that whereas then there were about 130 members, 
now the number had reached nearly 500. The retiring 
President, the Dean of Exeter, in a few well-chosen words, 
thanked the Local Committee for their hearty reception. 
After the reception the general meeting was held. 

In the evening, at 8 p.m., the President, W. H. Hudleston, 
Esq., delivered his Introductory Address to a large audience 
in the Town Hall. 

On Wednesday, at 11 a.m., the reading and discussion 
of the following Programme of Papers commenced, and 
continued until 4 p.m. : 

Fourteenth Report of the Committee on )ri> t d „«.*.»« 
Scientific Memoranda . . . P* brooking Howe, F. s. A., F. l. s. 

Eleventh Report of the Committee on ) i, ,« j,, ., 
Devonshire Verbal Provincialisms . P* ^' ^^^o^^^V- 

Eleventh Report of the Committee on Barrows R N. Worth, f.q.s. 

Tenth Report of the Committee on Devon- ) rr n 
shire Folk-lore ^ &. I^oe. 

Seventh Report (Second Series) of the Com- \ d r» « j 

raittee on the Climate of Devon .j^'-'^- ^' ^^'*^- 

First Report of the Committee on Devon- \ j j^ Charde 
shire Records j «/. ^. lynaruer. 

Notes on the Early History of Tavistock . R. iV. Worth, f.g.s. 

Four Tavistock Worthies — John Maynard, ) 

Thomas Larkham, William Browne, >Itev, D, P. Alford, m.a. 
Richard Peeke ) 

Early Nonconformity in Tavistock . . E. Windeatt, 

A Cottage Art School in a Devonshire ) r rn. m • 
Vill^e \ J. Phillips. 
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''"''w^tDl^Sf or'r"''~'' °'?^'"; ^•": } ^rtkur B. Prou,se, M.B.. ..b.c.s. 

History of the Church at Lydford . . Mrs. Radford, 

Note on Braunton Great Field . . . Sir J. B. Fhear, M. a. , f.q.s. 

The Natural Storage of Water on Dartmoor D. Bedford, 

News from the West, 1643-46 . . . i2. Bumard. 

An Old Parish Chest .... Mrs. Grace Johnstone, 

The Age of the Granites of Dartmoor and ) j t^ rr * 

the English Channel . . . . ] ^' ^' ^^^^» ^'^" ^•^•^•» ^'^'^' 

Geological Notes on the South -Western \ n i^r nr *% 

Line between Lydford and Tavistock . j ^- ^' *^^^^> ^•^'^' 

The Duchy Rights on Dartmoor . , W. F, Collier, 

The Ancient OflBce of Portreeve . , P, F, S. Amery. 

Municipal Life in Tavistock , . . B, N, Worth, v.q.8. 

The Birthplace of Sir Walter Ralegh . T, K, Brushfield, M D. 

The Origin of Axminster Carpets . . /. Hine, f.r.i.b.a. 

Marine Algse of Devon . . . , E, Parfitt, 

The Sainthills of Bradninch, Devon . . Mrs. Troup. 

A Cavalier's Note-book continued by his J 

Son, with Notes by the late Robert > Mrs. Troup, 
Dymond, f.s.a. . . , . ) 

Hugh Rhodes F. T. ElwoHhy. 

The Great Central Trackway — Dartmoor . jB. Bumard. 

The Devonians of the Western Region and \ ttt j rp tt j, ^ 
Geology of Tavistock . . J ^- ^. ^. Ussher, f.g.s. 

On the Metamorphic and Associated Rocks ) 

of the extreme South of Devonshire — > Alex, Somervail. 
Part III ) 

Notes on the Submarine Geology of the ] 

English Channel off the Coast of > A. R. Hurvt, M.A., F.L.s., F.O.s, 
Devon— Part V ) 

Elize Hele Winshw Jones. 

^ ^GTeaneHy ""^ .^'^'!'' Bibliography, | ^^ j j^^^^ j^^^^ 

The members and associates afterwards repaired to the 
Vicarage grounds, where they were hospitably received by 
the Eev. D. P. Alford and Mrs. Alford, and where the 
opportunity was given to inspect the ancient inscribed stones, 
the ruins of the Abbey, and other interesting objects. 

In the evening, at 7.30 p.m., the Annual Dinner was held 
at the Bedford Hotel. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Mr. Hudleston, and nearly seventy members and 
associates were present. The catering was in the host's usual 
satisfactory style, and fully maintained the high reputation 
which has long attached to the hotel. 

On Thursday, at 10 a.m., the reading and discussion of 
Papers was resumed and continued until 3 p.m., when the 
concluding general meeting was held, followed by a meeting 
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of the Council. At the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. D. Eadford, 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen assembled at a garden 
party at Mount Tavy, and a very enjoyable time was spent 
in the beautiful grounds. Later in the evening there was a 
large attendance at an art exhibition and conversazione held 
in the Town Hall. There were nearly two hundred pictures, 
including many valuable and highly-artistic works of art, 
kindly lent for the occasion by the leading residents in the 
town and neighbourhood. There were also collections of 
local minerals, many curious MSS. and books, silver, cameos, 
curiosities, antiquities, and many objects of natural history. 
The proceedings were enlivened with vocal and instrumental 
music, which was highly appreciated, including a collection 
of "Songs from the West,** conducted by Eev. S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Friday as usual was devoted to excursions. Three 6f these 
were organized. About 60 members and associates proceeded 
in three large brakes to the Devon Great Consols and Arsenic 
Works, and thence to Endsleigh Cottage, which had been 
kindly placed at the dispos^^l of the Association for the day 
by the Duke of Bedford. En route a halt was made at 
Morwell to inspect the interesting building which formerly 
belonged to the Abbey of Tavistock, and to enjoy the 
magnificent prospect from the famed Morwell Eocks, over- 
looking the Tamar. After a very enjoyable drive the party 
alighted at the Devon Consols, which they were courteously 
shown over by those in authority, and the various interesting 
processes were fully explained. The working of the machinery 
of the mines, and the methods of ascent and descent of the 
miners were illustrated, and then the visitors were taken to 
the floor of the mine, where the various treatment to which 
the ore was subjected was witnessed. The most interesting 
parts of the works visited were, however, those in which 
arsenic was manufactured. The work was in full operation, 
and visitors were able to witness all the stages to which the 
mineral is subjected before it is made fit for commercial and 
chemical purposes. The furnaces for roasting the ore were 
viewed, and the long chambers in which the arsenic accumu- 
lated when given off in the form of a dense vapour from 
the ore were inspected. A number of fine arsenic crystals 
were shown, after which the final processes were inspected, 
and the workmen were seen engaged in packing the arsenic 
in barrels. The visit to these famous mining works was 
thoroughly instructive, and had the charm of novelty for the 
greater number of the visitors* On reaching Endsleigh, the 
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party found luncheon in readiness, provided by the kindly 
forethought of the Local Committee. This having been 
partaken of, and a perambulation of the walks and gardens 
having been made, the party re-entered the vehicles and 
returned to Tavistock. Another but smaller party, numbering 
about thirty, made an excursion to Lydford, under the 
direction of Mr. R. N. Worth. This excursion, in its way, 
was not less enjoyable than the other; indeed it would be 
difficult to devise a day's trip embracing more points of 
special interest. On reaching Brentor, Mr. Worth gave the 
party a few geological hints, and used his hammer to some 
purpose, securing fine specimens of jasper from the rock. 
The progress of the restoration of the ancient church that 
crowns the Tor— a work which is being carried on by the 
Duke of Bedford — was noted by those interested in such 
matters, while others enjoyed the fine view, extending on the 
one hand to Eame Head and the English Channel, and on 
the other to the shores of the Bristol Channel. The party 
next proceeded to Lydford, walked through the romantic 
gorge, and paid a visit to the parish church, under the 
guidance of the rector, the Eev. J. H. Bennett. After 
luncheon, provided at the Eectory, the castle and ancient 
earthworks, originally identified by Mr. Worth, demanded 
attention ; and Mr. Bennett then piloted the way to Kitt's 
Steps, a romantic spot, almost rivalling the celebrated gorge, 
but not so generally known. The party made the home 
journey vid Blackdown, greatly enjoying the ride across the 
moor. The third excursion was to Princetown. This attracted 
but few patrons, but those who went were amply repaid. 
Among points of interest visited were Crockern Tor, Wistman's 
Wood, and the antiquities at Merivale Bridge. Fortunately 
the weather was fine, the sky being cloudy enough to temper 
the heat of an August sun, while only a few slight showers 
felL The last day of the second Tavistock Meeting will 
long be remembered as one of unalloyed pleasure. 

It having been decided that the next Annual Meeting 
should be held at Barnstaple, the following were elected 
officers for the occasion ; 

President: The Eight Hon. Lord Clinton. Vice-Presidents: 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Barnstaple; W. H. Hudleston, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. ; Eichard Ashton, Esq.; J. E. 
Chanter, Esq.; C. E. E. Chanter, Esq.; G. C. Davie, Esq., j.p.; 
The Eight Hon. Earl Fortescue ; Townshend M. Hall, Esq., 
F.G.s. ; Dr. Longstaff; Eev. Dr. Newton; Eev. Preb. Pigot; 
The Yen. Archdeacon Seymour; Sir H. B. Wrey, Bart. 
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Hon* Treasurer: E. Vivian, Esq., M.A., j.p., Torquay, Hon. 
Local Treasurer: E. S. Hext, Esq., Barnstaple, Hon. Secretary : 
Kev. W. Harpley, m.a., f.c.p.s., Clayhanger, Tiverton, Hon. 
Local Secretary: J. G. Hamling, Esq., The Close, Barnstaple, 

The Council have published the President's Address, to- 
gether with Obituary Notices of members deceased during 
the preceding year, and the Eeports and Papers read before 
the Association; also the Treasurer's Eeport, a List of 
Members, and the Eules, Standing Orders, and Bye-Laws; 
they have since added an Index, kindly prepared by Mr. 
P. 0. Hutchinson, and a Table of Corrections. 

A copy of the Transactions and Index has been sent to 
each member, and to the following Societies : The Eoyal 
Society, Linnsean Society, Geological Society, Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Eoyal Institution 
(Albemarle Street), the Society of Antiquaries, Devon and 
Exeter Institution (Exeter), Plymouth Institution, Torquay 
Natural History Society, North Devon Athenaeum, Barnstaple, 
Eoyal Institution of Cornwall (Truro), the Library of the 
British Museum, the British Museum (Natural History, 
Cromwell Eoad), the Bodleian Library (Oxford), and the 
University Library (Cambridge). 

With the volume of Transactions was also published and 
issued to members Part VL of Devonshire Domesday Book, 

In closing their Eeport, the Council would draw attention 
to a statement in the Treasurer's report, showing that an 
unprecedented number of Members are in arrears in the 
payment of their annual subscription. The Council venture 
to remind all such that the overworked Hon. Officers would 
be saved much labour if Members would promptly discharge 
their obligations. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

July 29th, 1890, 
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„ 1865 
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1 
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"Devonshire 


Domesday," Part I. 
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15 
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Part II. 
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Part III 
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Part IV. 
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it 

[Signed) 


Part VI., 163 
W. HARPLEY, Hon. S 
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ecretary. 









** When the number of copies on hand of any *Part' of the Transactions 
is reduced to twenty, the price per copy shall be increased 25 per cent. ; and 
when the number has been reduced to ten copies, the price shall be increased 
50 per cent, on the original price." — Standing Order y No. 24. 

The "Transactions" in stock are insured against fire in the sum of £200. 
The vols, published in 1862, 1869, and 1872 are out of print 
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SELECTED MINUTES OF COUNCIL, APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Passed at the Meeting at Barnstaple, 
JULY, 1890. 



10. That Eev. Professor Chapman, Eev. W. Harpley, Sir J. B. 
Phear, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and Very Eev. Dean Cowie be a 
Committee for the purpose of considering at what place the Asso- 
ciation shall hold its Meeting in 1892, who shall be invited to be 
the Officers daring the year beginning with that Meeting, and who 
shall be invited to fill any official vacancy or vacancies which may 
occur before the Annual Meeting in 1891 ; that Mr. Harpley be 
the Secretary ; and that they be requested to report to the next 
Winter Meeting of the Council, and, if necessary, to the first 
Meeting of the Council to be held in July, 1891. 

11. That Mr. F. Brent, Mr. T. R A. Briggs, Mr. George Doe, 
Eev. W. Harpley, Mr. H. S. Gill, Mr. E. Parfitt, Mr. J. Brooking 
Eowe, and Mr. R N. Worth be a Committee for the purpose of 
noting the discovery or occurrence of such Facts in any department 
of scientific inquiry, and connected with Devonshire, as it may be 
desirable to place on permanent record, but which may not be of 
sufficient importance in themselves to form the subjects of separate 
papers ; and that Mr. J. Brooking Eowe be the Secretary. 

12. That Mr. P. F. S. Amery, Mr. George Doe, Eev. W. Harpley, 
Mr. P. Q. Karkeek, Mr. J. Brooking Eowe, and Mr. H. B. Woodhouse, 
be a Committee for the purpose of collecting notes on Devonshire 
Folk-Lore ; and that Mr. George Doe be the Secretary. 

13. That Dr. Brushfield, Lord Clifford, Mr. A. H. A. HamUton, 
Mr. G. Pycroft, Mr. J. Shelly, and Mr. R N. Worth be a Com- 
mittee to prepare a Eeport on the Public and Private Collections 
of Works of Art in Devonshire; and that Mr. J. Shelly be 
the Secretary. 
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14. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Dr. Brushaeld, Mr. G. Doe, Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy, IVIr. F. H. Firth, Mr. P. O. Hutchinson, Mr. 
P. Q. Karkeek, and Dr. W. C. Lake be a Committee for the 
purpose of noting and recording the existing use of any Verbal 
Provincialisms in Devonshire, in either written or spoken language; 
and that Mr. F. T. Elworthy be the Secretary. 

15. That Mr. J. S. Amery, Mr. G. Doe, Eev. W. Harpley, 
Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, Sir John B. Phear, Mr. J. Brooking 
Kowe, and Mr. R. N. Worth be a Committee for editing and 
annotating such parts of Domesday Book as relate to Devonshire ; 
and that Mr. J. Brooking Rowe be the Secretary. 

16. That Mr. P. F. S. Amery, Dr. Brushfield, Mr. G. Doe, 
Mr. P. 0. Hutchinson, Mr. E. Parfitt, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and 
Mr. R. N. Worth be a Committee to collect and record facts 
relating to Barrows in Devonshire, and to take steps, where possible, 
for their investigation; and that Mr. R. N. Worth be the Secretary. 

17. That Mr. F. H. Firth, Mr. S. C. Clarke, Rev. W. Harpley, 
Mr. E. Parfitt, and Mr. R. C. Tucker be a Committee for the 
purpose of making the arrangements for the Association dinner at 
Tiverton in 1891; and that Mr. R. C. Tucker be the Secretary. 

18. That Mr. E. E. Clyde, Mr. James Hamlyn, Mr. E. Parfitt, 
and Mr. P. F. S. Amery be a Committee to collect and tabulate 
trustworthy and comparable observations on the climate of Devon ; 
and that Mr. E. E. Glyde be the Secretary. 

19. That the Very Rev. Canon Brownlow, Dr. Brushfield, Mr. 
J. R. Chanter, Mr. R. W. Cotton, The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Exeter, Rev. J. Ingle Dredge, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, Mr. E. 
Windeatt, and Mr. R. N. Worth be a Committee for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting on any collections of Manuscripts, 
Records, or Ancient Documents existing in, or relating to, Devon- 
shire, with the nature of their contents, their locality, and whether 
in public or private hands; and that Mr. J. Brooking Rowe and 
Mr. R. W. Cotton be the Secretaries. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — It seems to me to be an act of 
almost unparalleled hardihood for one who has no claim to 
an intimate acquaintance with the problems of Science, the 
treasures of Literature, or the beauties of Art, to attempt to 
address the members of a Society who have devoted time 
and labour to patient investigation and enquiry in all 
branches of learning, and who have assembled here to 
instruct and delight us with the results of their labours. 

The memory of the distinguished men who have preceded 
me in the oflBce which I have now the honour to hold, does not 
diminish the difficulties of the task which I have undertaken ; 
and of these predecessors by no means the least distinguished 
was the President who occupied the chair when the Association 
last held its meeting in this town — Mr. Pengelly, the old 
friend and founder, I believe, of this Association, to whom 
Science is greatly indebted, and whose reputation as a scientific 
man has reached far beyond the limits of this country. But 
I will not occupy your time with apologies; I will rather 
endeavour (and this perhaps is the boldest venture of all) 
to suggest a possible justification of my position, which 
I offer for the merciful consideration and acceptance of those 
who hear me. 

May it not, then, be convenient that sometimes the Presi- 
dent of the annual meeting of the Devonshire Association 
should be one of those unlearned persons who can, without 
any suspicion of egotism, express on behalf of an unlearned 
public the debt of gratitude which we owe to men of science 
for the books of knowledge which they open for us, and the 
glimpses which they give us of the wonders of the world in 
which we live ? Our obligations to them are great indeed. 
Consider, first, the process by which their knowledge is 
acquired, their patient industry, their careful method, their 
honest and laborious searchings after truth, and we shall 
gather useful lessons for the conduct of the ordinary work 
of life. Patience, accuracy of thought, honesty in definition 
and in argument, these are qualities and duties necessary 
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for success, not only in the study and the laboratory, but in 
the everyday business of mankind. And then how many 
branches of Science are directed to the improvement of 
man's condition and the extension of human happiness. It 
is men of science who have discovered for us, and taught us 
to control and apply, the latent forces of Nature in steam and 
electricity, to diminish our pain by the beneficent properties 
of anaesthetics, and to detect and destroy the germs of 
disease. And, to take a wider view, this constant extension 
of human knowledge contributes to that advance towards 
perfection which should be the aim of the human race. 
Intellectual progress counteracts that downward movement, 
that tendency to change for the worse, of which we see the 
first evidence in the Fall of man, and which has become 
inherent in himianity ever since. This tendency seems to 
haunt nations even in the days of highest civilisation, and 
when unchecked has led to the decline and fall of the 
mightiest Powers of the world. Our efiforts to educate, to 
inculcate morality and temperance and attention to sanitary 
laws, are steps in the sustaining and uplifting process to 
which men of thought are, happily, still with us, urging men 
of action. History is a great educator, and happy is the 
nation which studies and profits by its lessons. Foremost 
amongst these is the warning that, splendid as may have 
been the creations of Art, graceful and eloquent the Literature 
in poetry and in prose, thoughtful and wise the teaching of 
Philosophy, yet in these there is no security against, nay, 
they may even be the prelude to, the deterioration of the 
people which has produced them. And so we welcome the 
efiforts of those who labour to add to the sum of human 
knowledge, who stimulate invention and discovery, and 
encourage the energy and enterprise of the English race. 

And not the least of the additional merits of men of 
science is that they add so materially to the enjoyments 
of life : they labour, and we may, if we will, enter into their 
labours. Without effort to ourselves we may see in art 
galleries and museums, easily accessible to us all, the best 
examples of sculpture and painting of ancient and modern 
times ; and in cheap publications we may trace the stages of 
the world's history in the structure of the earth on which 
we tread. So whole volumes of the book of Nature are 
opened to us by the naturalist, who explains and demon- 
strates wondrous forms of creation in animal life. Bringing 
to our aid the microscope, he peoples the air which we 
breathe, and, unhappily, the water which some of us drink, 
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with myriads of minutest creatures, beautifully and wonder- 
fdlly made, with structures and organs marvellously adapted 
to the conditions in which they live. Sir John Lubbock, to 
vhose works I am indebted for many suggestions in the 
preparation of this paper, quotes the following picturesque 
description of aquatic animsilculsB from Hudson and Gosse's 
work on the Botifera^: "If, retaining sense and sight, we 
could shrink into living atoms, and plunge under the water, 
of what a world of wonders should we then form part ! We 
should find this fairy kingdom peopled with the strangest 
creatures, creatures that swim with their hair, that have ruby 
eyes blazing deep in their necks, with telescopic limbs that 
now are withdrawn wholly within their bodies, and now 
stretch out to many times their own length. Here are some 
riding at anchor, moored by delicate threads spun out from 
their toes ; and there are others flashing by in glass armour, 
bristling with sharp spikes, or ornamented with bosses and 
flowing curves ; while fastened to a great stem is an animal 
convolvulus, that by some invisible power draws a never- 
ceasing stream of victims into its gaping cup, and tears them 
to death with hooked jaws deep down within its body. . . . 
We sink still lower, and now see on the bottom slow-gliding 
lamps of jelly, that thrust a shapeless arm out where they 
will, and grasping their prey with these chance limbs, wrap 
themselves round their food to get a meal; for they creep 
without feet, seize without hands, eat without mouths, and 
digest without stomachs." 

• Indeed the commonest objects which we meet with in 
daily life may be made to an inquiring mind a delightful 
and instructive study. 

Take, for instance, that familiar object the common sponge 
of the morning tub. Is it a plant, or is it an animal ? Most 
of us probably suppose it to be a plant. I believe it is 
undoubtedly an animal, and that the elastic fibre with which 
we wash ourselves is the animal's skeleton, which, in life, is 
covered by a jelly-like substance, representing what in 
ordinary animals is skin, flesh, nerves, and digestive organs. 

In every walk we take, on the seashores, or along the 
estuaries of our rivers, an elementary treatise on zoology 
would enable us to make interesting scientific acquaintances. 
The common cockle is apparently a sedate and sedentary 
marine animal, but on investigation will be found to have a 
foot or organ of locomotion, with which it displays unex- 
pected activity, and which enables it to " move on " or to 

1 Pleasures of Life, pp. 154, 155. 

c 2 
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bury itself deeply in the sand. The red coat, too, of the 
star-fish, as he lies stranded on the beach, is worth examina- 
tion, formed, as it is, of a fine mosaic work of thousands of 
tiny calcareous plates. While we wander in .our lanes and 
meadows, in all the beauty of their luxuriant vegetation, we 
are surrounded by marvels of Nature's mechanism to which 
our scientific friends would introduce us if we would consult 
them. As we watch the bees collecting their stores of food 
from flowers and shrubs, we are perhaps as unconscious as 
the insects themselves that they are not only satisfying their 
own natural wants, but are fulfilling one of the purposes of 
Nature, and acting as instruments to carry the fertilising 
substances from flower to flower, each of which is skilfully 
adapted to receive them. "There are baits to tempt the 
nectar-loving Lepidopteray with rich odours exhaled at night, 
and lustrous colours to shine by day. There are channels of 
approach along which they are surely guided so as to compel 
them to pass by certain spots; there are adhesive plasters 
nicely adjusted to fit their probosces, or to catch their brows; 
there are hair triggers carefully set in their necessary paths, 
communicating with explosive shells, which project the pollen 
stalks with unerring aim upon their bodies. There are, in short, 
an infinitude of adjustments, all contrived so as to secure the 
accurate conveyance of the pollen of the one flower to its 
precise destination in the structure of another." ^ 

But the relations of flowers and insects are not always so 
happy and mutually accommodating. There are classes of 
plants which are found on our heaths and marshy ground, 
such as the Droserce, or Sundews, and the Pinguicolce, which 
entrap unwary flies and insects, and keep them prisoners ; 
and not only that, but consume and digest them. Mr. 
Darwin, in writing of the Insectivorce, says that in some 
cases the insects merely rest upon these plants, and in others 
are attracted by their odour; and compares the latter to 
baited traps, and the former to traps laid in a run frequented 
by game, but without a bait. 

.There are thousands of such objects around us, which 
would contribute to our enjoyment and interest in life if we 
would enquire and study. No one need be dull or lonely or 
idle who is observant of what Nature is doing. An old stoic 
philosopher^ said, "When a man has such things, and sees 
the sun, the moon, and stars, and enjoys earth and sea, he 
is not solitary, or even helpless." And Sir Arthur Helps,* 

* Duke of Augyle, Beign of Law, pp. 38, 39. ^ Epictetus. 

* Quoted by Sir J. Lubbock. Pleasures of Idfe, p. 109. 
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finding fault with people who complain of dulness : " What, 
dull! when you do not know what gives its loveliness of 
form to the lily, its depths of colour to the rose ? when you 
do not know in what consists the venom of the adder, any 
more than you can imitate the glad movements of the dove ? 
What, dull I when earth, air, and water are all alike mysteries 
to you ? and when, as you stretch out your hand, you do not 
touch anything the properties of which you have mastered ; 
while all the while Nature is inviting you to talk earnestly 
with her, to understand her, to subdue her, to be blessed by 
her ? Go away, man I learn something, do something, under- 
stand something, and let me hear no more of your dulness." 
We Devonshire men perhaps have unusual opportunities, 
because we are living on a portion of the world's surface 
which offers, in its quarries, its mountain ranges, and its 
caves, ample opportunities for the study of the successive 
stages of the earth's history, and of the irresistible forces 
which have, through countless centuries, formed its strata 
and elevated and depressed its surface. We live in sight of 
Dartmoor, whose granite, though the foundation of the earth's 
crust, has been forced upwards through superincumbent 
accumulations, and given us the material for our pavements, 
bridges, and roads. The brilliant coralline marbles of South 
Devon, in which we see imbedded the remains of plants 
and animals long since extinct, are the result of natural 
processes — 

" Which turned the ocean's bed to rock, 
And changed its myriad living swarms 
To the marble's veined forms."' 

So with slate, another of Devon's productions. Some forms 
of this hard substance are simply an agglomeration of shells 
of animals, so minute that it has been calculated that many 
thousand millions of them are entombed in a cubic inch. 

It would have been strange indeed if no such Association 
as that whose Annual Meeting we are now holding had 
existed in our county. Not only its structure, which has 
given a name to a geological system, but its sea-shores, 
teeming with animal life, and with waifs and strays from 
tropical seas cast upon their sands, its raised beaches and its 
ancient remains, are storehouses of historical, archaeological, 
and scientific knowledge, to those who examine them and 
can read the evidence which they furnish. Kent's Cavern 
alone has supplied, and perhaps will continue to supply, 
data upon which whole treatises may be written on the 

5 Mrs. Howitt. 
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antiquity of man. Layer upon layer of mould, stalagmite, 
and clay, disclosing records of successive stages of human 
history, of man's progressive civilization, and suggesting the 
enquiry, Was the primal man a savage ? 

But I should far exceed the limits of a Presidential 
Address and the patience of my audience if I were to touch, 
even superficially, upon all the topics for investigation which 
Devonshire presents to the members of a learned Association. 
If time had permitted, I should have wished to have said 
something of our language and our dialect, now fast fading 
away before the light of advancing education ; but which, we 
are proud to remember, was spoken by our distinguished 
countryman. Sir Walter Ealegh, in the Court of the great 
Queen Elizabethj, and which, if I mistake not, has been 
listened to in our own day by a still greater Queen, as some 
witty Devonshire story fell from the lips of our own ever- 
lamented statesman and best of raconteurs, the late Earl of 
Iddesleigh. Many a good Saxon word, with which some of 
us were familiar in our childhood, has now fallen into disuse. 
Devonshire readers of King Lear, and perhaps but few 
others, would understand the meaning of 

" The wrathful skies 
Gallow' the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves.'' 

How many scholars of our public elementary schools 
could now tell us that to gallow means to frighten ? 

The Transactions of this Association are full of interesting 
information on these subjects, and supply the place, so far as 
detached and unconnected papers can do so, of a much- 
needed modern scientific history of our county. 

But beyond the limited view which I have so far taken of 
Science, I must not forget that this Association exists for the 
encouragement of Art; and when I mention this great 
subject I am again oppressed with the diflBculties with which, 
as President, I am confronted. From what point of view shall 
I regard it? To what branch of Art shall I direct your 
attention ? What was its origin ? How have the Arts been 
preserved to us and handed down through ages, in which 
dynasties and nations and languages have passed away, and 
civilization itself has perished and revived ? In speaking of 
Art, one's thoughts instinctively turn to Ancient Art. Egypt 
and Assyria, Greece and Eome, contributed to the develop- 
ment of architecture and sculpture, each style refliecting the 

• Pronounced gaily. 
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genius and character of the nation which produced it. 
Stately and massive in its earliest stages, becoming more 
lefined and graceful as time went on, and culminating in 
the marvellous conceptions of the Grecian artists, unequalled 
in our own and in any other day for grandeur of design and 
beauty of execution. 

Such perfection could only have been reached by a gradual 
process of labour and study ; and it is interesting to inquire 
what was the original purpose of Art, and what was the 
leading idea of the early artists. Clearly, I think, that of 
worship, offerings in honour of and for the service of the 
gods. The most magnificent, as well as the most durable 
buildings, were temples; the earliest sculpture represented 
gods, or deified heroes, or god -like kings. Standing on the 
Acropolis at Athens, which though small in area is a spot 
unrivalled for historical interest and natural beauty, the 
traveller of to-day is surrounded by buildings sacred to 
heathen deities, and looks down upon the site at least of 
the altar to the Unknown God. 

The noble remains at Psestum, standing in solitary 
grandeur on the Italian shores of the Mediterranean, erected 
by Grecian hands at a time when Bome itself was in its 
infancy, long before the day when 

" Grsecia capta feram victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio,"'^ 

still recall the worship of Jupiter and of Saturn. 

In Eome the buildings on which the pious architects 
of early days lavished all their skill have survived to become 
Christian churches, while palaces of emperors have long 
since crumbled into dust. And as with architecture so with 
poetry and music. The earliest poems are hymns in honour 
of the gods, who exhibit their power in the phenomena 
of Nature, and who watch over seed-time and harvest and 
the changes of the seasons. These hymns set to music, 
instrumental as well as vocal, were held in high estimation, 
and among the gods of Olympus one was supposed to be the 
special patron of music. 

And in the revival of Art we trace the same idea as we 
notice in its inception. Art, when it seems to have reached 
its highest perfection in Italy and Greece, declined and fell ; 
and though many artistic masterpieces of Greece and Bome 
have happily survived, the Arts did not outlive the decay 
and degradation of the nations in which they had so long 

' HoKACE, Ep, IL i. 166. 
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flourished. The inroad of barbaric hordes pouring westward 
over Europe from the East crushed out such civilization 
as existed. The restoration of civilization, and with it the 
revival of Art, Literature, and Science, is due to Christianity; 
as Niebuhr, the historian of ancient Borne, says, " Ancient 
Art had ceased before Christianity was introduced." Bude, 
no doubt, this revived Art was. We see its earliest efforts 
in the chapels, the sculptured sarcophagi, and the mural 
paintings of the Catacombs, the refuge and home of the 
primitive church in the ages of persecution. This Art, such 
as it was, developed into the Christian architecture of 
Byzantium, which in its turn became the parent of the 
Gothic, of which we have graceful and noble examples in 
our English cathedrals. 

The history of ancient literature follows the same course. 
"The establishment of the barbarian nations on the ruins 
of the Boman Empire in the West was accompanied by 
an almost universal loss of that learning which had been 
accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages."^ **The 
downfall was rapid;" "any sort of knowledge was almost 
wholly confined to the ecclesiastical orders," and "but for 
the clergy the records of ancient literature would have 
perished." The writings of the Fathers of the Church in 
the first six centuries, and of the Venerable Bede in the 
eighth century, stand out prominently in early literary 
annals. Cathedral and conventual schools carried on a sort 
of education, but chiefly in the dead languages. Gradually, 
throughout Europe, modern languages were formed, and the 
laity became instructed in the use of them. Then the 
discovery of a new art, or, to speak more correctly, the 
development of a. very ancient art, effected a revolution, far 
reaching in its effect in the general diffusion of knowledge 
Printing by stamps was doubtless known to the Assyrians, 
but it took many thousand years to discover the further step 
of using movable type, i,e. separate stamps for each letter; 
and printing in this sense was probably invented in the 
fifteenth century. Thus were laid the foundations in Europe 
of the literature, in poetry and prose, which had in Italy 
its earliest prominent examples in Dante towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the author of the first great 
Christian poem; in Petrarch at the same period, who has 
been described as the first true reviver of learning in 
mediaeval Europe. Contemporaneously in England Chaucer 
had no rival, and he is still a model for students of the 

8 Hallam, Literature of Europe. 
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English language. After his death a blank of long duration 
occurs, until the Elizabethan age produced a group of 
brilliant authors, whose works are still the delight and 
admiration of all English-speaking races throughout the 
world — Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, Shakespeare, and our 
own Devonshire Sir Walter Ealegh, a man of brilliant 
and varied accomplishments, famous as a soldier, sailor, 
scholar, courtier, orator, poet, historian, and philosopher, of 
whom it might be truly said — 

"Nihil non tetigit, nihil tetigit quod non omavit.*' 

John Milton carried on*the literary distinction of England 
into the seventeenth century. He, like his predecessors, 
derived his inspiration from the learning and genius of 
ancient Greece and Bome; and from that foundation has 
arisen the literature of England, which has been described 
by Lord Macaulay "as the most splendid and the most 
durable of the many glories of our country." 

To carry on the record of reviving Art, the music of 
Palestrina must be added to the triumphs of the sixteenth 
century. He made his art, as it had been in primitive 
tunes, the handmaid of religion, by applying its harmonies 
to services of prayer and praise, and he has found worthy 
successors down to our own times in Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

To Italy again we look for the revival of the art of 
painting. During the tenth and eleventh centuries she 
was in a state of barbarism and confusion, which had 
almost extinguished the production of Art in any shape; 
but the fourteenth century, which produced in the same 
country Dante and Petrarch, saw also Cimabue, who has 
been called the father of modern painting, himself sur- 
passed by bis pupil Giotto. The purpose to which their 
painting was applied was almost entirely of a religious 
character, as it continued to be in the fifteenth century, 
which was enriched by the immortal works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 

So far of the revival of learning. And now, towards the 
close of the nineteenth century and in the Victorian age, 
we in England have reached another epoch of eminence. 
Art, Literature, and Science are encouraged, practised, and 
developed to an extent hitherto unknown in our history. 
They form part even of the elementary education of the 
young ; large sums are spent in the endowment of technical 
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schools, and we in Devonshire are taking a lead, I think^ 
in the formation of village art classes. 

We look upon these studies as important factors in the 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation, and we may 
be assured that so long as the ideal of our Art is high, and 
the motive and tone of our Literature pure, they will con- 
tribute to avert the catastrophe which histoiy teaches us 
has befallen the most cultured nations of antiquity. 

It is impossible here to give, even in outline, a sketch of 
the history of discoveries and scientific progress from early 
times. One subject we know of absorbing interest — viz., 
the study of man himself, his soul, its destiny, its immortality 
— occupied the thoughts and speculations of philosophers 
and men of science of old. 

Cultivated, refined, and eloquent, they strove after the 
truth which they seemed to be on the point of grasping, 
seeing dimly and as through a glass darkly the truths which 
Bevelation has assured to us. 

" Such thoughts, the wreck of Paradise, 
Through many a dreary age 
Upbore whatever of good and wise. 
Yet lived in bard or sage." • 

Worshippers of false gods no doubt they were, yet their 
philosophy taught them of a Supreme Being, omniscient, 
omnipotent, to whom man is responsible, and by whom 
reward and punishment is awarded in a future state. They 
recognised one Eternal Cause, one mighty Mind, which 
conceived and made all things, and which guided and con- 
trolled the forces of Nature. 

Thus Virgil, relating the story of the visit of ^Eneas to 
the realms below, puts into the mouth of his father, Anchises, 
these solemn words : ^ 

** Principio cselum ac terras camposq^ue liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lunae, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totam que infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitseque volantiim 
Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub sequore pontus/' 

'* Know first that earth and sky, the ocean plain. 
The moon's clear orb, the stars, and giant sun, 
By one indwelling Spirit are sustained — 
One all-informing Mind, that breathes and moves 
Through every pulse of that stupendous whole ; 
To all created things the Fount of life — 
Men, beasts, and fowls, and monsters of the deep."' 

• Christian Year. ^ JEneid, book vi. line 808 et seg, 

' Rickard's translation. 
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And though since their time men have had the clear light 
of Bevelation to guide them, yet speculation has ever been, 
and still is, busy on the subjects which exercised the minds 
of the learned heathen ; so much so that in our day there 
are some who look with apprehension on the progress of 
scientific knowledge^ especisdly on the subject of the history 
of Creation and the origin of man, fearing that increasing 
knowledge will weaken the foundations of our faith. 

Some inquirers have been led to the unwelcome conclusion 
tiiat primaeval man was a mere savage of the lowest intel- 
lectual organisation, such as the pigmies described by 
Herodotus, and seen more than 2000 years later in "Darkest 
Africa" by Mr. Stanley, or that he is a development from 
some degraded form of animal life. We naturally cherish 
the image drawn by Milton of our first parents in Paradise, 
where Satan saw, among all kinds 

" Of Kving creatures new to sight and strange. 
Two of far nobler shape erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In native majesty, seemed lords of all, 
And worthy seemed : for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

* « * * * 

Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior." 

And from the point of view of the Christian we need not 
fear that this image will be permanently displaced. We may 
rather watch with interest, nay, welcome, the progress of 
scientific research, confident that sooner or later the enquiries 
of men, honestly searching after the Truth, will bring them 
back to that Truth upon which we take our stand, that, how 
or when we may not know, yet that God did make man in 
His own image, that He breathed into him the breath of life, 
and made him a living soul. 

The so-called discoveries of Science have in truth been 
but the gradual unfolding of the designs and purposes of 
the Creator, who has made all his creatures with infinite 
capabilities of development and adaptability to the circum- 
stances in which they may be placed; who has given to 
herbs and minerals beneficent properties which lie hid until 
they are disclosed to those who apply themselves to patient 
investigation and experiment. 

And, in conclusion, there is one thought which should 
elevate the motives and sanctify the studies of all scientific 
students, and it is this; that wisdom which the wisest of 
men received in answer to his prayer included all the 
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sciences which in this day men labour to acquire. There 
was not anything hid from him; he applied his heart to 
know and to search and to seek out wisdom and the reason 
of things.^ His wisdom excelled the wisdom of the East 
country and all. the wisdom of Egypt. He spoke of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall ; he spoke also of beasts and 
of fowls, and of creeping things and of fishes.* 

But king Solomon knew that there was a knowledge 
better than all this, and he pronounced that man happy 
who found it. He was living in all the splendour which 
unbounded wealth could supply, yet this was his estimate of 
it. "The merchandise of it," he says, "is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain of it than fine gold. It 
is more precious than rubies, and all the things that man can 
desire are not to be compared to it." 

And the acquisitioij of this wisdom requires no great 
intellect, no deep research. It is within the reach of the 
humblest, the simplest, the least learned of mankind, and in 
its possession alone can a Christian surely find in this world 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. Its description is 
summed up in two pregnant, inspired sentences, which 
embody Eternal Truth — 

" The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom," 
"To depart from evil, that is understanding." 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, our task is done. I say 
advisedly our task; for while my task has been that of 
preparing and delivering an addiiss, it has been yours to 
listen — a task I trust not over-tedious or unduly prolonged. 
The interest which has been aroused by this meeting will 
not, I hope, cease with the conclusion of its discussions. To 
encourage the study of Science, to create a more intelligent 
appreciation of Art, a better acquaintance with Literature, 
are the objects of the Devonshire Association. If these 
objects are promoted, if fresh interests have been awakened, 
new pleasures added to the lives of any of us, we shall all 
have reason to look back with satisfaction to this visit of the 
Association to North Devon, and, to use old Tristram Risdon's 
words, to this " right ancient Borongh." 

« Eccles. vil 25. * 1 Kings iv. 30-34. 
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THB REV. W. HARFLET, M.A., HON. 8EGBETABT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



I. 

Joseph Bangham, of Great Torrington, was bom at the 
Old Palace at Woodstock — in the same room, it is said, as 
Edward the Black Prince — in the year 1821. 

For many years he carried on an extensive glove manu* 
factory, which had been established long previously by his 
father, who came from Woodstock. 

He became a member of the Association in 1870, and 
took a lively interest in all its proceedings ; but through 
ill-health he was never able to attend the Annual Meetings. 
He prized most highly the "Eeports and Transactions" of 
the Association, of which he possessed a complete set from 
the commencement: the study of geology was especially 
interesting to him. 

He was a sufferer for many years from heart disease, and 
other ailments, borne with great patience and fortitude ; his 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition were well known 
to and appreciated by a large circle of friends. He died 
September 15th, 1889, aged 68. 

II. 

William Frederick Rock died at his residence, Hyde 
Cliff, Blackheath, on February 9th, 1890, at the ripe age of 
89 years. As the princely benefactor of Barnstaple, and 
the founder of the North Devon Athenaeum, which is the 
peculiar home of Literature, Science, and Art in that division 
of the county, he had placed his native town and North 
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sciences which in this day men labour to acquire. There 
was not anything hid from him; he applied his heart to 
know and to search and to seek out wisdom and the reason 
of things.^ His wisdom excelled the wisdom of the East 
country and all. the wisdom of Egypt He spoke of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall ; he spoke also of beasts and 
of fowls, and of creeping things and of fishes.^ 

But king Solomon knew that there was a knoi^ledge 
better than all this, and he pronounced that man happy 
who found it. He was living in all the splendour ^which 
unbounded wealth could supply, yet this was his estimate of 
it. "The merchandise of it," he says, "is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain of it than fine gold. It 
is more precious than rubies, and all the things that man can 
desire are not to be compared to it." 

And the acquisitioij of this wisdom requires no great 
intellect, no deep research. It is within the reach of the 
humblest, the simplest, the least learned of mankind, and in 
its possession alone can a Christian surely find in this world 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. Its description is 
summed up in two pregnant, inspired sentences, which 
embody Eternal Truth — 

"The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom." 
"To depart from evil, that is understanding." 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, our task is done. I say 
advisedly our task; for while my task has been that of 
preparing and delivering an address, it has been yours to 
listen — a task I trust not over-tedious or unduly prolonged. 
The interest which has been aroused by this meeting will 
not, I hope, cease with the conclusion of its discussions. To 
encourage the study of Science, to create a more intelligent 
appreciation of Art, a better acquaintance with Literature, 
are the objects of the Devonshire Association. If these 
objects are promoted, if fresh interests have been awakened, 
new pleasures added to the lives of any of us, we shall all 
have reason to look back with satisfaction to this visit of the 
Association to North Devon, and, to use old Tristram Risdon's 
words, to this " right ancient Borough." 

« Eccles. vii. 25. * 1 Kings iv. 30-34. 



COMPILED BY 
THIS REV. W. HARPLEY, M,A,, HON, SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION, 

(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



I. 

Joseph Bangham, of Great Torrington, was bom at the 
Old Palace at Woodstock — in the same room, it is said, as 
Edward the Black Prince — in the year 1821. 

For many years he carried on an extensive glove manu- 
factory, which had been established long previously by his 
father, who came from Woodstock. 

He became a member of the Association in 1870, and 
took a lively interest in all its proceedings ; but through 
ill-health he was never able to attend the Annual Meetings. 
He prized most highly the "Eeports and Transactions" of 
the Association, of which he possessed a complete set from 
the commencement: the study of geology was especially 
interesting to him. 

He was a sufferer for many years from heart disease, and 
other ailments, borne with great patience and fortitude ; his 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition were well known 
to and appreciated by a large circle of friends. He died 
September 15th, 1889, aged 68. 



II. 

William Frederick Eock died at his residence, Hyde 
Cliff, Blackheath, on February 9th, 1890, at the ripe age of 
89 years. As the princely benefactor of Barnstaple, and 
the founder of the North Devon Athenaeum, which is the 
peculiar home of Literature, Science, and Art in that division 
of the county, he had placed his native town and North 
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endowed by Mr. Eock and his sister, Mrs. Payne, was opened 
in the summer of 1889. 

Mr. Eock*s death was mourned by the whole municipality 
which he had laid under such heavy and lasting obligations. 
His memory will ever be kept green in the county which he 
loved, and of which he was a typically generous son. — H. W. S. 



IIL 

William Shepherd Eooker was born at Bideford, in 
August, 1811. From early manhood until the very last he 
took the keenest interest in Educational questions. He was 
one of the early promoters of the British School at Bideford, 
which was started in 1835, and he was Hon. Secretary of 
the school from the year 1845 until it was handed over to 
the School Board in 1871. In this post he was indefatigable, 
and the prolonged and constant success of the school through 
these years was largely attributable to his untiring energy. 
He invented a school register which was highly recommended 
by the Inspectors, and at one time was extensively used. He 
was an earnest supporter of the Normal Training School at 
Borough Eoad, and strongly advocated the reading of the 
Bible in the school. 

On the passing of the Education Act in 1870, he at once 
advocated the transfer of the school to the new Board, on 
which he himself had a seat for many years ; indeed until 
increasing deafness and the infirmities of age compelled him 
to resign. 

Mr. Eooker was the first to suggest and to push forward 
the formation of a Free Library at Bideford, and he constantly 
contributed to it works of interest and importance, not the 
least of which is the entire new edition of the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, So strong was his interest in this Institution up 
to the very last, that, by his will, which he made only two 
days before his death, he bequeathed the sum of £500, free 
of duty, to be invested, and the income applied for its 
maintenance and support. He was also Hon. Secretary of 
the School of Science and Art for many years, and nothing 
but declining health compelled him to resign. 

His extensive knowledge of geographical questions, par- 
ticularly that of Central Africa, when it had small interest 
for general readers, was well known to his friends ; and his 
thorough knowledge of educational questions would have 
qualified him to fill important public positions in which this 
knowledge was required, but a constitutional nervousness 
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kept him in the background, and deprived the public of the 
benefit of his extensive experience and information. 

Mr. Eooker was kind and generous -hearted, with a very- 
genial disposition. He took a deep interest in the improve- 
ment of the town, of which he was proud to be a native, 
and where he will long be remembered for his sterling moral 
worth. 

He joined the Association in 1878. He died at his 
residence, Bridgeland Street, Bideford, on 16th December, 
1889, at the ripe age of 78 years. 



IV. 

William North Row, j.p., was the youngest son of the 
late Mr. John Eow, who practised as a solicitor at Tiverton, 
and was born in June, 1810. He was educated at Blun- 
dell*s School, and subsequently kept some terms at Oxford. 
Destined to follow the profession of his father, he was articled 
to Messrs. Gidley, of Exeter; but being in delicate health he 
soon gave up the study of the law, and set out to visit foreign 
countries. He spent some time at Madeira and in the East. 
His elder brothers, of whom there were several, having died 
in early manhood, he succeeded^ at the death of his father 
in 1840, to the Cove Estate, and settled there. This being 
within the borough boundary of Tiverton, Mr. Eow frqm the 
first felt a deep interest in the municipal government of that 
'town. In 1863 he was chosen to an aldermanic seat, which 
he held to the time of his death, having been re-elected at 
each sextennial vacation. Except during later years he was 
very regular in his attendance at the Council meetings, and 
Ms opinions had great weight. In the same year as he 
Was chosen an alderman he was unanimously nominated as 
mayor, and he retained the robes of oflBce the following year. 
He was chief magistrate again in 1872-3, and was shortly 
after named by the Lord Chancellor as justice of the peace 
both for the borough and the county. He held many other 
important local positions, being a trustee of the borough 
charities, a market trustee, a land tax commissioner, a 
governor of Blundell's School and of the Tiverton Middle 
School, and a member of many committees. When the 
ecclesiastical district of Cove was made a separate parish, 
Mr. Row accepted the office of churchwarden, and he always 
showed a hearty interest in its welfare, giving generous 
support to the reading-room and other institutions for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 

VOL. xxii. D 
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Mr. Eow owned, besides Cove, numerous properties scattered 
about in different parts of North Devon and West Somerset, 
and was held in very high estimation by his tenants, being 
a most kind-hearted man, a staunch friend, and a liberal 
landlord. 

He became a member of the Association in 1865, on the 
occasion of its visit to Tiverton, when, as mayor, he joined 
in giving it a hearty reception, and he was one of the Vice- 
Presidents for the year. 

He died, after a brief illness, at his residence at Cove, on 
the 30th June, 1890, aged 80 years, leaving a widow and two 
sons and four daughters to mourn his loss. 



V. 

Egbert Standerwick, of Thornworthy, Chagford, was the 
great-grandson of Williain Standerwick, of Steps, a younger 
son of the ancient family of Standerwick, of Broadway, 
Somerset, and was born in London 22nd June, 1818. He 
was educated at the Congregational School, Cheshunt, and 
entered into business in due time as a merchant and ship- 
owner. After a successful course of business he retired at 
the age of 50, and from that date made Devonshire his home. 
He married, first, Mary Ann, daughter of Thomas Popham, 
Esq., of Topsham, who died in 1871 ; and second, in J873, 
Sarah Varwell, second daughter of Edward Hawkins, Esq., of 
St. Thomas, Exeter, who survives him. 

On his retirement from business he settled at Mount Howe, 
Topsham, where he took an active part in public affairs as a 
member of the School Board and founder of the Working 
Men's Club, as also in religious matters. The attractions of 
Dartmoor, however, led him to change his residence from 
Mount Howe to Thornworthy, which he soon transformed 
from a common moor farm to a lovely country residence, and 
a centre of light and leading. The work hef had begun at 
Topsham he continued at Chagford, where his memory will 
long remain. He died at Edgerton House, Pennsylvania, 
Exeter, the residence of his sisters-in-law, on the 26th 
February last. 

From 1874 to his death he was a warm supporter of the 
Association, and on his estate of Thornworthy two kistvaeiis 
were found in 1879, as will be seen on reference to the 
Association's Transactions for 1880, pages 365-374. Of 
these, one has been placed in the Museum at Torquay. 



FIFTEENTH EEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC MEMORAifDA. 

Fifteenth Eepoet of the Committee on Scientific Memoranda, 
consisting of Mr. Francis Brent, Mr, T. R. A. Briggs, 
Mev, W. Earpley, Mr, P, 0. Hutchinson, Mr, If, S, Gill, 
Mr, E, ParfUt, Mr, J, Brooking Bowe (Secretary), and 
Mr, B, Ji, Worth, for the purpose of noticing the discovery 
or occurrence of su^h facts, in any department of sdentific 
enquiry, and connected with Devonshire, as it may he 
desirable to place upon permanent record, hut which may 
not he of sufficient importance in themselves to form the 
mbfects of separate paper's. 

Edited by J. Brooking Bowe, f.s.a., f.l.s., Hon. Secretary. 

(Bead st Barnstaple, July, 1800.) 



The contributions sent to the Committee during the past year 
have been but few. The account of the finding of worked 
flints and flakes on Staddon Heights is interesting. 

(Signed) Francis Brent, Chairman. 

J. Bbooking Bowe, Hon. Secretary. 

I. ANTHROPOLOGICAL. 
STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

"Flakes, bones, and small implements, &c., of flint have 
been found in number on Staddon Heights, on the eastern 
and southern sides of Plymouth Sound, but hitherto they 
have only been picked out of the loose earth which, having 
beeu removed from the Heights during the foundation of 
the enclosure and earthworks, had been tilted over the 
slopes towards the Sound, or on the southern side of the 
hill towards Bovisand. 

** Some months since, however, a portion of the turf within 

D 2 
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the enclosure of the fortifications, and near the wall behind 
the rifle butts, had been pared off for the purposes of tbe- 
War Department, and from out of the thin layer of soil, 
left immediately above the native rock, I have taken flakes 
and pieces of worked flint which had evidently lain there 
from the time when they were originally deposited. 

"Again, at the edge of the cliff above the ditch of the 
fortification, on the southern side, a new road has been cut 
through the * heading' of the clifl', and through the rock 
to the depth of several feet, to enable heavy guns to be 
brought from below, and placed in the respective batteries ; 
in this * heading,* and almost down upon the rock, at a depth 
of two feet from the surface, and on either side of the section, 
I have further found several flakes, and an interesting 
nucleus or core, which, from its bright appearance and 
absence of patine, had evidently remained in the soil from 
the date of its deposit. 

" It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that at or near 
this spot was situated the camp or village of the early flint- 
workers that overlooked Plymouth Sound on one side, corre- 
sponding with a similar camp on the porphyry hill at Maker 
on the other side, from which so many flint-flakes, scrapers, 
and implements have been taken. (Francis Brent.) " 

"The finds of stone implements that have come to my 
knowledge since the last Eeport are as follows : 

"A stone adze, found by Mr. Ellery A. Bennett, of Plymouth, 
September, 1889, on Woodland Farm, Ugborough, quite 
perfect. Extreme length 3| inches, breadth 2^ inches; 
diameter of hole — oval — 1 inch by f inch. It is apparently 
of felstone, and closely resembles a greenstone adze found 
at North Bovey in 1865, figured in Evans's Stone Implements. 

"Flint knife, edges worn, found by Mrs. E. N. Worth, June, 
1890, near St. Michael of Halstock, Okehampton. 

" Flint arrow tips, found by Mr. E. Hansford Worth — one 
near Walkhampton Church; another near Drizzlecombe, in 
the Plym Valley ; and a part of a flint knife on the Abbot's 
Way in the same locality. (E. N. Worth.)" 

II. ORNITHOLOGICAL. 
CUCKOO IN NEST OF REDBREAST. 

" A young Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus, Linn.) in a nest of the 
Bedbreast (Erythaca rubeeula). — On June 13th of the present 
year I saw, in a nest of the Eedbreast, built in a hollow in a 
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bank at Bircham, in the parish of Egg Buckland, a nearly 
fledged young Cuckoo. It had been so well nurtured by its 
foster-parents as to be able to show the ordinary fierceness 
found in nestlings of this species, when nearly old enough 
to fly. It struck at my hand with its bill, and elevated its 
wings in the usual manner. It seems worth while to notice 
the fact of a Cuckoo having deposited an egg in a nest of 
the Eobin; for although there must be altogether many 
instances on record of nests of this species having been 
chosen, yet they are much less frequently selected than 
those of either the Hedge Sparrow or the Meadow Pipit ; 
the only two species in whose nests I had myself until this 
present year ever seen either the eggs or the young of the 
Cuckoo. I find in Yarrell's British Birds (ed. 4, ii., 394, note) 
the remark that the Hedge Sparrow, Eeed Warbler, Pied 
Wagtail, and Meadow Pipit deserve particular notice as 
being those species most commonly chosen as foster-parents. 
(T.K. Archer Briggs.)" 

III. BOTANICAL. 
LBOCARPUS VERMIOOSUS. 

"It may interest botanists to mention that I found, grow- 
ing upon the extremities of gorse in the cricket ground at 
Heathfield, Bovey Tracey, the not very common Leocarpns 
V&i'micosuSy in orange-red, berry-like growths, not unlike 
gall-nuts, except as to bright colour. 

" I gathered them at the end of November, 1889. (S. F. 
Palmer, St JohrCs, Bovey Tracey.) " 

IV. METEOROLOGICAL. 
I. A WATERSPOUT IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 

The following letter appeared in the Western Morning 
News of August 13th, 1889 : 

"Sir, — This afternoon about three I saw a fine marine water- 
spout underneath a dense black cloud over Staddon Heights and 
near Bovisand. When I first sighted the spout I saw the conical 
descending column. The wind in the Sound was about S. W. ; but 
the marine base of the spout and the cloud were evidently moving 
with unequal velocity, for the lower cone was greatly bent, and was 
not as perfect a cone as some I have seen. I should judge the lower 
cone to have been probably twenty-five or thirty fathoms in diameter. 
Both cones travelled along the land towards Batten, and the marine 
base scattered and burst hito spray on striking the shore between 
the coastguard cottages and the rifie butts. The cloud column 
remained in view for a few seconds after the spout dispersed, and 
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then the black cloud to which it belonged swept over the land in a 
N.E. direction. I heard no noise, and saw no lightning. The 
spout was in view about one minute.^— Yours truly, 

"F. a Lank. 
"8, West Hoe Terrace, Plymouth, August 10th, 1889." 



II. THUNDERSTORM IN NORTH DEVON. 

" Mr. Greenwood Penny, of Netheigrove, High Bickington, 
furnishes some valuable statistical information connected 
with the severe thunderstorm of the last week in May. 
Although the information relates to all parts of Devon, yet 
seeing that the severity was felt greater in proportion in 
North Devon than in other places in the county, the follow- 
ing table will be read with interest. The figures will explain 
themselves : 



Locality. 


C'OMMENCEMENl' 

OP Storm. 


JtlLLEt) bV LlOtltNINO. 








Man. 


H.* 


8.t 


B.: 


Axniinster * . . 


Afternoon. 


i 


1 1 • 


• • • 




Barnstaple . 


1 4 


a 






\.. 




Baiupton Speke < 




>> 


... «i t 




21 


2 


Black Torrington , 




2.80 p.m. 






« • • 




Bradworthy . 




2.30 p.m. 


lit .t t 




6 




Bude . 




1 p.m. 






* fc 4 




Burlescombe 4 < 






t 




A « 4 




Crediton 




2 p.m. 


I 




• • • 




t)a\vlish . 1 




3 p.m. 


....it 




t i 4 




Dunkeswell 4 




Afternoon. 






• • • 




Exeter . 




1 a.m., and 
again evening. 


it ... t 




• 4 4 




fixmouth 




i • t • . • 


I. . . i. 




• • • 




£:ast Budleigh 




12.80 a.m. 






41 4 




High Bickington . 




3 p.m. 


t t . i k t 




* 4 • 




Holsworthy » t 




2.15 p.m. 






• • ■ 




Haldon . 




... 1 it 






4 




finish . 




3 p.m. 


t t 1 . • . 




4 




Little Torrington . 




1 p.m» 




1 


1 1 » 




Moretonhatnpstead 






Bert Martin 




4 




Merton 






t i . . 1 1 




• • • 




t*etersmarland < 




8 p.m. 






ft 4 4 




Powderhatn . 




1 a.m. 






• 4 • 




Bandford 




3 p.m. 


.. . t i k 




• 4 4 




Stratton » 




1.30 p.m. 






4 4 4 




Tiverton . , 




2 p.m. 


• .. . t k 




• • • 




I'opsham 




2 p.m. 


• t » .. • 


• 


• • « 




WitheridgB . 




130 p.&). 






4 b b 




^ 


fioi 


Be. t Shee] 


}. t BqU< 


ocka. 







"'Other casualties t Holy Trinity Church tower, Barnstaple, 
struck 6.30 p.m. ; Holsworthy Church tower, struck 3 p.m. ; Mr. 
Payne*s house at Merton struck ; outhuildings struck and burned, 
property of Mr. Oatway, Tawstock, near Barnstaple ; house struck 
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at Topsham (Mr. F. Underhiirs) ; Angel Hotel and out-houses 
struck at Witheridge ; trees struck in many localities.* 

"Summing up, Mr. Penny says that 

" *The ahove table, compiled chiefly from reports which appeared 
in the columns of the Devon and Exeter Gazette, may be of interest 
ill showing at -it' glance the area covered by the thunderstorms of 
Whit-Sunday, the time of their occurrence in various locaHties, 
and the disasters occasioned by lightning alone. It will be seen 
that the storm of Sunday afternoon was preceded by another ,in. 
the early hours of the morning over Exeter, Exmouth, and 
Powderham, where lihe hail is reported to have done considerable 
damage. Another storm developed over Holsworthy at about 
5 a.m. ; but Sunday forenoon appears to have been universally 
bright and line, the temperature being unusually high for the time 
of year. The second, and by far the more destructive storm, 
developed over the greater part of Devonshire between the hours 
of 1 and 4 p.m., reports of its severity having reached from 
Barnstaple (north), Dawlish (south), Axminster (east), and from 
Bude and Stratton, Cornwall (west). In Mid-Devon, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Tiverton and Holsworthy, the severity of 
the storm is reported to have been almost unprecedented. The 
generally-received opinion that summer thunderstorms arise from 
the rapid condensation of vapour, and consequent development of 
electricity, from a warm, humid atmosphere, by the chilling influence 
of cold air currents and changes of wind in its higher regions 
seems to be borne out by the facts. So extremely rapid was its 
formation, that it came upon us in apparently calm, settled, bright 
summer weather, with scarcely an hour's warning. We have no 
records of its commencement anywhere before mid-day, and at 
3 p.m. it was raging furiously over nearly the whole county. 
Here at High Bickington the sky was cloudless at mid-day. At 
3 p.m. distant thunder was heard, the sky being then overcast to 
the S.E. At this hour I noticed the rapid formation of cumuli 
clouds in the clear sky, which soon coalesced in large rolling 
masses, darkening the whole heavens. In another half-hour the 
storm was raging in all its fury, and continued with intermissions 
until late in the evening. The barometer, which had been steady 
at about 29*5 during the previous twenty-four hours, rose slightly 
when the storm was at its height. (Townshend M. Hall.) '" 

V. NUMISMATICAL. 
COINS AT TBIGNMOUTH. 

"The three following coins have been found in or near 
Teignmouth : 

" 1. An abbey piece, dug up by Mr. W. Pepperell in his garden, 
U, Coombe Road, Teignmouth, in August, 1889. The legends are 
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imperfect; but the device upon one side is a square containing 
four fleurs-de-lis, and on the other an article that appears in one 
direction like a hat, in the other like a basket. 

" 2. A copper coin, dug up at Shaldon during the progress of 
the waterworks in 1888. 

** O. Arms — a demi-lion rampant issuing from the waves; crest 
— a ducal crown. 

" R A large V with and C interlaced ; above, a castle between 
two stars; below, 1745. 

" 3. A copper coin, the size of a modern penny, dug up in a 
field at Kingsteignton, March, 1889. The device on the obverse 
— a cross — can be made out^ and a few letters of the legend on the 
reverse. 

" 4. A Eoman denarius, said to have been found two years ago 
in Plymouth, locality unknown, but supposed to be while the 
finder was at work in George Street. Brought to me by a labourer 
trampiug from Plymouth, Christmas, 1889. 

"0. Head of Hadrian; legend imperfect; but hadrianvs avg 
legible. 

**E. A seated female figure with plectrum and ibis. Legend,- 

AEGYPTOS. (J, J. OgILVIB EvANS.)" 



TWELFTH REPOET OF THE BARROW COMMITTEE. 

Twelfth Report of the Barrow Committee^ consisting of 
Mr, P. F, S. Amery, Mr, Q, Doe, Mr. P, 0, Hutchinson, 
Mr. E. Parfitt, Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, and Mr, R. N, 
Worth (Secretary), to collect and record facts relating to 
Barrows in Devonshire, and to take steps, where possible, 
for their investigation. 

Edited by R. N. Worth, f.o.s., Hon. Secretary. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



The Committee have to present, as their Report for 1890, 
some results of recent investigations on Dartmoor, which 
will serve to indicate the quantity of material remaining to 
be collected in that region. They are glad to know that 
Mr. R Burnard is now making a full examination of the 
kistvaens of the moorland (see his paper, post ^) ; but they 
much regret that so little interest seems to be taken in 
the practical investigation of the subject by other members 
of the Association. j. Brooking Rowb, Chairman. 

R. N. Worth, Secretary. 

DARTMOOR. 

Several additional facts relating to sepulchral remains on 
Dartmoor have been made public during the past year. 

A paper by Mr. R. Hansford Worth, c.E., on " The Moor- 
land Plym," published in the Transactions of the Plymouth 
Institution,^ gives an account of the antiquities of the valley 
of the Plym above Shaugh Bridge. The sepulchral elements 
include the following : 

" Near the angle of Cadworthy Farm [Wigford Down] is a 

^ See also the paper by Dr. Prowse, "The Neighbourhood of Taw Marsh," 
* Vol. X. pp. 289-310. 
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kistvaen, the cover-stone of which measures four feet by 
four feet, and still rests on one of the sides. A circle of 
about twenty feet diameter of large stones surrounds it, and 
near by, to the north, stand two more circles, in one of 
which are what may be the remains of another kistvaen." 
On the same Down the existence of a number of small 
cairns, possibly sepulchral, is recorded. 

" On the height of Wjgford Down, which overlooks Cad- 
over, are a group of remains. These consist of a kistvaen, 
the cover-stone of which has been removed, and now lies 
to one side, while the tomb itself has collapsed ; around the 
kist is a circle twenty-four feet in diameter, the stones com- 
posing which are exceptionally large, the dimensions of one 
being nine feet by four feet by three feet." Near Cadover 
Bridge and its cross two tumuli of small size are noted. 

The cavity in the rocks on the summit of Hawks Tor, 
referred to in the Perambulation as a cromlech, is claimed as 
artificial. 

Emmetts Post " stands on a fair*sized tumulus, which at 
least looks ancient." 

On Legis Tor "there is a hitherto unrecorded kistvaen, 
the cover-stone of which measures five feet by four feet one 
inch. The sides have fallen in." 

" About 400 feet to the west of the Shavercombe Brook, 
and 900 feet above the waterfall, are the remains of a kist- 
vaen, of which the cover-stone has been thrown on one 
side, while the kist itself has fallen in. A circle of stones 
surrounds the whole." 

On Drizzlecombe " stands a group of remains hitherto, so 
far as I can discover, undescribed. They consist of three 
long rows of stones, each terminated at one extremity by a 
fallen menhir, and at the other by a barrow. Associated 
with these are two large tumuli, and a large enclosure sur- 
rounding two hut^circles. At a short distance to the north 
there is a very fine kistvaen, from which the cover-stone 
has been removed, and there are remains apparently of a 
stone row leading from this to a small circle of stones, 
standing and fallen, and probably surrounding another as yet 
unopened kist." The first row of stones from the west 
begins with a fallen menhir, and is 488 feet in length — 
"terminated by a small barrow of about eighteen feet diameter, 
which apparently covers a kistvaen. A stone, probably the 
cover of this kistvaen, lies a few feet away from the barrow 
to the south. ... 119 feet to the south-east of this barrow 
is the large cairn known as the Giant*s Basin, probably on 
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account of the concavity of its upper surface. This cairn 
is thirty-four feet in diameter at the top, and eighty-four at 
the base* Between it and the barrow is a group of stones 
consisting of a large flat slab held in an inclined position by 
resting on smaller blocks*" There is another menhir 132 
feet north-west of the cairn, the commencement of a row of 
stones 491 feet long, which ''terminates at the east in a barrow 
or tumulus twenty-nine feet wide at base, and surrounded 
by a stone circle of which nine members can still be traced. 
These, as are those around the other two barrows, are flat 
slabs inclined away from the mound, and supported in that 
direction by smaller stones. About equidistant on either 
side of this last barrow are two others of similar size, the 
northern of which has no stone row attached, but is surrounded 
by a circle of which thirteen members can still be traced. 
The southern barrow, which is sixty-eight feet from the 

i central, is surrounded by a circle of which twelve stones 
still remain, and in addition to this a row, now incomplete, 
extends towards the barrow by Giant*s Basin, and terminates, 
after continuing over 276 feet, in a fallen mSnhir. . . . Further 
to the east, and in the alignment of this last row, is an 

i ' enclosure containing two hut*circles, and last of all a large 
cairn fifty^nine feet in diameter. To the north of all is a 
kistvaen standing on an artificial mound thirty-five feet in 
diameter at base* The cover-stone, which measures six 
feet by four feet three inches, has been raised, and now rests 
inclined against one of the edges of the kist, which itself 
measures four feet long by two feet three inches wide, and 
three feet six inches deep. An exceedingly fragmentary 
row extends from this 250 feet to the eastward, where it 
terminates in a stone circle of twenty feet diameter." 

The two tumuli on Eylesbarrow are noted as much dis- 
turbed, and appearing to have been chambered, " though this 
may be due to recent interference." On the slope of Lower 
Barter Tor " is a cairn which has been broken into*" 

"Near the head of Langcombe, on the eastern hill, is the 
kistvaen known as Grimsgrove or grave. The tomb is better 
built than is usual, and the cover-stone, which has now 
fallen in, was trimmed square to fit it. The dimensions of 
the kist are three feet three inches by two feet nine inches 
by two feet deep, and a circle of stones fourteen feet in 
diameter surrounds it. This circle contains nine stones, all 
of which are standing* Near Calveslake Tor is a mound 
eighteen feet in diameter supporting a kistvaen one foot 
six inches wide by three feet seven inches long and one foot 
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seven inches deep. The cover-stone has been removed, and 
rests in a slanting position partly overhanging the tomb. 
It is irregularly shaped, and its longest diagonal is seven 
feet, its shorter being six feet." 

Mr. Hansford Worth has also supplied some additional 
notes of his observations in the Plym Valley, which is one 
of the richest localities on Dartmoor for pre-historic remains 
of various kinds. He writes : 

" In the valley of the Wallabrook, on the eastern side, and 
opposite Hentor Meadow, is a kistvaen occupying a some- 
what isolated position. When the bracken is standing it is 
almost impossible for anyone not knowing its exact locality 
to find it. The sides have fallen in, and the cover-stone, 
which is intact, has been moved, and lies a few feet oflf. 

"In Drizzlecombe, to the eastward of Giant's Basin, are two 
stones which stand parallel to each other, and resemble the 
two longer sides of a kistvaen, but whether they ever formed 
part of such it is impossible to discover. 

" In Langcombe, about a couple of hundred yards to the 
north-east of the junction of the tributary which joins 
Langcombe Brook on its northern side, some distance above 
the main river, are a group of stone remains, prominent 
among which are two kistvaens. Curiously enough in both 
these the whole kist stands above ground level, and the 
barrows, if they were at any time enclosed by such, have 
been removed. These are the only instances of kists with- 
out supporting mounds in the Plym Valley. Of the more 
important of these, three sides, the northern, southern, and 
eastern still stand ; while the western side, and the unbroken 
cover-stone, lie close by. This kist is three feet long by two 
feet five inches wide by two feet deep, and stands in a stone 
circle of twenty-one feet diameter, of which the eastern side 
is still perfect. The cover-stone measures four feet eight 
inches by six feet. 

"The other kistvaen has collapsed, with the cover-stone 
still resting on two of the sides." 



EIGHTH REPORT (SECOND SERIES) OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE CLIMATE OF DEVON. 

Eighth Report of the Committee — consisting of Mr, P, F, 
8, Amery, Mr. E. E, Olyde, f.r.Met.Soc., (Secretary), Mr, 
James Hamlyn, and Mr, E, Parfitt — appointed to collect 
and tabulate trustworthy and comparable observations on 
the climate of Devon. 

Edited by E. E. Glyde, Hon. Secretary. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



Tour Committee present an abstract of Meteorological ob- 
servations made during 1889, relating to the Eainfall, 
Temperature, Humidity, and Cloud, as recorded in localities 
fairly representing the various districts of the county. 

The station at Castle College, Torquay, has been dis- 
continued; but its place has been filled in the Eeport 
by observations made at Hobart Terrace, lipson Eoad, 
Plymouth. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the Committee, again begs to 
thank those observers who have assisted him by contributing 
their figures direct. In a few cases in which the Temperatures, 
Humidities, or Cloud amounts differed slightly from those 
given in the Meteorological Record, published by the Eoyal 
Meteorological Society, the figures in the Record are here 
given, as they are rigorously examined and corrected by the 
Assistant-Secretary of that Society. The observations from 
Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Buckfastleigh, and Holne are 
not published in the Meteorological Record, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE OF DEVON. 



The particulars of 
follows ; 



STATION. 



Ilfracombe 

Plymouth (Lipeon Road) 
Teignmoutn (Bitton) 
Torquay (Devon Kosery) 
Babuacombe (Kirkhaiii) 
Sidmouth (Sidmount^ 
Exeter (Devon and Kxeter 

Institution) 
Brampford Speke 
CuUorapton 
Buckfastleiu;h ... 
Ashburton (Druid) 
Princetown (Dartmoor) 
Holne (Vicarage) 



the stations and observers are as 



^EVATION. OBSERVER. 

feet. 

25 ... W. M. Tattam. 

125 ... J. Merrifield, li<.d., f.r.Mkt.S3c, 

70 ... W. C. Lake, m.d. 

36 ... A. Chandler. 

293 ... E. E. Olyde, f.b.Mrt.Soc. 

186 ... W. T. Radford, m.d., p.b.Mbt.8 c, 

140 ... E. Paratt. 

Miss M. B. Gamlen. 

T. Turner, j.p., jf.r.Ukt,So, 

James Hamlyn. 

P. F. S. Amery, j.p. 

F. W. S. Stone, m.B. 

Rev. F. Gill, M.A. 



i 



140 ... 

.. 202 ... 

.. 160 ... 

.. 684 ... 

., 650 ... 



Edward Parfitt, Chairman, 
E. E, GhYDK, Secretary, 
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NOVEMBER. 



Ilfracombe . 
Plymouth . 
Teignmouth (B.) . 
Torquay (D. R.) . 
Babbacombe 
Sidmouth . 
Exeter 

BrampfordSpeke. 
CuUompton . 
Buckfastleigh 
Ashburton . 
Princetown . 
Holne 



2.03 


IS 


.76 


53-2 


50.2 


90 


4.65 


S3-0 


36.3 


58.0 


2.21 


12 


.83 


48.8 


47.6 


91 


43-7 


53.8 


29.5 


57.0 


1-33 


10 


.43 


49.8 


47.6 


87 


44.0 


52.1 


30.2 


57.9 


2.07 


15 


.68 


51-4 


48.1 


87 


43.7 


52.7 


26.8 


60.6 


1.76 


13 


.57 


50.0 


48.0 


88 


44.1 


52.5 


29.4 


62.1 


1.39 


13 


.32 


48.2 


46.8 


93 


43.7 


51.6 


28.8 


57.4 


.90 


8 


.42 


49.8 


• • • 


• • • 


38.8 


51. 1 


22.3 


57.0 


1.28 


12 


•35 


49.1 


45-9 


93 


41.4 


51.2 


25.0 


57.8 


1.83 


13 


.63 


49.4 


46.0 


89 


41.3 


51.3 


25-3 


59.0 


2.55 


10 


1.36 


54.5 


45-9 


90 


40.8 


51.6 


247 


63.0 


2.97 


13 


I. II 


50.8 


46.9 


92 


43-6 


51.0 


28.9 


62.6 


7.56 


26 


1.61 


• « • 


48.1 


93 


39-4 


54.2 


24.9 


60.7 


3-36 


13 


1.16 


• • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


.. • 


• • • 



8.8 
8.4 
7.5 

7.5 
8.1 

8.S 

• • • 

8.4 

7.5 

7.1 
8.1 



DECEMBER. 



Ilfracombe . 
Plymouth . 
Teignmouth (B.) . 
Torquay (D. R.) . 
Babbacombe 
Sidmouth . 
Exeter 

BrampfordSpeke . 
Cullompton . 
Buckfastleigh 
Ashburton . 
Princetown . 
Holne • 



2.40 


14 


.S2 


44.0 


440 


84 


40.4 


48.1 


30.9 


54.4 


3-25 


IS 


.63 


43- 


40.8 


90 


33-4 


45.6 


28.5 


53.3 


2.17 


17 


.41 


43-3 


40.2 


88 


36.2 


46.4 


25.0 


53.7 


2.62 


17 


.50 


43- 


40.2 


87 


3S.6 


47.3 


25.3 


54-5 


2.34 


16 


.48 


42.0 


41.2 


90 


36.6 


47.0 


26.4 


SSI 


2.19 


19 


.50 


42.2 


40.2 


92 


3S.9 


46.5 


26.5 


54.3 


1.52 


II 


.40 


43.0 


• • • 


• ■ • 


31.3 


44.0 


193 


S3. 5 


2.03 


17 


•45 


41.0 


37.2. 


93 


32.0 


44-3 


20.8 


52.9 


2.31 


18 


.43 


40.1 


37.1 


88 


31.6 


44.8 


19. S 


52.9 


4.91 


IS 


1.20 


41.8 


39- 


90 


33.6 


46.4 


19. S 


S3. 6 


3.42 


14 


.72 


40.3 


40.7 


91 


37.1 


46.0 


27.4 


S3- 7 


7.88 


16 


I. II 


« » • 


42.9 


• • • 


34.8 


• • • 


23.9 


• • ■ 


4.88 


16 


1. 14 


• • • 


• • • 


• t • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 



7.8 

7-4 
7.0 

6.7 

7-2 

7-4 

• • • 

7.9 

7-5 

6.9 
6.6 
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SECOND EEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
DEVONSHIRE EECOEDS. 

Second Report of the Committee, consisting of the Ve7y Rev. 
Canon Brownlow, Dr. Brushfield, Mr. J. B, Chanter 
(Secretary, pro tern.), Mr, B, W. Cotton, the Very Bev. 
Dean Cowie, the Bev. J. Ingle Dredge, Mr. J. Brooking 
Rome, Mr. E. Windeatt, and Mr. B. N. Worth, for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting on any collections of 
Manuscripts, Records, or Ancient Documents existing in, 
or relating to, Devonshire, with the nature of their contents, 
their locality, and whether in public or private hands. 

Edited by J. R. Chanter, Hon. Secretary pro tern, 
(Bead at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



The present Report of this Committee consists of (1) A 
supplementary schedule, in continuation of that already 
given (Trans., vol. xx., pp. 55-68), of the collection of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel William Harding, now deposited in 
the North Devon Athenaeum, at Barnstaple, by Mr. J. R. 
Chanter; (2) An account of the Devonshire portion of the 
MS. collection of the late David Thomas Powell in the 
* British Museum, by Mr. R. W. Cotton ; (3) Notes on some 
missing Devonshire MSS., by Mr. R. W. Cotton and Mr. J. 
Brooking Rowe, f.s.a. 

J. R. Chanter, Hon. Secretary pro tern. 

I. THE HARDING MSS. SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Since the publication of the report on this collection read 
at Exeter in 1888, a number of other papers have been 
recovered which had been mislaid, or returned by persons 
who had borrowed them. The loose papers have, as far 
as possible, been sorted into the several cases set out in 

£ 2 
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the second schedule of the report. The remainder, con- 
Biating of mamiscript books and paniphlets of a similar 
character to those in the lirat schedule, will form a aupple- 
mebt thereto, and the whole are now deposited iu the record 
room of the North Devon Athenitium. The coUection has 
as jet found no competent person williiig to undertake 
the work of further arrangement and indexing, further than 
affijcing distinct labels to the different cases and volumes. A 
brief summary of the recent additions follows : 

Bound in voluvies in continuation of first schedule. 

No. OB 

Vol. DiacBiPTioH, Size, &c KsTtnu or Costenis. 

38 Three quarto books, 9 x 7i, Extracts from Ilookor'a un- 
leather covers. Labelled published History. Altogether 
" Extracts from Dr. Hooker's 9G pages, in very clear minute 
MS. Historyof Exeter" (now writing, from a.d. 1218-1590, 
in tbe Exeter Kecoid Koom), with an Index apparently com- 
piled by Colonel Harding. The 
original has been often proposed 
to bo published ; but until then 
this abridged copy may be useful 
for perusal 

39 Folio vol., 13x8, morocco A miscellaneous collection, on a 
and marbled boards, 293 greatvariety of subjects — extracts 
pages, with some insertions, from old authors and MSS., 
&c. Lettered " E i!," and monuments and inscriptions, 
labelled "Family History biographies, family history, pedi- 
and Pedigrees." grees, local notes, and various 

matters relating to Devon. 

40 A similar sized vol., morocco Another miscellaneous collection, 
andmarbled. Lettered "E"2." mainly pedigrees, biographies. 
Many loose insertions. 167 and family history, ariaorial 
pages. notes and trickings, Wreys, BoU' ' 

chiers, Kobsarts, &0. A Devon- 
shire common-place hook. 

Booklets and small collections in covei's placed in nuvibered 
cases as part of second schedule. 

No. 

25 The (Jarew Monument in Exeter Cat/iedral. Detailed Pedigrees 

and Armorial Bearings Emblazoned. Blue cloth cover, 4to. 

26 Coins, Tokens, Amuleii, Putter^' Marks, &c, 'JO pagee, and 

loose papers. Marble cover, ito. 
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27. Cuttings, variovs. 36 pages, including Honiwell's Diary, a.d. 

1590. 

28. Cuttings — Notes and Lectures on Devonshire, 17 pages. 

29. BooMet, 8vo., 24 pages. Biographies and Cuttings, princi- 

pally relating to Exeter. 

30 Bundles of Family Pedigrees and Notes — the various families 
of Chichester, Peverills, Phillips, &c. t "R P atj ^ 

II. THE POWELL MSS. 

These are the Additional MSS., Nos. 17,456-17,463, in the 
British Museum. They consist, according to the Museum 
catalogue, of "collections for the history of several of the 
counties of England, comprising notices and sketches of 
churches and gentlemen's seats, copies of inscriptions, monu- 
ments, brasses, etc." The eight volumes thus described 
formed part of the collection of the late Eev. David Thomas 
Powell, LL.B., of Tottenham, sold by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, July 31.- August 3, 1848, and were purchased by 
the Trustees of the Museum. No. 17,459, or volume IV. 
of the set, relates to Devonshire and Dorsetshire, the former 
county occupying 106 folio leaves, or somewhat less than 
half of the volume, irrespective of numerous insertions of 
smaller pieces. With this portion only we are concerned for 
the present purpose. 

Mr. Powell's notes, which are generally similar in subject 
and treatment to those of the late Colonel Harding, and are 
illustrated by equally beautiful draughtsmanship, were made 
during a sojourn in South and East Devon in the autumn of 
the year 1811. They commence appropriately with the 
cathedral church of Exeter. Much of the ancient heraldic 
glass (as distinguished from modern insertions) of the east 
• window, and of the windows in the chapels, is drawn and 
coloured. Eeferring to the great west window, the subject of 
a controversy of to-day, Mr. Powell remarks that the " glass 
is certainly splendid and well drawn, the decaying or chipping 
is a very modern work." This, of course, relates to Peckitt's 
glass of the middle of the eighteenth century, painted by a 
new process. Mr. Powell gives a description of the cenotaph 
of Humphrey de Bohun, with a copy of the inscription ; and 
his collection includes drawings and descriptions of the 
Courtenay monuments with rubbings from the brass of Sir 
Piers Courtenay, and elaborate drawings of several of the 
ornate tombs of the bishops. There is also a good description 
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of Sir Peter Carew*s renaissance monument, accompanied by 
a highly-finished drawing, the numerous coats-of-arms being 
drawn and coloured separately. 

The churches of Ide, Dunchideock, Topsham, Clyst St 
George, Clyst St. Mary, Heavitree, Stockland, and Honiton 
were successively visited, and brief notes were taken of the 
objects of archaeological interest connected with them. 

From Topsham Mr. Powell crossed the river to Powder- 
ham. The castle, he remarks, " has been so modernized, and 
that in the worst way, that a description of it scarcely belongs 
to this account." He next visited Kenn church, "said by 
the inhabitants to be a quarter-cathedral," and took drawings 
of ancient armorial glass in the east window. 

A diversion was made to Ottery St. Mary, resulting in 
some fine tinted drawings of the exterior and interior of the 
church and sketches of the ancient monuments therein. 

Descriptions of the churches of Kenton, Lympstone, and 
Powderham follow. 

Mr. Powell, on an excursion west of the Exe, visited 
Teignmouth ; and of the original church of East Teignmouth 
(since destroyed) he has left a sketch. The church of 
Combe-in-Teignhead is next described, and coloured drawings 
of the heraldic glass in the east window and of the armorial 
bearings of the Hockmores on their family monuments are 
preserved. A description of the old church of St. Mary- 
church (since rebuilt), and of the church of Tor Mohun, with 
a short account of the Eidgeway family, follows. Forde 
House was next visited, and the heraldic glass (of which, 
however, there was but little) described. " They show a bed 
in which King William III. slept." Mr. Powell, visiting 
Haccombe church, was, of course, delighted with the copious 
monumental records of the ancient families associated with 
this church. He has left a very full account of them, with 
drawings of the monuments, brasses and heraldic tiles, and 
also copies of the inscriptions. " Against the north wall of 
the north aisle," he remarks, " up high, between the monu- 
ment of the second lady and the one sculptured with a cross, 
is fixed a large stone arm, the wrist and hand broke off. For 
what purpose this was placed, or its meaning, I am at a loss 
for, never having seen the lika Sir Henry [Carew] says it 
is esteemed the greatest curiosity in the church by antiquaries; 
but he did not tell me the reason, and I believe was ignorant 
himself about it." (p. 66.) A description of Paignton church 
occupies three-quarters of a folio page. Of Tor Abbey, or 
what survived of it, there is a large description, with a sketch 
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of the ruins, and a coloured view of the remains of the 
chapter-house. At Totnes the church and castle were 
described, and a sketch of tho old bridge (since destroyed) is 
preserved. The church of Chudleigh and its monumental 
inscriptions follow. At Berry Pomeroy Mr. Powell described 
the church and the monuments there— a page and a half — 
illustrating his description by many drawings. He also 
took coloured sketches of the castle. 

Keturning to East Devon, Mr. Powell visited Axminster, 
giving a large account of the church, occupying one page. 
At Stoke Canon church he made a drawing of the font, 
" which," he says, " is the most rude and ancient I ever met 
with." Canute's efiBgy was in glass, with a triple crown, and 
this motto, ^^ Knondus Rex qui donavit hoc manerium Eccl^^ 
Exony 

A description of the churches of Eewe and Silverton 
occupies one folio page ; of Bickleigh and its church one 
page ; of Tiverton church and castle one and a half page. 
To Bampton is given another page. The east window of 
the north aisle of this church is stated to be full of fine 
broken painted glass. 

These notices conclude with a very full account of Ford 
Abbey, situated in what was then a detached portion of 
Devonshire. This account of the abbey, with numerous 
drawings of its architectural details, and of the heraldry 
associated with the building, extends from page 88 to page 
106, or the end of that portion of the volume which relates 
to Devonshire. 

The interest of the antiquary in many of these notices 
will probably arise from the fact that they were written 
before the era of church -restoration had set in. I regret 
that the time at my disposal did not permit me to make an 
index to the several items in the original MSS., although, in 
any case, it would not have been easy to do so as the 
numerous insertions are unpaged; but as the consecutive 
order of the arrangement in the volume has been followed, 
they can be easily referred to. (R W. C.) 

in. SOME MISSING MSS. RELATING TO DEVONSHIRE. 

The following notes should perhaps be rather called 
Memoranda of MSS. relating to Devonshire, either supposed 
to be missing or whose present place of deposit has not been 
ascertained. It is not, of course, pretended that they are 
in any sense exhaustive. 
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Holland MSS. Joseph Holland, who is styled by Thomas Hearne 
" the famous Devonshire Antiquary," was the contemporary 
of Camden, and preceded Sir William Pole, who is usually 
considered the father of Devonshire antiquaries. He left 
a copy of the Heralds^ Visitation of Devonshire of 1564 
(Harleian MSS., 5871, B.M.), superscribed "Joseph Holland, 
1579, 21st, E.R," the whole written in a very neat hand. 
It may be conjectured that an obviously industrious anti- 
quary, several of whose essays on more general antiquarian 
topics were printed by Hearne in his Discourses, 1720, left 
behind him unpublished MSS. relating particularly to his 
own county. There are some MSS. of Holland's in the 
Lambeth Library, and in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Passmer MSS, The antiquities of Devonshire collected out of 
the ancient Books belonging to the Bishopric of Exeter, by 
the Rev. George Passmer, or Passemere, who was vicar of 
Awliscombe, in the chancel of the church of which parish 
there is a tablet to his memory, from 1668 to 1695. See 
Notes and Queries, 1st series, vol. v., p. 511. 

A Survey of Devon by Sir Henry Northcote ; mentioned by Lysons, 
Devonshire, vol. ii., p. 583. There is a volume of Arms and 
Pedigrees of the nobility and gentry of Devon, by John 
Northcote, 1654, in the Bodleian Library, which may be 
the MS. referred to by Fuller in his Worthies and by Lysons. 

Savery MSS. Papers belonging to Christopher Savery, of Shilston, 
Esq., of the time of the great civil war ; referred to by the 
author of an article on " Memorials of the Civil War in the 
County of Devon," printed in the Retrospective Review, vol. 
xii. ; (the reference is at page 204). They are unknown to 
the present representatives of the Savery family. 

Coffin MSS. Eight volumes of records of the Courts Baron 
relative to the CoflSn family, and "in the which a number 
of names of persons in the north of Devon occur." These, 
brought from Portledge, were on sale by S. Woolmer, book- 
seller, at Exeter, in 1801. 

Merivale MSS, Collections made by the late Mr. John Herman 
Merivale, of Barton Place, Exeter, and Lincoln's Lin. 
These consisted of thirty-six volumes. We have asked 
the Dean of Ely, and Miss Merivale, and others about them. 
A short time ago Miss Merivale sent the following extract 
from her father's diary, under date December, 1842 : "Visit 
from Capt. Sprye, an active Devonshire family-hunter, at 
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present busy in a work respecting the Compositions, &c., of 
the Long Parliament, about which Herman and I were so 
diligently employing ourselves some twenty years ago. I 
furnished him with my boxful of Devonshire papers for 
him to make what use of he pleases, and he appears abun- 
dantly thankful." In April, 1844, Mr. Merivale died, and 
his sons made enquiry for these papers, but never recovered 
them. Captain Sprye had died before the owner, without, 
it seems, having returned what he had borrowed. Captain 
Sprye lived at Black Hall, Ugborough. The papers 
must be somewhere. They are described as being tran- 
scripts and extracts from ancient Records, Deeds, State 
Papers, Law Cases and Reports, Heralds' Visitations, and 
other documents in the public depositories and private 
hands. One volume, in folio, bound in vellum, contained 
542 pages; another, in quarto, also bound in vellum, con- 
tained 555 ^ages; and there was a volume containing 
extracts from pamphlets in the British Museum. Besides 
these, there were thirty-three volumes described as memo- 
randum books, severally marked on the outside with the 
letters of the alphabet. 

Smith MSS. About 1825 (?) Mr. Edward Smith, of Wadham 
College, Oxford, issued a prospectus of a work entitled, 
" The Civil and Monastic History of the Town and Abbey 
of Tavistock." Mr. Smith died in January, 1827, without 
having published this work. In the newspaper notice of 
Mr. Smith's death, it is referred to as being nearly complete. 
Is this MS. still in existence, and, if so, in whose custody % 

An Ulicsiration of tJie County of Devon, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Biographical, &c. This was announced, in the Exeter Journaly 
May 1st, 1772, as preparing for the press, and in great 
forwardness, with references to the Rev. Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Alderman Walker, in Exeter. See Gough, British 
Topography, vol. i., p. 302. What was this work, and 
where is the MS. now 1 

(E. W. C— J. B. E.) 



LADY HOWAED OF FITZFOED. 

BT MRS. G. H. RADFORD. 
(Read at Barnstaple, Jaly,. 1890.) 



The town of Tavistock, one of the most pleasantly situated 
in all our county, has, as might be expected in so ancient a 
place, its legend and its ghost. The legend is very far from 
being as ancient as the town ; for while the written history 
of Tavistock goes back to 961, when its Abbey was founded, 
the legend cannot be traced further than the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the lady gave up the ghost, which 
walked thenceforward. But in spite of the short life of the 
legend, it is a very nice, respectable, blood-curdling story, 
and it has also the merit of being (to the best of my belief) 
unique in Devonshii*e. 

It is as follows : There was once a very wicked woman 
called Lady Howard, or more familiarly the Old Lady, who 
now every night for her sins rides in a coach made of bones 
from Fitzford (in Tavistock) to Okehampton Castle. As the 
clock strikes twelve, she starts from Fitzford Gateway in her 
coach of bones drawn by headless horses; in front of the 
carriage runs a sable hound with one eye in the middle of 
his forehead. Arrived at Okehampton the hound plucks a 
blade of grass (or in some versions three blades), and the 
cortige returns to Fitzford, where the blade of grass is laid 
on a certain stone. This is Lady Howard's penance, and it 
will last until every blade of grass in Okehampton Park is 
plucked, or the world comes to an end. 

In other versions the lady is herself the hound, and per- 
forms the same penance. 

A century ago the people of Tavistock had firm faith in 
this legend. It was a common saying when the Eev. E. A. 
Bray (born in 1778) was a boy, at evening parties when it 
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grew near midnight, " Let us begone, or we shall meet Lady 
Howard as she starts from Fitzford."^ An oM man told 
Mrs. Bray that he had seen the ghostly lady in her coach 
" scores of times." The legend has been repeated to me by 
men who had firmly believed it when they were told it as 
boys. And although this is a sceptical age, and doubt is 
rampant, and belief grows small, I do not think there are 
many elderly people in Tavistock who would wait outside 
Fitzibrd Gateway at midnight. The country folks also know, 
and half believe, the legend, and the green hollow way the 
lady nightly traverses is still pointed out. 

One of the old Devonshire songs in the Eev. S. Baring- 
Gould's collection is called, "My Ladye*s Coach," ^ and em- 
bodies this legend, with an additional touch of horror given 
to it by the ghostly lady inviting those she meets to step 
inside and ride with her. 

This legend has been used by Mrs. Bray in her novel 
FUz of Fitzford ; but this charming writer did not trouble 
to verify her facts, and her novels^ have done much to con- 
fuse the story of Lady Howard. For one thing Lady Howard 
in Fitz of Fitzford is enamoured of Sir John Fitz, in reality 
her father. 

The inquiring mind will naturally desire to know when 
Lady Howard lived, and why she was condemned to so 
awful a penance. 

In Tavistock itself the answers to these questions are 
meagre, and to the lover of dry dates and facts anything but 
conclusive. 

Lady Howard lived a very long time ago — in Queen Eliza- 
beth's days, may be hazarded. As to her sins, she married 
four husbands and murdered two or three of them, and the 
grisly coach is even said to be made of the bones of these 
unfortunate men, with one of their skulls at each comer by 
way of ornament. She also murdered two of her children 
in Betsy Grimbal's Tower, part of the old Abbey. What 
evil deed connects her name with the old oak that until 
last year hung over the river I do not know, but it was 
always called Lady Howard's tree. 

But now for the real life of this ghostly lady. 

Eesearch shows this terrible creature, this unnatural 
murderess, to have been a woman of feeling and determina- 
tion, who lived in stirring times, and was herself the sport 
of circumstances and cruel laws. My investigations have 

1 Tarrvar and Tavy, ii. 148. ' Part II., No. 30. 

' FUz of Fitzford, and Courtenay of 'Walreddon. 
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also led me to the belief that Lady Howard Tiever had a 
coach. Certeinly the inventory of her goods taken im- 
mediately after her death* proves that she did not then 
possess a wheeled vehicle, coach horses, or harness ; her only 
carriage being a sedan chair. Sedans were novelties in 
England in the reign of Charles I. (see Evelyn's Diary,^ 
who speaks of their introduction), and certainly the first 
sedan chair seen in Tavistock would be an object of wonder 
to the simple country folk, to whom carriages of any kind 
were unknown, the roads being so bad that pack-horses 
and sleds were used for carrying goods, and riding was 
universal. The fact that Lady Howard is represented in 
a coach drawn by horses justifies the conjecture that the 
legend is of late growth, and was only constructed after 
coaches had become well known, and there was no one 
living who had seen my lady in her sedan.® 

Mary Fitz, the lady's maiden name, was born^ on August 
1st, 1596, probably at Walreddon, and^ baptized the same 
day at Whitchurch. The family of Fitz had been established 

* Powderham Castle. ' February 8th, 1645, 

• In Risdon's Clwrographical Description of Devonshire, ed. of 1714, page 8, 
we find : roads " are cumbersome and uneven, amongst Rocks and Stones, 
painful for man and Horse, as they can best witness who have made Tryal 
thereof. For be they never so well mounted upon Horses out of other 
countries, when they have travelled one journey in these Parts, they can, 
in respect of Ease of Travel, forbear a second." In remarks on the present 
state of Devon, introductory to the new (1811) edition of Risdon, page iii., 
the editors say, " In Risdon's time the roads were exceedingly bad, and, as 
he quaintly tells us, * painful for man and Horse,'" etc. Specimens of what 
the roads formerly were are yet visible in many places, and show at once 
that a passage for wheel carriages was not contemplated in their formation, 
the carriage of every article on pack-horses being the only mode of convey- 
ance almost in the memory of persons now living. Turnpikes began to be 
formed about 1763, and Chappie objects that they had increased the number 
of carriages, particularly of post-chaises, by which the price of oats had 
been doubled. 

When Charles III. of Spain visited England, Prince George of Denmark 
(husband of Queen Anne) went to meet him ; their carriages had to be borne 
on the shoulders of peasants, and they were six hours performing the last 
nine miles« 

" In 1635 a patent was granted to Sir Saunders Duncombe for the introduc- 
tion of sedans, their purpose being * to interfere with the too frequent use of 
coaches to the hindrance of the carts and carriages employed in the necessary 
provision of the city and suburbs.' A rivalry now sprang up between coach 
and sedan, and gave rise to a humorous tract (published in London, 1635, 
with a picture of a coach), in which they hold a colloquy as to which should 
take precedence, a brewer's cart being appointed umpire." — Coach Building j 
by J. W. Burgess, p. 10. 

" Sedan chairs came into fashion in England in 1634, and were in general 
use by the middle of the century." — History of the Art of Coach Building, by 
G. A. Thrupp, Cantor Lectures, 1876. 

' Inq. J?, m., 4 Jac. I., No. 175. ^ JVTiitchurch Par. Beg, 
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at Ford, afterwards called Fitzford, just outside the town of 
Tavistock, for generations. In 1427-32 John Fitz, Governor 
of Lincoln's Inn, sat in Parliament as member for Tavistock ; 
and the name of Fitz constantly appears in the parish 
records. 

Their marriages increased their importance and possessions 
in Devon and Cornwall, and they had also property in Kent 
and Southwark. Eoger Fitz, who had followed the law in 
London, by his will (proved at Lambeth, April 28th, 1504) 
gave his two houses, " the Lyon and the liame being at the 
Stuys, within the Manor of Southwark, to fynde a perpetuall 
chantry preest synging for me and my friends in the Churche 
of Our Lady of Lewsham." He left his property, which was 
considerable, to his brother "Wat [Walter] ffytz of Tavy- 
stoke," whose grandson, Mary Fitz's grandfather, born in 
1528,® is one of Prince's "worthies'' of Devon. He was a 
noted lawyer ; and Prince quotes some of his legal opinions, 
and speaks of a work called Fytz, his Reports, then in manu- 
script. There are two springs of water on Dartmoor that 
still bear the name of Fice's or Fitz's Well, having been 
constructed by him, one near Okehampton, and the other 
near Princetown. The latter bears his initials, and the date 
1568, the same year in which he obtained (September 8th) a 
lease with power to carry water in pipes through the garden 
of John Northcott to his mansion house at Fitzford. ^ Some 
of these pipes have been dug up from time to time ; and the 
little house he built over the spring in his close, called the 
Boughthayes, still stands, now picturesquely covered with ivy. * 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir John Sydenham, of 
Brimpton, in Somerset, and had late in life one son, the 
" unfortunate " Sir John. Prince says that John Fitz was 
also an astrologer, and tells a singular story of his behaviour 
and predictions at the birth of his son. He died January 
8th, 1589-90, aged sixty-one,^ having the year before his death 
contributed liberally to the defence fund against the Spanish 
Armada. His friendship with Sir Francis Drake, his near 
neighbour, no doubt accounts for his being among the earliest 
contributors. 

His widow married Christopher Harris, of Eadford, an old 
friend of her husband's.^ 

There is a large monument in Tavistock Church to the 

* Inq. p, m.j 2 and 3 Philip and Mary I. , No. 25. 

^ Tavistock Parish Records^ arranged by R. N. Worth, p. 89. 

'^ liiq. p. m., 32 Eliz., No. 45. 

3 Harl. MS. 3288, folio 172b, and Survey of 1614, 
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memory of John Fitz and his wife (who survived him for 
many yeara), with their recumbent effigies, and a smallei 
kneeling figure of their son. It ia of stone, and apparently 
the work of a local artist, heing very inferior in execution to 
the monument of Judge Glanvill and his wife on the other 
side of the chancel. 

Curiously enough it bears no inscription, nor any traces of 
one, though the arms — the cross engrailed amidst ffoutiea de 
sang for Fitz, aud the three rams passant for Sydenham — are 
sculptured with great care and fidelity. 




MSB., 1091, toUo lib. 



John Fitz, by hia wiU,* dated November Ist, 1589, made 
his wife executrix, and gave particular instructions that she 
should obtain the wardship of hia son, who was fourteen 
years and twenty-seven weeka old when hia father died.* 
The widow did not succeed in this, and the wardship of the 
young heir was sold to Sir Arthur Gorges, "who tended more 

* 17 Drury, Somaiset HoUEe. ' Inq. p. m., 32 Eliz., No, 45, 
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to the good of the child than his own private profit,"® 
evidently most unusual conduct. Fitzford was probably let 
during the heir's minority, and his mother resided at 
Walreddon, where her initials M. F., and the date 1591, are 
cut in granite over the entrance. John Fitz, who was "a very 
comely person,"^ was married before he attained his majority 
to Bridget, sixth daughter of Sir William Courtenay.^ Of 
this marriage one child (Mary) was born, August 1st, 1596, 
when her father was just twenty-one years old. John Fitz 
made a settlement on his wife the next month (September 
7th, 1596), and another March 20th, 1598-9. 

The young gentleman being now of age, and finding him- 
self free from all restraint, begins to illustrate the old saying, 
that a frugal father makes a spendthrift son. His career seems 
to have been of a sufficiently festive character for three years, 
when something happened that sobered him for a time, and 
ought to have taught him wisdom through fear. 

The occasion was thus :® " Meeting on a time [June 4th, 
1599] at Tavistocke at dinner wyth manie of his neighbors 
and friends, with great varietie of merriments and discourse 
they outstript the noontide. Amongst other their table-talk 
Sir John was vanting his free Tenure in holding his lande, 
boasting that he helde not a foote of any but the Queene in 
England; to whoome Mayster Slanninge replyed, that 
although of courtesie it were neglected, yet of dewe and 
common rights hee was to paye him so muche by the yeere 
for some small lande helde of him, the rente being by reasonne 
of friendshippe long time intermitted ; uppon which wordes 
Sir John " (he was afterwards knighted) " told him with a 
great oath he lyed, and withall gave fuell to his rage and 
reines of spight to the unjustnes of his anger, offering to stab 
him. But Maister Slanning, who was knowne to be a man of 
no lesse courage and more curtesie, with a great knife that he 
had warded the hazard of suche threatnings." Friends at the 
table intervened, and the quarrel was patched up, so that 
after awhile Maister Slanning and his man "privately 
departed homewards" towards Bickleigh. "Long had he 
not ridden, but commanding his man to walke downe his 
horses in the way '* (probably one of the old hollow ways, so 
hot in summer), " himself the whiles taking the greene fields 
for his more contented walking, he might beholde Sir John 
Fites with foure more gallopping amaine after him. Which 

* The Bloudie Bookc ; or^ The Tragical End of Sir John Fitz. London, 1605. 
B. M. "^ B, B. 

8 Inq. p, m,f 4 Jac. I., No. 176. • B. B, 
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sight, as it could not but breede doubtful and fearful suspition, 
so could it not but be a great amazement to Maister Slanning, 
who little thought on the desperate plot of so vicious a 
minded blood-sucker." Asked his business, Sir John declares 
he will now revenge himself for the disgrace put upon him, 
and at once they all fall on Nicholas Slanning, who fights 
"facing fearful odds." He is wounded; and Sir John, 
"prickt on by one Crosse his man," as Slanning staggered 
with a blow from behind, runs him through the body. Prince 
gives a somewhat different account of the shameful deed, 
though he too mentions the " villain servant," and John Fitz's 
cowardly act in running Slanning through when he was in 
the act of falling, and so could not defend himselt Local 
tradition, following Prince, makes the old gateway at Fitzford 
the scene of the fight; but the Bloudie Booke was written 
and printed in 1605, and Prince's Worthies was not printed 
until 1701. 

Nicholas Slanning was buried in Bickleigh Church (where 
his monument exists, with a curious Latin epitaph), and 
" great was the lamentation that the countryside made for the 
death of so beloved a Gentleman as Maister Slanning was." 
John Fitz, then twenty-four years old, hurried abroad, and 
stayed in France, until the exertions of his wife and mother 
succeeded, December 16th, 1599, in procuring a pardon for 
him.^ 

He returned home, and for the next year or two led a 
blameless life — at least, he did not murder any more friends ; 
and at the coronation of King James I.^ he, with a crowd of 
other gentlemen, received the honour of knighthood; not 
apparently for his private virtues or his public services, but 
because he was possessed of land worth more than £40 per 
annum. 

Whether this journey to London, and the gaieties of the 
metropolis, or the honour done him, proved too much for the 
new knight, certain it is that on his return home his conduct 
became worse than ever. 

Finding his wife something of a drag upon him in his 
downward course, he turned her and his only child out of 
doors. The injured wife with her little daughter went back 
to her father's house, where they were very kindly received.^ 

Left no w to himself and his evil associates, "men of dissolute 
and desperate fortunes," chief among whom was '* Lusty Jacke, 
one whose deedes were indeed meane, whose good qualiti< 
altogether none," he behaved in such sort that " the T< 

1 State Pap, D(ym. Docquet. ' July 23rd, 1606. » 
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of Taviatocke, though otherwise orderly governed with 
sobriety, and likewise of grave magiatrateg, was thereby in- 
fected with the beastely corruption of drunkenesae. Sir John, 
by hia own inclination apte, and by his retained copeamates 
urged, persevered evermore to run headlong into such ' 
enormities as their sensuality and pleasures inclined unto, 
spending their time in riotous surfettinge and in all abomin- 
able drunkennesa, pluckinge men by night out of their 
beddes, violently breaking windows, quarrelling with ala 
Connors, fighting in private b rabies amongst themselves. 
And when they had abused the townsmen and disturbed their 
neighbours, Sir John's own house was their sanctuary or 
receptacle to cloak their outrages ; so as it seemed they ly ved 
as in time of olde the common outlaws of this land did, 
neither worshipping God nor bonouringe Prince, but wholly 
subject to their eontentes alone." Sir John also nearly killed 
an officer of the town. 

In the summer of 1605 he received a summons to London 
to appear before the courts, in answer to a claim of compensa- 
tion for their father's death made by the children of Nicholas 
Slanning, the eldest of whom, Gamaliel, was now about 
eighteen years old. He set out attended by a servant, but 
the long journey was full of terrors for Sir John. The -long 
days of almost solitude, and the exertion of riding so far, tell 
upon a frame enfeebled by excesses, imtil he fancies that he 
is pursued, and that his life is in danger from his enemies. 
His special fear is Sir William Courtenay, who no doubt, as 
his father- in -law, had great cause to be angry with him 
(for not only had Sir John behaved abominably to hia wife 
and child in turning them out of bis house, but he had been 
squandering money in spite of the deed of 20th March, 
1598-9, by which he had settled all his property on his wife). 
Every day his fancies get more disordered, until, when he 
puts up for the night at Kingston-on-Thames, his last resting- 
place before reaching London, he cannot sleep, and insists on 
his man getting ready hia nag, and, refusing company, rides 
alone over Kingston - Bridge, and so on till he reaches 
Twickenham. Here he stops at the "Anchor," a small inn 
kept by Daniel Alley, whom he arouses from sleep about 
2 a.m. The host apolc^iaes for the meanness of his house, and 
hegs to he BYniispH fmm receiving the gentleman ; but on Sir 
John's further iiisistance, does his best to make the nocturnal 
visitor comfortable— giving him his own bed, and sending 
. hia wife to sleep with the children. But the knight cannot 
' ' i heard ciying out, and talking of e ' 
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killing ; so that when the host gets up very early to join his 
neighbour in mowing a meadow, his wife begs not to be left 
alone with the strange gentleman. As Daniel Alley and his 
neighbour leave the house their voices rouse Sir John, who 
had fallen into a disordered sleep. Persuaded that his fears 
are verified, and the long-dreaded foes are come at last, he 
rushes out in his nightgown with his sword drawn, and falls 
upon Alley, killing him instantly. He then wounds the 
unhappy wife, and finally stabs himself in two places. An 
inquest is at once held on the murdered man, and the jury 
find a verdict *' that Sir John Fites {alias Fitz) was guilty 
both of the man's death and his own also, if so be he died 
(sic) thereupon. All which notwithstanding" (the B. B. 
sapiently adds), "because he was a Gentleman borne and .of 
good kindred, hee was buried in the Channcell at Twicknam;" 
and no doubt because he was so buried the entries in the 
Twickenham Burial Eegister make no allusion to the murder. 
They are simply, " Daniel Alley was buried the 8th day of 
August, 1605." " Sir John Fitz of Fitzford, in the Countie of 
Devon, knight, was buried the 10th day of August, 1605." 

So ends Sir John. The B, B. makes his end not altogether 
so wicked as his life, although he refused all doctor's help, 
even tearing off the bandages arranged by the great doctor of 
Brentford. " The Earle of Northumberland " (then, we are 
told, at Sion House, Isle worth, two or three miles away) "sent 
a certaine gentleman* of his old acquaintance to commend 
him unto him, and to put him in mind what he had done, 
and persuade him to repent. But all was one with him, he 
would not live but die, only being desired to ask mercy at 
God's hand for his offences, which humbly he did." And so 
he disappears, regretted by no one but Lusty Jack and his 
confederates, the promise of whose Kfe was so bright, and 
the fulfilment so dark and dismal, that the word "unfortunate" 
is applied to him even in the Visitation of Devon in 1564, 
and heralds are not given to sentiment.^ But " le roy est mort 
vive le roy,'* and the large landed possessions of the dead man 
made his heiress an important personage. To quote the 
B. B. for the last time, "He left behind him a daughter 
whose wardship was presently obtained by an honourable 
Earle." Of course, the Earl of Northumberland, who, being 
so near the scene of the murder and suicide, lost no time in 
applying for the wardship. His heiress, Mary Fitz, the 
future Lady Howard, then nine years and one week old, was 

* Query, the author of the B. B, 

« Harl. MSS,, 1091, folio 87b, B. M. 
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with her mother residing at Eadford, the seat of Christopher 
Harris,® with Sir John's mother. The shock of her father's 
death was quickly succeeded, if not accompanied, by the 
news that her wardship was sold to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and that she must leave her widowed mother, her grand- 
mother, and all her friends, and go to live with strangers 
far away. 

The law of wardship seems so cruel and tyrannical that it 
is wonderful that it should have endured so long. By it, when 
any man who held land in capite, or direct from the Crown, 
died, his heir, if a minor, belonged to the king, who had a right 
to receive all rents and profits from these lands until the heir 
became of age. He could also marry the ward to whom he 
would. Henry VIII. established the Court of Wards and 
Liveries,^ the number of estates held in capite being so great 
that some organised system was necessary. By it the ward- 
ship and marriage of minors were sold to the highest bidder, 
who was sometimes the child's mother or the executors of 
the father's will But if they were not very prompt in 
applying, or did not offer the largest sum, then to any stranger. 
The guardian would have complete control over the ward, 
who generally lived in his house, could marry the ward as 
he liked, this also being generally an affair of money, and 
received the rents of the minor s estate without any liability 
to account 

Under whose charge Mary Fitz was placed does not appear. 
A year or two later she was living in Lady Elizabeth Hatton's 
house, the second wife of Sir Edmund Coke,® then Master 
of the Court of Wards. No time seems to have been lost 
in inspecting her estates. The Earl of Northumberland's 
brother, Sir Allan Percy, was in Devonshire a few months 
after Sir John Fitz's death. In 1605-6 he sold a wood called 
Drake's Wood, near Tavistock, part of the Fitz property.® 
This gentleman, the sixth son of Henry, eighth Earl of North- 
umberland who died in the Tower, it is supposed by his own 
hand, was a young man of promise, who had just been (1604) 
created a knight of the Bath with six other noblemen, 
including Charles Duke of Albany, afterwards King Charles 
I., then four years old.^ 

Sir Allan was, like many other younger sons, somewhat 

• August 9th, 1605. Inq. p. m. of John Fitz, 4 Jac. I., No. 175. 
7 32HeD. VIII., cap. 46. 

^ The great Coke upon LyttUton. 

• Court of Wards miscellaneous books. No. 87% 12 Jac. 
^ Baker's Chronicles, 

F 2 
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short of money, and he writes thus to his friend Dudley 
Carleton, afterwards ambassador at Venice :^ 

" My lorde (his brother the Earl), and I have met without any 
repitition of what was paste, and hath promised to pay that money 
for me, which I was a suitor to the Kynge conditionally that I 
marry the warde ; if I sell her, I must pay it backe. . . . 

" Your affectionate friend to dispose of 
" Essex House, " A. Percy. 

"October 9, 1606." 

Sir Allan Percy " and others " had, July 21st of this year, 
entered into a bond for " 465^* for fine of the wardeshipp of 
Mary Fitz." The money was to be paid in instalments in 
the next two years, no doubt to be raised out of the estate 
itself. When this marriage took place is not known; in 
Burke's Peerage it is stated to have been in 1608, but he 
does not give his authority. If this was the date the bride- 
groom would have been thirty-one, and the bride twelve. 
The Lady Mary Percy did not live with her husband, but 
remained under Lady Hatton (or Coke's) care. The Survey 
made at this time of her lands, contains several allusions to Sir 
Allan Percy, how he sold woods and promised to renew leases 
" when the Lady Marie his wife should be xxj yeres old."^ 

But Sir Allan died in November, 1611, from the eflfects 
of a severe chill.* " He took his disease with lying on the 
ground in his heat as he was hunting, and so fell out of a 
standing where he was placed" (as the husband of an heiress); 
" he was reasonablie well recovered in shew, but went away 
in his sleepe when y* was least looked for." He was so found 
by Epsley, who had been in prison at the Gatehouse on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot. Epsley 
was released early on the morning of Monday, 7th November, 
and immediately went to visit Sir Allan Percy, who was at his 
brother's hunting lodge near Hackney. He was told Sir Allan 
was asleep, but on going to his room found him dead.^ Sir 
Allan was buried 12th of November, 1611, at Hackney Parish 
Church, in his grandmother Lady Lucy Latimer's vault. ^ 

Lady Latimer's monument, a very gorgeous erection of 
alabaster, richly carved and coloured, has been recently 
restored at the expense of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, who 
is one of her descendants. Sir Allan's name appears among 

* Original preserved in S, P, Dom,, vol. xxiii, no. 33. 
3 Court of Wards, 87^ 

* 8. P. Dom, , vol. Ixvii., no. 42 ; Letter from Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton. 
5 Letter of Chamberlayne's to Dudley Carleton, printed in Life avd Times 

of Jaiiies /., vol. i. p. 147. * Hackney Par, Beg, 
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those of Lady Catherine's children; she was the eldest of 
Lady Latimer's four children, all daughters. 

The same letter that tells of Sir Allan Percy's decease 
speaks of the "great suing for his lady," and how Sir Walter 
Cope "hath been already employed to the Lady Hatton at 
Stoke (Pogis) in the behalfe of Sir Thomas Howard (3rd son 
of the Earl of Suffolk) ; but the common opinion yet is, that 
she is reserved for the young lord St. John or one of his 
brethren" (Lady Hatton's nephews). The little Devonshire 
heiress was evidently a much desired person. She had a clear 
rental of £700 a year in land, besides much property in houses, 
flocks, herds, &c. And she was very beautiful. Her father had 
been a handsome man, and Lord Clarendon, long after this date, 
speaks of her " having been of extraordinary beauty." It is pro- 
bable that Lady Mary was quite aware of her personal and tem- 
poral advantages, and it was scarcely prudent of Lady Hatton, 
under the circumstances, to leave the young lady in London 
while she was at her country home. Mark the consequences. 

" Sir Allan Percy is gone the way of all flesh, dying, his 
lady the way of all quicke flesh, having stolen out of my 
Lady Eliz. Hatton's house in London^ in the edge of an 
evening, and coupled herself in marriage with Mr. Darcy, 
my lord Darcy e's eldest son."^ A bold step for the girl 
of fifteen, to leave her guardian's house and run away in 
the dusk with a young man her own age. His father, Lord 
Darcy of Chiche, afterwards Earl Eivers, who was high in 
court favour, could have had no objection to the match, and 
perhaps aided his only son in carrying off the heiress. No 
doubt Lady Hatton and her friends were not so pleased, but 
if they threatened proceedings nothing was done, owing to the 
death of the young bridegroom. The exact date of Thomas 
Darcy's death is not known (the registers of St. Osyth, his 
family burial-place, only go back to 1661), but he could not 
have lived for more than a few months after his marriage. 

Another death that concerned Lady Mary was that of her 
mother. Dame Bridgett, who died in the same month as Sir 
Allan Percy, November, 1611. It is doubtful whether she 
had ever seen her only child since she had been torn from 
her by the Court of Wards. She had certainly never again 
had charge of her. 

Lady Mary, still a ward, was now married for the third 
time — not probably from her own wish, she being scarcely 

' Holborn. Lives of the Ckancellors, by Lord Campbell. 
8 18th December, 1611, Letter of Sir H. Savile to Dudley Carleton, 
8, P. jDom., Ixxvii., no. 105. 
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sixteen — to Sir Charles Howard (knighted at Newmarket, 
13th February, 1610-11) fourth son of Thomas first Earl 
of Suffolk, afterwards Lord High Treasurer of England. 
Marriage settlements were drawn up and sealed by the Earl 
and his eldest son Theophilus on the 2nd October, 1612,® 
and the marriage probably took place in London the same 
month. The young couple resided with the Earl of Suffolk, 
and it was at his house of Audley End that Lady Mary 
Howard's first child was bom, Elizabeth, born "upon St. 
Matthew's day at night, being the 21st day of September, 
1613, and baptised the 5th October."^ The magnificent man- 
sion where Lady Howard first became a mother was not 
then completed. It took thirteen years to build, but the 
greater part was finished. King James twice stayed there, 
in 1610 and 1614, and is reported to have said the house 
was too large for a king, but it might do for a Lord Treasurer. 
The wooden model alone had cost £500, and was brought 
from Italy. Contemporary writers are not reticent as to the 
sources from which the money for this palace was derived. 
It is said that the Countess of Suffolk, when her husband 
was in office,- was like an exchange woman, crying all day, 
" What d'ye lack ? " and that Audley End, that great and 
famous structure, had its foundation in Spanish gold.^ The 
Earl only held his office of Treasurer from 1614 (July 11th) to 
1618, when he was accused of embezzlement, fined £30,000 in 
the Star Chamber, and committed to the Tower. ^ Sir Charles 
Howard was made keeper of By fleet Park in 1613 (October 
12th) in reversion after his brother Sir Edward Howard. 

In October 8th, 1619, he and his wife executed a settle- 
ment, of which the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery and 
Sir W. Courtenay were trustees, of all her lands, giving her 
a life interest in part of them, a life interest in the remainder 
. to Sir Charles, and also giving him power to cut timber, 
which power he appears to have freely exercised to supply 
his pecuniary necessities. He sold woods at Lewisham 
in 1616, and at Hornacot in 1622. It is curious to note 
the partial light thrown on Lady Mary's life by the different 
Heralds' Visitations of Devon. That of 1562* stops at Thomas 
Darcy ("Thomas filius et heres Thomae Baronis Darcy de 
Chiche maritis secdus "). Another^ gives Sir Charles Howard's 
name in addition, and describes his father as Earl of Suffolk, 
Treasurer of England, a post he only held from 1614 to 1618. 



* Chancery Pleadings, fol. 271. 

* Weldon, p. 27. 

* Harl. MSS., 6186. 



* Saffron Walden Parish Register. 

' Carte, p. 153. 

« Harl. MSS,, 3288, fol. 132. 
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In the Visitation of 1564^ her two dau«;hters by Sir Charles 
are mentioned — "Elizabeth Howard, Mary Howard." This 
second daughter was probably born in London. 

Sir Charles died on the 22nd of September, 1622, "with- 
out issue male, leaving only two daughters.'*^ By the terms 
of her marriage settlements, under these circumstances Lady 
Howard was to have £600 a year, chargeable on lands in 
Oswestry, &c. The daughters were to have £1000 on marriage 
or coming of age. But when these settlements were put 
into execution, it was found that the land was so " combred " 
as not to be worth £600 per annum. Lady Howard being 
thus unable to obtain her jointure, brought a suit in Chancery 
against Thomas Earl of Suffolk, and after his death in 1626 
against Theophilus the second Earl. The case was at last 
decided, 10th Nov., 1628, when the verdict was given in Lady 
Howard's favour.® She was to be paid A*1500 for arrears, and 
£600 per annum t Ql a jointure of that value was settled upon her. 

From the death of Sir Charles in 1622 nothing is heard 
of Lady Howard to show where she lived with her children, 
save that she had brbiight an action, 23rd February, 1623, 
against William Countor and William Foster, to whom Sir 
Charles Howard had sold woods belonging to her.® From 
these suits it is evident that Lady Howard lived in London 
part of the time, and probably also at Fitzford, which had 
for so Idn^g been empty or let to strangers (Arthur Chappell, 
Esq., of Exeter, Was tenant in 1613, and died there in 1617).^ 
It seems likely to have been during her widowhood that 
Lady Howard was painted by Vandyke, if the portrait, of 
which a fine print by Hollar is in the British Museum, be 
indeed our Lady Howard as seems likely.*^ 

While Lady Howard^s Chancery suit was in progress, a 
gentleman is mentioned in connection with ic, who after- 
wards played an important part in her life. Secretary 
Conway* writes to Lord Coventry describing Sir Kichard 
Grenvillie ad & noble knight and colonel, who is interested 

« 1091,- fol. 78. ' Chancery Pleadings, fol. 271. 

8 Chanmy Decrees, 4 CaroU, fol. 271. » S. F. Bom., vol. 138-66. 

^ /Survey o{ .1614: ; Tav. Par. Reg. . 

' The whereabouts of Vandyke's painting is not known. The portrait is 
called Lady Howard in early catalogues of Hollar's Works, see Fertue, 
class viii,, p. 82, and Qratigeir, vol. iii., p. 225. It must have been painted 
before 1641 when Vandyke died. Lady Howard would have been just the 
age of the lady represented, in 1628-38, and there seems to have been no 
other Lady Howard of whom this can be said. The portrait has been 
assigned by later writers to Lady Catharine Howard and Lady Venetia Digby, 
but it dififers entirely from the real portraits of these ladies. 

' 3rd November, 1628, S. P. Bom., vol. cxx., no. 10. 
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in Lady Howard's cause that is to be heard on the morrow. 
How it wjas decided we already know. Sir Bichard Gren- 
ville's life is so interesting that muct could be written 
on the subject, but space and the title of this paper forbid. 
It must suffice to say here that he was born at Kilkhampton in 
Cornwall, 26th June 1600* (making hirii four years Lady 
Howa.rd's junior), the youngf-r brother of the chivalrous Sir 
Bevil Grenville,^ both the grandsons of the Sir Eichard Gren- 
ville pf the Revenge, Eichard Grenville entered the army at an 
early age, and left England when he was eighteen ; he served 
under "the greatest general of the age. Prince Maurice,"^ took 
part in the two English expeditions to Gales and the Isle of 
Ehee, where he obtained command of a regiment of foot.^ 
In the latter expeditioi^ he gained the favourable notice of 
the Duke of Buckingham, then high in power. ^ It was, 
says Lord Clarendon, *' the i)uke's countenance and solicita- 
tions that prevailed with a rich widow to marry him (Sir 
Eichard Grenvill), who had been a lady of extraordinary 
beauty which she had not yet outlived (she was then thirty- 
three), and though she had no great dower by her last hus- 
band, a younger brother of the Earl of Suffolk (Theophilus), 
yet she inherited a fair fortune of her own, near Plymouth, 
and was looked upon as the richest match in the West." 

She ;was married to him in 1628. Sir Eichard says in 
October, but the pre-nuptial conveyance of Lady Howard's 
lands, dated the 22nd November, 1628, proves that it must 
have been, a month or six weeks later. 

This settlement^ shows very plainly that Laidy Mary, who 
was now marrying for the fourth time, did not trust her future 
husband "all in all"; for without consulting him, she by ii 
conveyed all her land to "Walter Hele, of Spriddelston, iii 
the county of Devon, psquire, Anthony Shorte, of Tenton 
Drewe, Doctor of Divinity, and William Grills, of Tavistocke; 
Gent., in trust to perniit the said Dame Mary, during her 
life, whether sole qv married, and such persons as she should 
appoint, to receive the rents, &c., and to dispose thereof at 
her will and pleasure, &c. &c. Eeserving to her a general 
power of appointment over the premises, and limiting the 
premises in default of appointment to the lady's heirs. 
Subject to a proviso for making void said Indenture upon 
said Dame Mary,. . . or her heirs . . . tendering to said Trustees, 
or their heirs, the sum of 12^., and signifying and declaring 

* Kilkhampton Par. Reg, ^ Clarendon, viii., 135. 

* His own Vindication. ^ Clar , viii., 136. 
^ In the possession of the Duke of Bedford. 
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their intention to revoke and make void the same, &c." The 
witnesses are, George Radford, who " attorned " to the deed, 
John Mayuard (probably the famous Sir John), George 
Cutteforde (at whose instigation possibly the deed was 
drawn), and Thomas Cruse. All Tavistock names ; but the 
marriage did not take place at Tavistock Church. It was- 
perhaps celebrated in Town, but the happy pair soon took 
up their residence at Fitzford with Mary Howard, the lady's 
younger daughter. Elizabeth, the elder, probably died before 
this date, as we hear no more of her. Sir Richard, to judge 
from subsequent events, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with all his wife's possessions, and saw that as much money 
as possible was squeezed out of the tenants. Here in May, 
1630, their first child was born, and christened Richard after 
his father. The entry in the Tavistock register is "Maye 16, 
(1630) Richard, the sonne of Richard Greenfeild knight 
baptized." Up to this child's birth things appear to have 
gone pretty smoothly* though no doubt to a high-spirited 
woman who for more than seven years had managed her own 
affairs. Sir Richard's imperious temper and military notions 
of obedience without question, must have been galling. 

But when Sir Richard discovered how his wife's property 
had been tied up, so that he had no control over it, then 
indeed his rage must have been terrible.® It was after he 
made this discovery that he commenced a series of insults 
and threats by way of revenge. He confined her to a corner 
of her own house, Fitzford. " He excluded her i'vom govern- 
ing the house and affaires within dore, and one Mrs. Katheryn 
Abbott, Sir Richard's kinswoman (his Aunt) ordeied and 
ruled all things." 

This was bad enough, but there was worse to come ; his 
violence and bad language towards her was' so great that she 
was forced to appeal to the justices of the peace, who ordered 
him to allow her 40s. a week. This after a time he refused 
to pay, unless she would grant him an acquittance. All this 
is stated in the Lady's plea, in the High Commission Courts 
9th February, 1631-2, for a divorce {a mensa et tJwro).^ He 
also called her bad names before the justices, " she being a 
vertuous and a chaste lady." *' He gave directions to one 
of his servantes to burne horse-haire, wooll, feathers and 
paringes of horsehoofes, and to cause the smoke to goe into 
the ladye's chamber, through an hole made in the plaistering 
out of the kitchen." Apparently, an attempt to murder by 
suffocation. "He broke up her chamber doore, and came 

• Clarbkdon ^ ,Brit. Mus. MSS. 
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into her chamber at night with a sword drawn. That for the 
key of his closett which she had taken away and denyed to 
give him, he tooke hold of her petty coate and tore it, and 
threw her on the ground, being with childe, and, as one 
witness deposed, made her eye blaeke and blewe. That 
the lady being with childe, he did threaten her that she 
should not have her owne midwife, but one of his own 
providing." 

Sir Eichard endeavoured to make his defence thus : **That 
they had lived quietly together by the space of two years, 
and till they came to this Court. . . . That she hath often 
carried herself unseemly both in wordes and deedes, and 
sunge unseemly songs to his face to provoke him, and bid 
him goe to such a woman and such a woman, and called him 
poore rogue and pretty fellow, and said he was not worth 
ten groates when she married him, that she would make him 
creepe to her, that she had good friends in London would 
beare her out in it. That she swore the peace against him 
without cause, and then asked him, * Art thou not a pretty 
fellow to be bound to the good behaviour ? ' That she sayd 
he was an ugly fellow, and when he was once gone from 
home, she said the Devill and sixpence goe with him, and 
soe shall he lacke neither money nor company. That she 
voluntarily refused to have servants to goe with her abroad. 
That she said such a one was a honester man than her 
husband, and loved Cuttofer [George Cutteford, of Walreddon, 
her steward] better than him. That he was content she 
should have what midwife she would, and soe she had. That 
there were holes made in the kitchen wall by the lady or her 
daughter,^ that he gave direction that they should be stopped 
up, that she might not barken what the servants said in the 
kitchen. That she had ten roomes at pleasure, and had what- 
soever in the house she would desire. That she locked him 
into his closett and tooke away the key, and it i& true he 
endeavoured to take away the key from her, and hurt his 
thumb and rent her pocket. That he earnestly desired to 
dwell with her," &c. 

After hearing arguments from counsel, "the court was 
of opinion that there was such a breach made that it 
was not like they could forgett it easily, and not fitt to 
compell her to live with him, and therefore to have one 
halfe of her meanes, being 700*^ per annum, that is, 350^ 
per annum." ^ 

i ■ 

^ Mary, the elder daughter, Elizabeth is not mentioned after 1628. 
* Judgment. 
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This sentence appears very just, and founded on the 
evidence. It will be noticed that Sir Eichard, with all his 
ingenuity, is only able to bring frivolous complaints against 
his wife. Nothing is said here of the children, for there 
were two children born of this marriage, and Sir Eichard's 
violence appears to have taken place just before the birth of 
the second child, a daughter, christened Elizabeth. No 
entry of her baptism occurs in the Tavistock or Whitchurch 
registers. She was probably bom in the Earl of Suffolk's 
house in Town, where her mother had taken refuge before 
the divorce. 

" The Earl of Suffolk's man, Francis Taylor, was sent as a 
poursuivant to my house in Devon," says Sir Eichard, " with 
a warrant of the Court of High Commission to bring my 
wife unto London as his prisoner, upon the opportunity 
of a difference betwixt her and myself," (the binding 
him to be of good behaviour before the justices); "and 
after her arrival in London the said Earl procured her to 
come and live with him in his own house, as she did for a 
long time." * 

The unhappy Lady Mary must have written to her 
brother-in-law, telling him of her husband's cruelty, her 
weak health, and how she was made a mere cipher in her 
own house. The Earl Theophilus sent for her in the manner 
described, and no doubt advised and directed her to bring 
the suit for divorce against Sir Eichard. 

At the time of the divorce suit Sir Eichard Grenville 
was in the Fleet Prison, being unable to pay a heavy 
fine imposed on him by the Star Chamber. The Earl 
of Suffolk had brought an action before that court, accus- 
ing Sir Eichard of calling him a base lord, and having 
acted basely towards him. The accusation was considered 
proved, and Sir Eichard was ordered ^ to pay £4000 to 
the king and £4000 to the earl. This was thought at 
the time to be a very hard sentence. Lord Clarendon says. 
He was ordered by the High Commission to be detained 
" until he should give bond not to offer violence to his wife 
during separation."® 

In August of this year, while Sir Eichard was still a 
prisoner,^ a commission was sent to Fitzford to search the 

* Sir R. G.'s Vindicat'um, printed in Holland, 1654, reprinted in Lord 
Lansdowne*8 Works, 1732. 

« 3rd Feb., Hilary, 7 Car. 1631-2. 

* High Commission, J. S. Burn, p. 68. 
' Aug. 8th, 1631. S. P. Dom. 
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house, as he was suspected of clipping, if not of counter- 
feiting, the king's coinage. Sir F. Drake and William 
Strode visited the house, but notice of their coming had in 
some way been given. They thoroughly searched " tronkes 
chests and cabinetts," examined the servants and Mrs. 
Katherine Abbott, Sir Eichard's aunt, " who had the rule of 
the house." Pincers, holdfasts, files, "smoothe and ruffe," 
one of which had been much used for yellow metal, were 
found, and the servants admitted that they had melted silver 
lace, &c. All this, though suspicious, was not considered 
conclusive, for nothing was done against Sir Eichard on this 
charge. 

In November (10th), 1632, Lady Mary petitioned the king, 
" she being a ward, and under the protection of the Court of 
Wards, when Sir Eichard married her."® 

In Chancery also,® on March 22nd, 1632-3, this pre- 
nuptial settlement was declared good against Sir Eichard 
Grenville. 

Soon after "in a Vacation," says Sir Eichard, "it was 
Contrived with Pye [Sir Eobert], Attorney of the Court of 
Wards, that my wife's estate was wholly ordered away out of 
my Power, by authority of a Lease made unto the Earls of 
Pembroke and Dorset, to the King's use for eight years, on 
pretence that she was then a Ward to the King, as not having 
sued out her Livery. Which being done, nothing was found 
to revoke or remedy that Act." 

It was probably owing to this " act " that Sir Eichard, as 
he euphuistically puts it, " gave himself liberty " on October 
17th, 1633, and went "into the Swedes' service in Germany." 
Nothing is heard of him again until 1639. 

Durincr these seven years his emancipated wife lived in 
various places — for the first four or five years with the Earl 
of Suffolk, and afterwards at her own house in London. She 
does not seem to have lived at Fitzford, though she went 
down there while Sir Eichard was in prison, coming up to 
town again "before Term."^ She resumed the name of 
Howard, by which she was always known, and is described 
in legal documents as ' Howard afs Grenvil/ 

Her children were probably with her, Mary certainly was.,^ 
It would be well to mention here the name of another of 
Lady Mary's children, George Howard, whose existence 

8 Brief of Sir R. G. S. P. Dom., vol. 443. 

• Endorsement on the original. 

^ Letter of the Countess Dowager of Suflfolk to Mr. Cendall, S, P. Dom. 

' Lady Howard's Letters to Cuttoford. 
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cannot, I fear, be regarded otherwise than as a blot on his 
mother's fair fame. Mr. George Howard is first mentioned 
in 1644,* and then and afterwards is alluded to as Lady 
Howard's son. But who was his father ? Certainly not Sir 
Charles Howard; for seven years after that gentleman's 
death (in 1628) it is stated, in his wife's pleading before the 
Court of Chancery, that Sir Charles died " without heires 
male, leaving only twoe daughters, Elizabeth and Mary." 
The date and place of George Howard's birth are unknown. 
It seems unlikely to have occurred heforz his mother's 
marriage to Sir Eichard Grenville, or surely she would not be 
so frequently alluded to as **a vertuous and chaste lady." 
The probability is that he was born after the divorce, during 
Sir Eichard's absence. It is a curious fact that none of the 
contemporary writers who mention Lady Howard make any 
aspersions on her morals. Westcote* distinctly calls him 
Sir Charles Howard's son; and as such he was regarded, 
at all events in Tavistock, where he and his mother lived 
honoured and respected. 

During these seven years of Sir Eichard's absence Lady 
Howard wrote many letters to George Cutteford, then living 
at Walreddon, who acted as agent to her estates in Devon 
and Cornwall. 

These letters give some clue to the lady's whereabouts, 
though none of them bear any address, and but one is dated. 
Of course, from the person to whom they are addressed, they 
deal mostly with business; but in spite of Cutteford's 
position of land agent, Lady Howard writes to him as a 
trusted friend and confidant. He is addressed as " Guts," or 
" Gots," evidently an abbreviation of Cutteford, but the 
substitution of G for C is curious. " Honest Guts," " Good 
Guts," and once " Froward Guts," the letters begin ; and the 
a-lmost invariable ending is, "Your true friend till death, 
Mary Howard." 

The first letter was written from the Earl of Suffolk's 
mansion at Dover (he was Warden of the Cinque Ports), the 
next from Lulworth Castle in Dorsetshire, which belonged to 
the Earls of Suffolk until 1641, when it was sold to Humphrey 
Weld.^ 

Theophilus, the second earl, had evidently been down to 
Devonshire, and enjoyed the sports of the country under 
Cutteford's guidance. He sent Cutteford half a buck from 

» Petitions the king. * Page 371. 

^ Murray's Dorset, 
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Lulworth, with many thanks for his noble entertainment, 
and he wished him and his dogs there to hunt the hare and 
the otter. Lady Howard asks to have a great many barberes 
sent, and all the hogs' cheekes ; and the rider is to make the 
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mare ready to come (probably for her ladyship's own use). 
As to Cutteford's going to Oswestry,® he shall hear from 
"my lord/' She is anxious to know how all things go 
at home (Fitzford). 

^ Fart of the land settled on her by Sir Charles Howard. 
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The third letter is so characteristic that it is given in full, 
only modernising the spelling : 

"Honest Guts, 

" I have had such a breakfast from my Uncle Sandr 

her mother's brother, Alexander Courtenay] about Milmed 

'Milmede, near Tavistock'] that I know not what to do, I am so 

iormented. He would have me get a warrant to arrest him, and 

will understand no sense. I am vexed to death. 

" I rest your friend, 

" Mary Howard. 

" I pray send me word what I shall say. I told him he was in 
better case than I, being sure in Justice to have either his lease or 
money. He says he has no reason to take his money, and is 
* dannabel ' angry." 

Space forbids quotation of many letters, but the next shows 
the terrible Lady Howard in such a housewifely light that 
it is worth giving : 

• 

"Honest Guts, 

" You shall have a tun of wine come, when mine does ; 
and Mr. Jenever would have given me a hogshead of strong wine, 
but I told him he would do me a greater favour to make it for you, 
which he will do, and send it you. I pray let my tun be put into 
the entry that goeth to the great parlour. I thank you for the 
letter, whose advice I wish I had ever followed, but awful 
experience has made me wiser. I thank you for my puddings, 
they are very good. I pray send me a whole flitch of Bacon up, 
and some tongues and four turkeys, many boned and baked 
together, two one upon another with their breasts together, and a 
piece of fat thin pork between them. So with my love to you, I 
rest, 

" Your true friend till death, 

**Mary Howard." 

What was this awful experience? The next letter is 
written in fear and distraction because of some letter 
"enclosed'* (but now, alas! lost), given to one of the 
company at my Lady Katherine's® coming through Blandford 
on her way to Lulworth Castle, where Lady Howard then 
was. This letter threw her ladyship into such a state of 
terror, that she dared neither " go abroad nor do anything " 
until she heard from Cutteford, " for he that values not his 
ovni life has yours or mine in his keeping. Wherefore, as 

' 147 acres, worth per annum, in 1614, £160. 
" The Dowager Countess of Suffolk. 
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you love me, take some such course with Tom Eobinson, as I 
may never be troubled with him more." 

Who was Tom Robinson ? Perhaps some old servant of the 
lady's who knew too much. He lived in Tavistock or near it, 
as Lady Howard encloses a letter to him, written at her desire 
by " Kate,^ to stay him from coming hither to lie and rail on 
me." Cutteford is relied on as knowing what is fittest to be 
done for her " Honour in this kind." " But make sure worke 
with him, that I may never hear more of him. This do, and 
you double her obligation that is and ever will be your true 
friend till death, Mary Howard. I tore this letter, but upon 
better consideration I thought it fit to send you." 

What was it that Tom Robinson knew? and why was 
Lady Howard afraid of him ? It may have been that he 
knew who was the father of Lady Howard's son George, a 
secret that seems to have been well kept. But then why 
should Lady Howard and Cutteford be in danger of their 
lives from this man ? He might, if he had been possessed 
of this knowledge, have blackmailed the lady, and perhaps 
Cutteford as her trusted agent, but he would not have 
wished to kill them. It is more likely that he had been 
unjustly punished, fined, and imprisoned, and now on his 
release from gaol determines to be revenged. But what- 
ever Tom Robinson had done, this letter of Lady Howard's 
has an unpleasant tone. It certainly reads like an incite- 
ment to murder, or to imprison the wretched man for life. 

The next letter is full of the same subject, asking if he 
has " taken order with Tom Robinson, for I fear that 
mischievous man, whose 'mases* and lies cannot be imagined, 
will kill one of us : though there be never a true word in his 
' letes,' yet I fear he will do you or me some mortal harm, 
which I desire you to take the best course to avoid ; " alludes 
to her last letter, asking him to buy "some satin and sarsnet," 
and asks to have it sent down at once. The letter referred to no 
longer exists, but there is a little scrap of paper which 
perhaps formed part of it : "A paire of carnation roses with 
silver lace, let them be thick." Cutteford would have to 
ride into Plymouth to execute this commission, for the shops 
of Tavistock could. never have been equal to "thick silver 
lace." 

The next letter refers to Cutteford's coming to town, her 
pleasure thereat, and the necessity of having someone to sleep 
in her house before any furniture is put in it. Begs him, there- 
fore, to send John Knight as quickly as possible, and Will too. 

* Probably her niece Katherine, eldest daughter of the Earl of Suffolk. 
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Cutteford came to London ; but he and his lady parted in 
anger, he leaving town without even saying farewell. For 
this she chides him in a letter beginning, ** Froward Guts." 
But she forgives him, and is so sensible of his former 
courtesies as to be "now and ever his faithfuUest friend." 
Then comes this pretty postscript: **I pray be not angry 
with me that love you." George Cutteford has been ill we 
learn from the next letter, and " Sir E." is in towne. This 
enables us to date the letter approximately, as Sir Eichard 
says he returned to England in 1639,^ probably early in that 
year. 

Lady Howard writes that she is in great want of money, 
as she told Cutteford before she left town that she was to pay 
fifty pounds at Michaelmas, and her daughter wants to ... at 
Court. Begs him to raise money, and let her know when to 
expect him. This is the only reference in these letters to her 
children. The daughter is no doubt Mary Howard, who 
afterwards petitioned the king that the allowance made to 
her by her mother might be continued by Sir Eichard 
Grenville. She perhaps held some post near the Queen 
Henrietta Maria. 

The next letters contain allusions to " Sir E.," who had 
returned and was petitioning against her. She asks again 
for money to be sent by a safer exchange than the last; 
fears she will not be able to get the leases sent sealed at first 
sight; dares trust nothing signed with her own hand with 
Olsworth, but will take them herself soon. Thanks him in 
her next letter for his exprest care to raise money; trusts 
that his strength will permit his coming to town next term. 
Sir Eichard vows never to leave petitioning till he has gained 
his will. 2 My Lord Chamberlain (Earl of Pembroke) solicits 
for him. Asks him to send with all speede the expression of 
her damages received by " Sir E.," already asked for by Maine, 
her lawyer, as "my lord of Dorset would have it to show 
the king." Cutteford has been ill again ; she is glad to hear 
of his recovery. 

The next letter can, from its allusion to the king's move^ 
ments, be dated with certainty. Professor Eawson Gardiner 
has been kind enough to look up the Salvetti correspondence 
for me, and says it must have been written on Tuesday, 26th 
of March, 1639. In it Lady Mary says she "is glad to hear 
our business goes so well " in Devonshire, but here has been 
a huge stir about Sir E. The king had " spoken to the Earl 

^ Defence of Sir R. G. 

' Several of his petitions are preserved in the S, P. Dom, 

VOL. xxir. G 
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of Arundle to make Sir Eichard a cornen" (colonel). The 
Earl told his majesty "it could not be done with honour, 
Sir Eichard having run out of his kingdom," and then put 
the king in mind of the Star Chamber decree, " to which the 
king answered he had forgotten." So he was put by ; but 
he is said to have gotten some one to make an offer to the 
king that if he would assist him in undoing the divorce, and 
getting Lady Howard's estate, that then the Star Chamber 
fine should be raised on that estate. This she hears through 
Maine, her lawyer, and Porter (query Endymion Porter) tx) 
whom Sir Eichard had written to be his friend. But Porter 
sends word to Lady Mary that, since he knew it would 
displease her, he would be hanged at Court Gate before he 
would do her any injury. For which she sent him a letter 
of thanks. ** My Lord Hamilton had said to the king when 
he spoke to the Earl of Arundel of Sir Eichard, 'that on 
his knowledge he was a Puritan, and a Foole.'" "The 
Scots have taken Edinboro' Castle, and are gone with ten 
thousand against Marquis Huntly. The king goes to-morrow 
for Yorke."^ He left London Wednesday, March 27th. 

The king seems to have had some regard for Sir Eichard 
Grenville, probably because he was a brave soldier and good 
officer, and such qualities were specially valuable to him then. 
Sir Eichard had petitioned the king on the 28th October; 
this had been answered by two petitions, one from Theophilus, 
Earl of Suffolk,* on the 4th November; the other from 
Lady Howard, probably in the same month,* prays that she 
may not be disturbed in her life and fortune so legally 
settled (by the High Commission Court), and alludes to 
Sir Eichard's most false petition. But that gentleman was 
not to be turned aside; he had "vowed never to leave petition- 
ing till he had gained his will," and after many delays, and 
more petitions, he carried his cause before the King's Council, 
setting forth all his grievances in a long brief, in which he 
makes out that the Earl of Suffolk owes him £12,656 to 
the 28th of November, 1639.^ 

About the same time Lady Howard writes to Cutteford : 

"I confess I am not pleased to be in so much want, for you 
know I cannot be trusted here for anything. Besides it hath cost 
me thirty shillings to get home my wood, and the rates which 
they put upon me for the sick folks have been very great, and I 
am faine to give money to a man to keepe beggars off my door, 

3 Salvetti Cor7'espondence, B. M. 

* >S'. F. Dom. » Ibid. vol. 443-80. 
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for the sickness increases, for there dyed last week 183 of the 
plague. I pray let me hear from you whether the ground be set 
at Fitzford. And I would intret you to speake to your wife to 
aske Mary Pelar if her daughter will come up to me, and upon 
what terms, for my maid and I are parting. I have received your 
letter, for which I thank you, so I rest 

" Your true friend, 

"Mary Howard." 

A committee® was appointed to hear Sir Eichard's among 
other causes in December, 1640, and so hopeful was he of 
success that he actually went down to Fitzford, turned out 
the caretakers, and installed his aunt, Mrs. Abbot, in the 
house. Lady Howard writes to Cutteford in " a very great 
distraction " on hearing of these proceedings. She is getting 
in the rents as fast as she can (those in London and Kent 
are referred to), "as I know not how to do for money to 
pay my rent." Her trust is in God, who hath ever been 
her helper, and she is in better spirits since receiving Cutte- 
ford's assurances of love and care for her. Begs him to 
write down all that Sir Eichard says, and the names of 
those that he says he shall have a warrant to receive the 
rents at Christmas. Will not now have Mary Pelar*s daugh- 
ter sent up until she sends for her. Prays him to learn, if he 
can, if Sir Eichard has broken open her closet. (Perhaps the 
same closet that is referred to in the divorce, of which she 
had refused to give up the key.) Thanks God the plague 
has decreased forty this last week. Asks whether Sir Eichard 
has turned Joan and her husband out of doors, and how 
they have behaved. "I must look to have all . . . now 
Mrs. Abbott is there. He has nothing from any court I am 
sure. Send by this post." 

Sir Eichard had nothing from any court as yet, but his 
hopes ran high. In January 8th, 1640-41, he l3orrowed 
£20 from Sir William Uvedale,^ " being like to give his lady 
a great overthrow in Parliament." But before his case was 
brought to a conclusion he was sent to Ireland in command 
of a troop, eighty soldiers, six officers, and one hundred and 
three horses.^ He was at Chester for some time, and must 
have arrived in Dublin in February or March, 1641-2. He 
remained in Ireland for more than a year, and earned dis- 
tinction as a commander.^ 

« Clarendon, viii., 137. ^ S, P. Dcnn. 

8 Hist. MSS. Com., vol. v. 

■ Clae. HisLf also letter from Sec. Nicholas to Sir Thos. Rowe. 

G 2 
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Lady Howard during this time was experiencing some of 
the miseries of war. See her letter to Cutteford : 

" Honest Guts, — I pray as ever you love me, send me a bill for 
XX poimds (^20) for God knows whether I shall live to have any 
more. Here is such hurliburly, and all commodities are taken up, 
and this day the city has taken up all the provisions from the 
country people, that the suburbs can hardly provide themselves. 
Each man provides, that is able, for a quarter of a year. Mrs. 
Gibend is going out of Towne, for her husband sent her a letter 
so to do. For my part I fear nothing but want of money. The 
king's army is a day's march before his citizens. The king was 
yesterday five miles this side of Oxford. Mr. Charlewood wearies 
me to death for money. I pray, as you respect me, send me a bill 
of exchange for xx pound. . . . All the shops are commanded to 
be shut up. So in haste I rest 

" Your true friend, 

" Mary Howard. 

" The report here is that the armies have met, but no certainty 
who is killed, but I believe my Lord of Essex has the worst 
because (I) heere no crying of good news. 
"Tuesday xxv. (25th October, 1642.)i" 

Communication between London and the country after 
this date was so difficult and precarious that it is not sur- 
prising that Lady Howard did not write, or that if she did 
her letters did not reach Cutteford. She continued to reside 
in London, regarding it, no doubt, as the safest place, as she 
feared to get into Sir Eichard's power. 

Sir Eichard Grenville was discontented when peace was 
declared with the Irish. He thought no quarter should have 
been given to the "rebels," and expressed himself so strongly, 
that his words were reported to the king, who ordered his 
immediate return, and that of "Colonel" Monk, who was 
another of the malcontents. On their landing at Bristol 
they were arrested by the king's orders as " dangerous men, 
whose design it was to engage with the Parliament." ^ The 
Governor of Bristol, Lord Howley, was a friend and kinsman 
to both of them ; and on their " giving him their parole of 
honour to repair to the king then at Oxford," he allowed 
them to depart. Monk went straight to the king, "threw 
himself at his feet, and was immediately restored to a 
Eegiment." But Sir Eichard, to whom great arrears were due 
for his service in Ireland, reflecting that the king was somewhat 

^ October 24th, 1642. Draft order for shutting up shops in London. 
(House of Lords, 5th Report Hist. MSS. Com,, p. 55.) 
2 Lord Lansdowne's Findication, 
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short of money and the Parliament had plenty, rode straight 
to London, where he demands his arrears from the House of 
Commons. He must have set forth his past great services, 
his desire to leave the "tents of Shem and cast in his lot 
with the righteous," with great earnestness and plausibility^ 
for he received all his arrears of pay, and was made a Major- 
General of Horse in the Parliamentary Army, with a 
regiment of five hundred horse, and power to choose his own 
officers.^ Oh, credulous Parliament ! If Eichard Grenville 
was indeed a Eed Fox,* what were the sagacious ones who 
hearkened to him ? 

On February 27th, 1643-4, at the Committee for both 
kingdoms, then sitting at Derby House, it is ordered^ that 
the Lord General Essex be desired to give order to Sir 
William Waller to cause the Kentish Horse and Sir Eichard 
GrenviUe's to march towards the king's quarters. 

On ^ March 2nd he set out with his regiment, riding 
through London amidst the plaudits and blessings of the 
citizens. His banner was carried in front, a map of England 
and Wales on a crimson ground, with "England Bleeding"^ 
in great golden letters across the top. Was his wife in 
London then ? and did she witness the surprising spectacle 
one wonders. A letter from her, with her ladyship's private 
opinion of this performance, ought to be very lively reading. 
The regiment rides on, until at Bagshot a halt is called. Sir 
Eichard harangues his officers and men, sets forth the sinful- 
ness of fighting against their anointed king, and concludes by 
inviting them to follow him to Oxford, to fight for the king 
instead of against him. The officers, " whom he had failed 
not to choose out of the most trusty of his friends and 
dependants,"^ all cheerfully assented, and followed by most 
of his soldiers, Sir Eichard goes straight to Oxford, and 
presents himself to the king with a well-equipped troop, and 
with news of the intended treachery at Basing House, which, 
thanks to his timely warning, was saved. The duped and 
deceived Parliament hurl thunders at the deceiver's head. 
Proclamation is made, declaring him " traytor, rogue, villain, 
and skellum " (the last word being deemed so suitable, that 
he is in future known as Skellum Grenville). He is hung 
in effigy in Westminster and the Old Exchange,® and it is to 
this that William Lilly, the astrologer, refers when he says, 

3 December 20tli, 1643. 

* Lilly's Almanacky 1645. Mercuriics Britt., No. 42, 1644. 

* Interregnum, 7 E., Day Book of Orders^ p. 9. 

« Clarendon History, viii., 139. ^ Sloane MSS. 5247, fo. 72, B. M. 

® Lord Lansdowne. ^ Mercurius Britt. , No. 45. 
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" Have we another Bed Fox^ like Sir E. G. acting his close 
devotions to do our Army mischief? Let's be wary ! " 

On March 4th, 1643-4, an order from the Committee is 
sent to Sir William Waller to take care of Sir Eichard 
Grenville's regiment, so as to prevent any further inconvenience 
from the going of Sir Eichard, and that the foot (only the 
foot soldiers are left) may be put into a posture of defence.^ 

Even Lord Lansdowne, in his Vindication,^ cannot excuse 
his uncle's conduct " I will not pretend wholly to justify 
this last action, not being a Friend to anything that looks 
like Deceit : all that can be said for it is, that it was putting 
the old soldier upon a Pack of knaves and biting the Biter. 
He paid dearly for it ; a Price was set upon his Head, he was 
hanged in Effigy, and his only son, unluckily falling after- 
wards into their hands, was hanged in reality. After this no 
quarter could be expected or given." 

Lord Lansdowne here is in error. The young Grenville 
who was hanged by the Plymouth garrison in 1645 was not 
his son Eichard Grenville, who was alive in 1647. He may. 
possibly have been an illegitimate son of Sir Eichard's, as 
Clarendon in his History, and the Earl of Suffolk in his 
Petition, declare that he had such a son ; and the Puritan 
newspapers of the date euphuistically describe young Gren- 
ville as a whelp, or spawn, of Skellum Greenvile's. 

But to return to Sir Eichard at Oxford. The king received 
him with some favour, though he did not immediately give 
him a command in his army. But he gave what Sir Eichard 
desired much more, all his wife's estates in Devonshire, on 
the ground that her continued residence in London made her 
a rebel. Not much time is lost by Sir Eichard on this 
journey. Exactly a fortnight after he left London with his 
Parliamentary troop he is at Tavistock, with powers from the 
king to take possession of all his wife's estates. 

His first action was to revenge himself on Cutteford for 
his continued opposition to his "felonious little plans." A 
Eoyalist army under Prince Maurice, the king's nephew, 
was at this time quartered in Tavistock. From him Sir 
Eichard obtained a warrant, addressed to — 

" The Provost Marshall General, his Deputy or Deputys, together 
with any of his majestyes officers or loving subjects. For as much 
as George Cutteford of Walraddon, in the County of Devon, 
gent., hath received great somes of money of Sir Eichard Grene- 
vyle's tenants without giveinge any account to Sir Eichard 

1 Almanack of 1645. « S. P, Dom., 1643-4. » Page 521. 
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Grenevyle for the same. These are to authorize and require you to 
remit to safe custodye the person of the said George Cutteford 
untill hee shall satisfye Sir Richard Grenevyle's just demands, 
hereof you are not to fail at your perilL Given at Tavistocke, 
under my hand and seale at Armes, this xvjth. of March, 1643. 

" Mauricr" 

Armed with this warrant, Sir Bichard delivered Cutteford 
to the custody of the Provost Marshal General, forcibly 
entered Walreddon, Cutteford's house, thrust his wife and 
children out of doors, took and detained corn, cattle, sheep, 
and household goods to the value of JE500, caused his 
wife, Grace Cutteford, to be imprisoned, and would have 
imprisoned his son George also, but that he could not find 
him.* George Cutteford the elder, after being six months in 
prison, petitions the king for a hearing, and expressly begs 
that Sir Eichard may be ordered to *' prosecute noe further " 
against " his son," against whom the only thing Sir Richard 
could object was, "that he lived in the house with his 
mother whilst Essex his forces were in these parts, which 
allegation is most untrue, or if it had been true, your 
petitioner hopeth it doth not deserve imprisonment/' Specially 
begs that his son may be left in peace, "that he [the 
petitioner] may be the better inabled to provide himself for a 
hearing by getting his writings and evidences, which none 
but your petitioner and his sonne can produce, they being 
hidden away for feare of the Parliament's forces." This last 
sentence is particularly interesting just now, when a small 
secret chamber has been discovered at Walreddon,^ contain- 
ing fowl bones, &c., perhaps the very place where George 
Cutteford the younger was hidden away with the precious 
papers. 

Sir Ricliard Grenville when he first came down to Devon- 
shire® had no command, but only a commission to raise a 
regiment of horse and a regiment of foot. ^But when Lord 
Digby, who was conducting the siege of Plymouth, was 
wounded in a sally. Sir Eichard was placed in the command 
by Prince Maurice, at the earnest desire of Sir John Berkeley. 
It was before this same Sir John Berkeley and four other 
judges that the unfortunate George Cutteford succeeded, on 
November 7th, in getting his case heard.® Sir Eichard 
Grenville was too occupied to attend ; he probably felt safe 

* Statement of Cutteford at the trial in the Chapter House at Exeter, 
Nov. 7th, 1644. 

* Tavistock Gazette, May 16th, 1890. • Clarendon, ix., 60. 

7 Ibid, 61. 8 Grig. SackviUe College. 
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in the judges' hands. After reading Sir Eichard's letter, in 
which he accused George Cutteford of having '* sent moneys 
to London to the Lady Grenville, who had ayded and assisted 
the Eebells there," and hearing Cutteford's answer— 

"The Commissioners doe conceive that the said Mr. Cutteford 
should give satisfaction to Sir Eichard Grenville for all his cattell 
taken away by Cutteford, his wife, or children, also that he 
should account for the rent of *Walriddon' since September, 
1641, after the rate of 30^^ per annum— for Prince Hall at 40s. per 
annum, for the tenement in Whitchurch at 16s., and for a tene- 
ment in Meldon at 34s. since the death of the widowe Eadford 
unto this daye, and all rents, etc., received of any of the Tenants 
of the said Sir Eichard Grenville since November, 1641 (deducting 
all such high rents, weekely rates, and other payments as hee hath 
bonfl fide payed to the Lady Grenville betweene November, 1641, 
and the King's Proclamation being about Xovember, 1642, and 
all interest for debts incurred for Lady Grenville before November, 
1641.'* 

Sir Richard to restore to Mr. Cutteford possession of 
Walreddon on Cutteford*s giving Sir Eichard a " true copy 
of the Lease thereof, The Cattell, corn, horses, household 
stuff, etc., to be restored to Cutteford. He to be sett at 
Liberty, and with his wife and childien to continue so." 
Because there were cross claims and witnesses, " John Short, 
of Ashwater, th' elder Gent., and John Edgcombe, of Tavis- 
tocke, Gent., were appointed to hear witnesses," etc. 

The Petitions of Mr. George Howard and Mrs. Mary 
Howard had been sent by the king to the said Commissioners, 
who hearing from Cutteford that " it was true as alledged in 
their petitions that Mr. George Howard received 40^ and 
Mistress Mary 60" from their Mother for their maintenance," 
upon consideration of the distracted times whereby the 
revenues of the said estates are much lessened : " They the 
said Commissioners doe thinke fitt and desire Sir Eichard 
Grenvile to allow unto the said Mr. George Howard 26^^ per 
annum, and unto the said Mistress Mary Howard 40", the 
first payment thereof to beginne from our Lady Day last" 

Sir Eichard Grenville remained in command of the siege 
of Plymouth for some months, until the approach of Essex 
with a large army compelled him, to avoid being between 
two fires, to retreat into Cornwall with his troops, leaving 
his wife*s house, Fitzford, undefended. Essex was not slow 
to avail himself of the opportunity.® His own regiment 
and another marched against " Skellum Greenvile's house at 

» The Scottish Dove, No. 42, 26th of July to 2nd of August^ 
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Tavistock." They were resisted on the way by some forces 
that lined the hedges, "which after some dispute they passed,^ 
and after the salute of some great shot against the House, 
on Tuesday, 23rd of July (1644), they within desired Parly, 
and on Wednesday morning hung out their white Flag ; but 
the souldiers had not patience to treat, but got over the 
walls and entered the House. The souldiers within called 
for quarter, but they would not promise it to them, so the 
enemy threw down their armes and committed themselves 
to the Lord Generall's mercy : his souldiers told them if they 
were all English they should have mercy, but not if there 
were any Irish." There was about six score in the house, 
"threescore have taken the Covenant, the rest are not so 
willing, and are still prisoners." There was in the house 
very good pillage—" excellent pillage for the souldiers," says 
Vicars,^ "even at least 3000 pound in money and plate and 
other provisions in great quantity. . . . Two Canon, and 
there was a roome full of excellent good new muskets, and 
many pair of Pistolls as good as can be bought for money." 

Poor Lady Howard, here was sad news for her. Her 
ancestral mansion sustaining a siege, and then thoroughly 
"spoiled" by rough soldiers. The money and plate must 
have been in part at least hers, no doubt some of the silver 
mentioned in her grandfather's will. There was no happy 
chance for her not to hear of it ; it would be cried in the 
streets, and the newspapers were full of it. They rang the 
changes on Essex's valour, and the discomfiture of the 
" State Apostate," the " most impious and impudent rotten- 
hearted Apostate Skellum Green vile" the "Eunagado" who 
"flies from Westminster as from the Gallowes." Essex him- 
self writes to the Council from Tavistock on the 26th of 
July.8 

In truth Lady Howard was in hard case. The supplies of 
money from Devonshire had altogether ceased for some time, 
and yet fresh rates were constantly levied by the Parliament 
on the dwellers in London to maintain their armies, and she 
would have to pay her share of these. She had lived in a 
large house, as she says " the rates they put upon her for 
the sick folks were very great;" but she would probably 
now remove to a humbler dwelling, as her means must have 
been very small. She was unable to support her children, 
Mistress Mary and Mr. George Howard, who petition the 

^ John Vicars, Magnolia Dei Angticana, iii., 297. * Ibid. 

' Mercwnus Britannicus, Vicars, p. 96. Scottish Dove, No. 42, S, P. 
Dom, vol. dU. 
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king that Sir Eichard Grenville may be ordered to give them 
the same annual allowance as their mother formerly granted 
them. He had regained possession of his son Eichard,* and 
probably of his daughter Elizabeth. 

After Essex's defeat in Cornwall the king gave Sir Eichard 
Grenville, who had certainly shown skill and valour in the 
short campaign, all the Earl of Bedford's estates, and those 
of Sir Francis Drake, and he resumed command of the siege 
of Plymouth, residing at Buckland Monachorum. He was 
made Sheriff of Devon this year, 1645, send his exactions 
were very great, both as sheriff, and as the " king's General 
in the West." None of his illgotten gains benefited Lady 
Howard in any way; so we are not concerned with theuL 
But one action of his at this time showed how great his 
animosity still was against her and those who had helped 
her.^ Soon after Sir Eichard was again in command of the 
besieging force before Plymouth, he seized " one Brabant, an 
attorney at law, who heretofore solicited the great suit in the 
Star Chamber against Sir Eichard for his wife and the Earl 
of Suffolk," and " by his own direction, without any council 
of war, hanged him. Which seemed so strange and in- 
credible that when I [Sir Edward Hyde] first heard it, I 
asked him whether it was true. And he answered very un- 
concernedly, * Yes, he had hanged him, for he was a traitor, 
and against the king.' He said he knew the country talked 
that he had hanged him for revenge, because he had solicited 
a cause against him, but that was not the cause, 'though 
having played the knave with him,' he said, smiling, ' he was 
well content to find a just occasion to punish him.* " 

Sir Eichard was sent to the siege of Taunton as Field 
Marshal under Goring, in June, 1645. Not pleased at this 
he threw up his commission the next month, July, 1645, 
but joined again and was wounded at Taunton. After many 
disputes with Prince Charles's Council he was rebuked by 
the Prince, and finally committed prisoner at Launceston, 
19th January, 1645-6 — so many were the complaints against 
him from his own officers and the country people. " When 
the Prince came to Tavistock in January, 1645-6, he was 
petitioned by many women for the release of their husbands, 
whom Sir Eichard Grenville had committed to prison for 
refusing to grind to {e.g, at) his mill, which he said they 
were bound by the custom to do."® It may be to this 
that Thomas Larkham, the Puritan minister of Tavistock, 

* Tanner MSS» p. 103. ^ Clarendon, Hist, ix. 55. 

« Ihid. ix., 140. 
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refers^ when he speaks of "cursed cavaliers who thrust 
many of our poor neighbours into Lydford Castle, and the 
town-hall here, where they starved divers of them." Sir 
Richard was afterwards, by the Prince's orders, taken as a 
prisoner to St. Michaers Mount, in Cornwall; but on the 
approach of the Parliamentary army he was allowed to escape 
on the 3rd of March, 1645-6. He sailed to Brest, where he 
arrived on the 14th, and joined his son at Nantes.® 

Lady Howard would soon have heard of Sir Richard 
6renville*s flight, and knowing that her estates wer6 at the 
mercy of pillagers — for the faithful Cutteford was dead 
— must have left London as soon as travelling was safe, 
only too glad to escape from a place where she " could not 
be trusted for anything." 

She must have found the mansion of Fitzford in a sad 
plight. The "two or three great cannon shot" had left 
marks on the outside, and Essex's soldiers had not spared 
the interior of the house. Nothing had been done to restore 
it since the siege, as Sir Richard Grenville had not resided 
there, preferring Buckland and Werrington. The old house 
must have been a sad sight for its mistress, but she did not 
lose heart, and commenced the work of cleansing and 
restoring. When the country was entirely peaceful, her 
furniture, books, and belongings would be brought down 
from her town house, which seems to have been entirely 
given up. 

Fitzford resumed in a great measure its ancient splendour. 
The great parlour, the little parlour, the hall, the room over 
the gatehouse, and the kitchen, were all well furnished, 
and the bed rooms especially seem to have been luxurious 
for the period.® There was the "best bedd chamber," 
where the furniture was worth three times as much as 
that in the great parlour.^ The blew chamber, the green 
chamber, Mr. Howard's chamber, the chamber "called the 
half moone," and my Lady's chamber with "the bedd per- 
fumed," several little roomes adjoining her chamber, dressing- 
room probably, besides servants' rooms. And my lady's 
closet (or boudoir) containing '^bookes and other things 
of the value of 50"," a great sum when 202 "moore 
sheep" at the same time are valued at "60"." The land 
round Fitzford was kept in hand, and brewing beer as 
well as cider, and salting meat and storing food — all cus- 
tomary in a large country house — were carried on. The 

' Serm(m on the Wedding Supper. ^ Tanner MSS., art. 286, Sodl. 
• Inventory at Powderham Castle. ^ £30. 
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quantity of provision stored by her in the autumn seems 
surprisiDg to modern ideas. 

It is evident that there was plenty of occupation for the 
mistress of the house. The rents had also to be collected; 
no easy matter, for some of the tenants were dead, some 
ruined, and all much impoverished by the contributions 
levied by one army after another, not to speak of the 
exactions of Sir Kichard Grenville, who, Clarendon says, 
when the tenants did not promptly pay their rent, would 
seize their cattle, and even their furniture.^ 

In this work Lady Howard had no longer the help of the 
Cuttefords. The elder George died very soon after his 
release from Exeter gaol (16th April, 1645), very probably 
from fever contracted there. ^ His son George, who was 
associated with him in the lease of Walreddon, etc., died the 
year after. Buried 18th April, 1646.* The younger son, 
John Cutteford, had been a merchant in Bristol, and only 
came home on his brother's death. He was a Puritan,^ and 
had a grasping soul, as is evidenced by the long bills he 
makes out against his mother. And it was probably at his 
instigation that he and his mother set up a claim to a bene- 
ficial interest in a lease of Okehampton Park, which had 
been granted to George Cutteford the elder as trustee for 
Lady Howard. It is to this that Lady Howard alludes in 
the following letter : 

** Mrs. Gutteford, 

"For a composition I shall not deny it upon a just 
account from you as being executor to your husband you ought 
to give me and the Lords ^ of all those fines and rents he hath 
received to our use. But if you or your son think I desire or 
will have a composition without an account of the monies your 
husband has received you are deceived, for I must enforce the 
account of them, though I desire it if you please to have it in a 
fair way. Now for the judgment you writ of, I know nothing of 
it ; and for the lease of Ochanton (Okehampton) parke, I can prove 
it only a lease in trust, which were your husband alive he would 
confess. And for any debt that shall appear after your account of 
what has by you and your husband been received, I shall endeavour 
to pay if they justly appear mine. . And shall ever be as much 
your friend as you give me cause. 

" May the 25 " Mary Howard. 

" 1647.'* 

^ Op, cU.y vol. ix. * S. Coll. * WTiUchurch Par. Beg, 

5 See his declaration before the Lord Mayor, 8th June, 1660. S. Coll. 
^ The Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery. Indenture of the 8th October, 
1619. 
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George Cutteford Jiad incurred debts, ^ having mortgaged a 
farm, Netherdon, for £80, of which £60 was his own debt, 
"and £20 the debt of the Lady Howard, as appears by a 
note of hers ; " also he " borowed of Nell Elford x", to pay 
the charge of my ladye's commission at Drake's and other 
charges, for which I did pawne one sUver drinking boll, one 
broad boUe of silver, which was my uncle Gayes, a silver 
salt p*cell guilt and halfe a dozen of silver spoones which shee 
hath still, it was delivered to her by Eadford, but my lady is 
to pay this money/' ^ 

Her son George probably accompanied Lady Howard in 
her homecoming. He lived with her subsequently, and 
managed her affairs. Her daughter Mary does not appear, 
but we know that she was married to a man named Vernon,^ 
and the marriage had probably taken place before this date 
in London. This seems likely, as her marriage does not 
occur in either the Tavistock or Whitchurch parish registers, 
and Vernon is not a Devonshire surname. Her other two 
children, Elizabeth and Eichard Grenville, were not with her. 
Richard had been, since January, 1643-4, in Eouen, by his 
father's desire, under the care of Mr. Herbert Ashley, his 
tutor. When Sir Eichard escaped from St. Michael's Mount 
on March 3rd, 1646, he sailed to Brest, where he arrived on 
the 14th, and journeyed to Nantes, where, after some delay, 
his son and Mr. Ashley joined him, and set out for Italy in 
April. ^ There they stayed for about a year, going to Naples 
and other cities ; and in June, 1647, Sir Richard Grenville 
and his son came to London. What induced Sir Richard to 
take this desperate step can only be conjectured. Perhaps 
he had money in London which it was only possible to secure 
personally; or it may have been a desire to see and take 
abroad his daughter Elizabeth, who does not seem to have 
been with him on his journey, but who lived with him in 
Holland subsequently. It must have been some very strong 
reason, for Sir Eichard knew perfectly of the estimation in 
which he was held by the Puritans, and must have been 
aware that he held his own life and his son's in his hand. 
He disguised himself, cutting off his hair, and wearing "a 
very large periwigg hanging on his shoulders," ^ and keeping 
his beard^ black with a blacklead comb, so that " none would 

7 His wiU proved at Exeter. ^ Orig. S. Coll. 

• Lady Howard's Will, Som. H. 

^ Tanner MSS., v. 286, p. 81-87, BodleiaD. » Ihid, v. 681, p. 340. 

' This refercDce to Sir Richard's personal appearance is consistent with 
the allusion to him as *' that Red Fox." His hair and beard were no doubt 
at least auburn. 
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« 

know him but by his voyse."* Lady Howard would be sure 
to hear of Sir Eichard's bold venture, and it would not be 
pleasant news to her. It is impossible to discover how long 
Sir Eichard stayed in London, or if he was recognised. 
Eecords of aU kinds are very scanty for this year, 1647. It 
is certain that he escaped with his life, and returned to 
Holland, where he was soon after this date living with his 
daughter. But of his son we hear no more after this visit to 
London. It is possible that he met his death while there, 
either through treachery or accident. There must have 
been unpleasant memories connected with this visit, or Sir 
Eichard would not entirely omit it from his life. He says 
in his Vindication^ alluding to his flight from St. Michael's 
Mount, ^ "I got me a passage for France, thence unto Italy, 
and then returned to Holland. In February, 1650, I received 
in Holland his majestie's gracious commands," &c. 

But here he passes out of Lady Howard's life for many 
years. She was engaged in a lawsuit against John Cutteford 
and his mother Grace, to recover possession of Okehampton 
Park. She was successful; and the Cuttefords were so 
impoverished by their legal expenses, &c., that they mort- 
gaged Walreddon. John Cutteford ended his days as a Poor 
Brother at Sackville College, East Grinstead, presented by 
the founder's son, the Earl of Dorset, who had known George 
Cutteford the elder. ^ 

Mr. George Howard was married in 1655 to Mistress Mary 
Burnby. The marriage took place before a Justice of the 
Peace (only civil marriages were legal at this date), Edmond 
ffowell, Esq., on September 10th, at Goaton, now Gorton 
Quay, on the Tamar. Of this marriage one child, George, 
was born, June 9th, 1656, and baptised the next day at 
Tamerton. His birth is entered in the Tavistock Register in 
April, 1657. It might be conjectured that this Mistress 
Mary Burnby-Howard died when her child was born, at 
Hayes End, one of Lady Howard's houses at Tamerton, and 
that the widowed husband came with his infant son to reside 
with his mother at Fitzford. The little George did not live 
long. He was buried at Tavistock, June 25th, 1658,-^ and 

* Examination of Wm. Matthew, taken before Ch. Ceely, mayor of 
riymouth, July 5th, 1647. 

* Vol. i. , p. 548. Genuine works of Lord Lansdowne. 

* After Cutteford*s death without heirs, all his papers were thrown into the 
college chest, and Lady Howard's letters and many other interesting docu- 
ments have been thus preserved. I am indebted to the kindness of the present 
warden, the Rev. G. Covey, for the production of Lady Howard's letters. 

' The Rev. Thomas Larkham received £1 for the funeral sermon. 
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with him his grandmother's hopes of a descendant in the 
male line, for George Howard had no other children. He 
continued to live with his mother, and managed her estates 
for her. 

In 1657-8 he gives a receipt for four shillings for six years 
high rent due to the "heires of S^ John fifytz" from the parish 
of Tavistock. In the same year, under date of October 21st, 
1658, Thomas Larkham, the Puritan Vicar of Tavistock, has 
the following entry in his JDiary^ relating to George Howard: 
" Mr. Howard sent me a little roll of tobacco. O that God 
would show him mercy. Thou art, O God, wonderful in 
counsel and mighty in working." And on the same date, 
under the heading of expenses, appears, "To Esquire Howard's 
boy 6^." It may fairly be inferred from these ejaculations of 
delight and thankfulness that George Howard (and no doubt 
his mother would be of the same mind) was not favourable 
to the ultra-Puritan party. Lady Howard may have been 
friendly with some of the Parliamentarians during the time 
she was living in LondoD, when the mere fact of residence 
in the city made her a " rebel." But the Earl of SufiFolk, her 
brother7in-law, fought for the king, and so did several of the 
Courtenays, her mother's relatives; so that, however much 
she may have disliked her husband's politics, she had plenty 
of friends on the same side ; and probably accident rather 
than design would explain her residence in London at 
that critical time. Certainly she and her son were no 
friends or supporters of Thomas Larkham, for this is the 
only time the name of Howard occurs in his Diary ^ so 
full of references to Tavistock folks, unless, indeed, the 
Colonel Howard who, January 18th, 1660-61, takes him 
in custody to Exeter on a charge of unlawful preaching be 
our George Howard. 

In 1659 George Howard, Esquire, Mr. John Jacob, and 
Mr. Eichard Vivian are desired to oversee a bequest made 
to the poor of Tavistock faithfully carried out. In 1660, 
immediately after the Eestoration, he was returned as one 
of the two members for Tavistock, the other being Lord 
William Eussell — further proof that George Howard was 
not a Puritan. In 1664 Lady Howard, feeling age creeping 
on her (she was now sixty-eight), made over all her property 
in Devon to her son.® George Howard resided in his mother's 
house at Eitzford in November, 1670, when a general con- 
tribution was made in Tavistock for the relief of the captives 

^ MS. preserved at Carlisle. 
8 HiL 16 and 17 Car. ii. 
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in Turkey. Their names appear : " The Hono^'« Lady Marie 
Howard, 10/-; George Howard, Esq'^ 6/-; eight servants 
of theirs, 4/-." 

About this time, although the exact date is unknown, Sir 
Richard Grenville died, it is supposed at Ghent, where his 
nephew, Lord Lansdowne, states a monuraeut existed to 
him in one of the Churches, with the inscription, " Here lies 
Sir Eichard Grenvill, the King's General in the West."^ No 
such monument can now be discovered, nor any entry of 
the burial, though careful search has been made. He is 
generally supposed to have died in 1658, but in May of 
that year, he had permission to travel with a testimonial 
from Charles II., then at Brussels \^ and on 20th May, 1659, 
his daughter Elizabeth petitions the king to prevent his 
agent, Sir Henry de Vic, from interposing in the suit she is 
compelled by her father's debility (he suffered from ague, 
and had fallen downstairs)^ to carry on before the Privy 
Councill of His Catholic Majesty. This petition has an 
endorsement in Sir Edward Nicholas's writing* — " E. (prob- 
ably received) I7th June, 1659, Pet of Mtris Eliz. Greenville 
to ye Prince to forbid S' H. de Vic, his Majtie's Eesident, to 
medile in the suit of her father." (Sir Eichard could not 
have been dead at this date, or it would have been her 
'*late" father.) The probability is that he died when 
the exiled court was full of thoughts and hopes of the 
return to England. Cromwell was just dead, and the 
Eestoration was no longer a dream, but an imminent reality. 
And amid the general excitement, the death of Sir Eichard 
Grenville, who had made himself so many enemies, and so 
few friends, was passed by without comment. 

His daughter Elizabeth soon after married Captain William 
Lennard, a gentleman who had occupied himself in capturing 
English ships, on the principle that all who did not fight for 
King Charles were against him, and therefore fair prey. He 
was taken prisoner February 8th, 1659-60,^ as a pirate of 
Ostend, and brought from Dunkirk to Dover at an expense 
to the country of £2. But, fortunately for him, this happened 
in 1660, and he was soon set at liberty, and® given the post 
of Captain of the Block Houses, at Tilbury and near Gravesend. 
He did not long enjoy this, for in 1664 or 1665^ his widow 
petitions the king for a privy purse pension of £100, for 

1 Vindication of Sir R G. « Egerton MSS, 2542, fol. 261. 

' Letter from Sir R. G. to Sir E. Hyde ; Clar. MSS. 
* S. P. Dom., 1659, cciii. 3. » S, F. Dom. 

8 July 12th. 7 s. P. Dom, 
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herself and her infant son, referring to her father Sir Eichard 
Grenville's services to the king, especially in Jersey, in 
1650; and her own virtuous conduct in giving up the 
Earl of Suffolk's goods without compensation after her 
father's death. Sir Eichard had seized these goods, worth 
d927,000, at Bruges in 1652,^ and in spite of much litigation 
in foreign courts, and a State letter written by Milton for 
Cromwell to the Archduke Leopold, retained them until his 
death. 

George Howard, of course, lived in London while Parlia- 
ment was sitting, and he is probably the George Howard 
who, when the tax of Hearth Money was levied, resided close 
to the " Crooked Billet, near Pickadilly,"' and was rated at 
4:1-? His mother, Lady Howard, was now an old woman. Her 
life had been full of alarms and changes, but she had now 
been living for some years at Fitzford, her ancestral home, 
and having retired from active life when she made over her 
estates to her son, might hope to go down to her fathers in 
peace. But in the prime of life George Howard died, on 
the 17th of September, 1671, and was buried in. Tavistock 
Church on the 25th.i To his mother, already perhaps bed- 
ridden, the shock of his death was so great (for he had lived 
with her and managed her affairs for so long that he was 
indeed the prop of her old age) that just one month after 
she also died.^ But before her death she made a will, leaving 
the whole of her property, with the exception of some legacies, 
to her first cousin, Sir William Courtenay. This is the one 
action of Lady Howard's life that seems to have shocked 
her contemporaries. They have not a word to say against 
her moral character ; but she disinherited her children, could 
anything be more dreadful ? Before joining in the chorus 
of condemnation, let us consider the facts. Here is an old 
woman of seventy-five, feeble in health, who for some years 
has been accustomed to rely upon her son in all matters of 
business. The son dies suddenly, leaving no heir, and the 
aged mother is left alone, for her daughters were in town. 
Sir William Courtenay, hearing of the death of George 
Howard, and the prostrate condition of his mother, Lady 
Mary, must have come over from Powderham to recall his 
large family, and the affection he bore her, to the enfeebled 
mind of his cousin. (Sir William was thirty-two years Lady 
Howard's junior, not by any means a wealthy man, and had 
nineteen children to provide for.) He succeeded only too 

« ,S'. P. Dom., 1653-4. ^ Record Office. 

^ Tavistock Far, Beg. « 1 7 tli October, 1671, Tav, Par, Heg, 

VOL. XXII. H 
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well, for four days before her death Lady Howard executed 
a deed,^ revoking and making void all former uses and 
estates, and conveying to Sir William Courtenay all her 
lands in Devon and Cornwall, Lewisham, or St. Saviour's in 
Southwark, which formerly belonged to her father, Sir John 
Fitz, or her son, George Howard. The will made the next 
day, 14th of October, 1671^ (she died on the 17th) confirms 
the deed, and bequeathes several legacies, £30 to the poor of 
Tavistock, £10 to the poor of Whitchurch, to "my daughter 
Mary £500 to be paid within four years next after my 
decease, provided ... that she the said Mary or her husband 
do not in any way Clay me, &c., any of the estate or Inherit- 
ance of which I the said Dame Mary was heretofore seized. 
If she or her husband shall refuse soe to doe, or shall molest 
or disturb Sir William Courtenay or his heirs in the quiet 
enjoyment in the same, it is my minde and will that the 
said Mary, &c. shall not have nor be paid the said 600^* 
nor take any benefit under this my will." To " Elizabeth my 
daughter" £1000 is left to be paid within two years> and 
i920 within one year, and if she protested, then she was 
only to receive the £20. Then follow legacies to the servants, 
to Thomasin Wills £20, to Margaret Wills £10, and to all 
her other servants 20s. Everything else to Sir William 
Courtenay. 

The will is signed "Mary Grinvel," probably the first 
time for many years she had used that detested surname. 
There are eight witnesses, six of them well known Tavistock 
men. Sir William was cautious. The last signature is that 
of Thomasin Wills, who is also a legatee. This woman, 
probably Lady Howard's own maid, was, after her mistress's 
death, retained as housekeeper at Fitzford, with a salary 
(large for those days) of £10 per annum (her fellow maid 
received 2^). If, as seems likely, this will was obtained by 
undue influence, Thomasin Wills was obviously the instru- 
ment. 

An inventory of all Lady Howard's goods, chattels, and 
debts was takep. on the 24th of October, while she was 
still unburied. The total amounts to £9179 10s. 6d. ; a very 
large sum when the relative value of money is considered, 
and this of course does not include her lands, houses, etc. 

The most interesting items are " her wearing apparrell and 
money in her purse lOOO^V Even taking into account the 
gorgeous raiment of the period, and the great sums spent on 
lace, " my lady " must have had almost as many gowns as 

^ Bedford Office. * Somerset House, Eure 55. 
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Queen Elizabeth, and her fine clothes must have contributed 
greatly towards the awe with which she was regarded. The 
Inventory also reveals the surprising fact already alluded to, 
that Lady Howard did not possess a wheeled vehicle of any 
kind. She had "21 riding and labouring horses," valued at 
£100, also the "furniture belonging to the Saddle horses £40," 
and a " Sedan which with the corn in y® corn chamber and 
severall other utensills " is considered to be worth £25. So 
the mysterious coach of the legend dwindles into a harmless 
sedan chair carried by two of her ladyship's footmen. 

The Inventory proves Lady Howard to have been a fine 
lady with her gorgeous raiment, her "Jewells worth 500^V* and 
her " perfumed bed " ; but she was studious as well as luxu- 
rious, for " her Bookes and other thinges in her closett " were 
worth £50. 

Three days after her mother's death (20th of October), 
letters of administration were granted to Mary Vernon als. 
Howard, "filiae naturali et ultimae domina Maria Grenvile 
als. Howard," who alleged that her mother had died intestate.^ 
The news of Lady Howard's death had reached her daughter 
very quickly. Three days is a marvellously short space of 
time to ride from Tavistock to London, a distance of more 
than two hundred miles. 

Whether Mary Vernon knew of the will when she took 
out the letters of administration, or only heard of it when 
she went down to Tavistock to attend the funeral, does not 
appear, but the body of the unfortunate lady was not 
interred until the 10th of November, nearly a month after 
her death. There must have been some reason for this 
unusual delay— the revocation of the letters of administra- 
tion on the same day as the funeral is an odd coincidence if 
no more. No monument of any kind was erected to per- 
petuate Lady Howard's memory. She was buried in Tavistock 
Church, it is conjectured under the Fitz monument, but in 
the earth, there is no vault. Several of the Fitzes had been 
so interred ; before the restoration of Tavistock Church there 
was a flat stx)ne just beside the monument with an inscription 
to John Fitz, but this disappeared with so many other 
precious things during the restoration. 

There is no record of the legacies having been paid to the 
poor of Tavistock or Whitchurch, and the daughters did not 
receive their legacies, although there is no evidence that 
Elizabeth took any proceedings against Sir William Court- 
enay that disqualified her from receiving the money left by 

5 Adm. Letters, p. 120. 
11 2 
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her mother. It is probable that Mary Vernon had protested. 
The will having been proved at London 21st January, 1671-2, 
the copy was carefully compared with the original, 22nd May, 
1672, and on 24th May, Magister Edward Exton received 
the original, for the use of the executor, and handed it the 
same day to Eobert Manley, Eector of Powderham, Com. 
Dev., who signs the receipt in the presence of Eupert Brown 
and Eichard Edes. 

Sir William Courtenay remained in possession of the 
estates, and was graciously pleased to allow Elizabeth 
Lennard als. Grenville a small annual pittance, "generously 
provided well for the daughters," says the reverend writer 
of the History of the Noble House of Courtenay.^ Lord 
Lansdowne says that he remembered Elizabeth Grenville 
"subsisting upon charity, which to be sure was not the 
mother's design."^ It is very satisfactory for the clearing of 
Lady Howard's memory to get this evidence in her favour 
from Sir Eichard Grenville's apologist, who had no love for 
the lady to whom he considered so many of his uncle's 
troubles to be owing. 

After Lady Howard's death Fitzford was partially dis- 
mantled, and only Mistress Thoraasin Wills, with a maid and 
man under her, were left to keep up the house. Sir William 
Courtenay stayed there when he visited Tavistock. He was 
one of the Feoffees, and his name frequently occurs in the 
parish records, and members of his family also resided there 
occasionally, as bills for provisions, candles, glazing, &c., are 
preserved down to 1691. From that date to 1727 no 
accounts are preserved at Powderham. In the latter year 
the house and grounds were let to Mr. Francis Vigars for 
£125 (in 1691 the rent of the grounds was £74 18s.), but 
large sums were annually spent in repairing the house. 

In June 16th, 1736, in a survey taken after the death of 
George Courtenay, Esquire, Francis Vigars is still the tenant 
of Fitzford Barton (as it is called), and pays for it £125 per 
annum. " Its the Eemains of a Large old house, and only 
just conveniences for a Tenant now to live in. Ye window 
tax was reduced last year from 6^^ to 30*, and may be lowered 
to 20^ by application to y® Justiceses " {sic)? 

In 1750 (Christmas) Fitzford, and all Lady Howard's lands 
in Tavistock, were sold to John 4th Duke of Bedford. At that 
time nothing remained of Fitzford but the entrance gateway 
(built probably by John Fitz, Lady Howard's grandfather), 

® Ezra Cleaveland, b.d., 1735, p. 300. 
^ Vindication. ^ Powderham Castle, 
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and the great barn and outbuildings. This barn, with its 
high-pitched roof, is still remembered in Tavistock, as it was. 
used for divine service when the Church was restored iu;- 
1844. 

But this also was destroyed when rows of model cottages; 
were built by the Duke at Fitzford in 1864-65. At that 
time carved stones, &c., belonging to the old mansion were 
unearthed, the best being carried to Walreddon, where the 
curiously-carved upper portion of a fireplace is now preserved.® 
The old gateway, which had sunk so much that it was difficult 
to pass under it, was taken down and re-erected in 1871, 
the stones being carefully numbered to ensure an exact 
reproduction. 

So the mansion of Fitzford passed away with its "build- 
ings, yards, orchards, gardens, dovecots, and le hopyard^"' 
and the gateway and the name are all that remain to Tavi-^ 
stock of the wealthy family of Fitz. 

Lady Howard has been hardly dealt with by posterity. 
She has been credited with many evil deeds that she never 
performed ; for she did not murder her husbands, any or all, 
and though she certainly was married four times, only one 
of the marriages was contracted after she was of age — the 
others all taking place before she was seventeen. The dis- 
inheriting her children does not seem like her own act, but 
is surely a case of undue influence. 

How then did these terrifying legends arise ? The answer 
can only be conjectural. Lady Howard being in her life- 
time a distinct personality, could not pass away without 
leaving a vivid impression; especially when the circum- 
stances of her death and the will are taken into consideration. 
It must have caused an immense stir among all the people, 
who had so long been accustomed to the name of Howard, 
to suddenly find a Courtenay from the other side of the 
county claiming their rent. 

My lady, who had lived so long in town, among great and 
noble people, could never look and behave like the country 
madams who had never been more than a few miles from 
home. It is only necessary to read any of the literature 
of the period to realise how town and country were two 
distinct races, not to be confounded, especially among women. 
Lady Howard would have felt this difference, and was no 
doubt described by the neighbours as proud and haughty in 
consequence. The humbler folk never saw the great lady 

• Home Scenes, by Rachel Evans, 2n(i editioD, p. 22. 
1 Survey of 1614. 
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save when she attended Church on Sundays, rustling in all 
the glory of silks and satins to her seat by the Fitz monu- 
ment (then railed around), close to the altar, and far removed 
from the rest of the congregation ; or when, wonderful sight ! 
in a country were vehicles were unknown, and everyone rode 
on horseback, my lady was carried through the town in her 
sedan. How the sight of my lady in her carriage would be 
discussed in town, and retailed in villages by the fortunate 
beholders ! And as time went od, and the remembrance of 
the real I^ady Howard and her carriage was forgotten, the 
story of how grandfather had actually seen her in her carriage 
would be repeated, and the listener would imagine a lady 
and carriage such as he had himself seen. 

There is much of her life yet unexplained, more unknown, 
but I hope that even this brief and incomplete account makes 
my Lady Howard more a real creature of flesh and blood, 
and less the impossible monster that the imagination of 
Tavistock, aided by the facile pen of Mrs. Bray, has painted 
her. 
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NOTES ON THE OEIGIN OF THE STREETS OF 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

AND ON THEIR NOMENCLATURE, 

BY W. 0. LAKE, M.D. 

(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



Of the illustrations of the history of a town, one not without 
value may be found in the disposition, and even in the 
nomenclature, of its streets. There are some towns which 
thus give evidence of their origin from a Eoman camp. 
Some have plainly arisen in connection with a castle or an 
abbey. Some have sprung up on the roads between larger 
towns, these roads becoming the principal streets of the 
town. In others again the very irregularity of their dis- 
position connects itself with their history. Amongst 
irregular towns Teignmouth finds its place. ^ 

The ground on which the town of Teignmouth was to 
be built consisted of an eastern rising ground, containing 
within it the small East Cliff Valley ; . the lower part of the 
Brimley Valley, through which ran the little rivulet of Tame ; 
the rising ground between the Brimley Valley and that of 
Bitton, oj Coombe ; and the sandy fiat into which the Brimley 
Valley merged, which on one side formed the shore of the 
sea, on the other the border of the estuary of the Teign, 
and through which, emptying itself into the latter, ran the 
tideway of the Tame Brook. The original character of this 
sandy flat must not be drawn from its present condition, but 
would be more nearly represented by its analogue, the 
Warren, at the mouth of the Exe. 

^ I have to record with thanks the valuable assistance I have received in 
^v^iting this paper from Miss Croydon and Mr. Croydon, of Teignmouth, and, 
in one special point in which I had found much difficulty, from Mr. Bulkeley ; 
as also that from the late Mr. G. P. Ward and the late Miss Fanny Hindom, 
and Miss Eliza Hindom, not to mention that invaluable MS. of the late Mr, 
R. Jordan, in which mine so many have dug. 
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The earliesjh mention of any locality connected with Teign- 
mouth on which dependence can be placed is doubtless to be 
found in the charter of Edward the Confessor, granting lands, 
corresponding pretty closely with the present parishes of 
Dawlish and East Teignmouth, to Leofric his chaplain, who 
afterwards became bishop of Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
which was described by Mr. Davidson in his valuable 
paper. {Trans. Devon, Assoc, xiii. 106, et seq.) Here we 
have mentioned the "Anchor Point" (crampansteort), sup- 
posed by Mr. Davidson to be a spit of land thrown up by 
the silt at the mouth of the Tame ; salterns — salt houses or 
sheds for the making of salt — on the course of the tideway 
of the Tame ; the church of St. Michael ; the street on its 
west side, answering to the present Dawlish Street ; and the 
great dike, answering to the Dawlish Eoad. 

After the notices contained in this charter no mention of 
any distinct locality in Teignmouth occurs that I am aware 
of for some centuries ; but it may not be difficult to form an 
opinion as to what must necessarily have been the course of 
those lines of communication between diflferent parts of East 
Teignmouth and West Teignmouth, that frequent use gradually 
hardened into streets. 

In looking back, we must tear in mind that nearly the 
whole of what is now the lower part of the town towards 
the sea was a sandy waste ; and that the estuary of the little 
Tame, which ran through this, varied in its dimensions with 
the wash along it of the tide, and with the amount of water 
coming down from the hills. 

The central point of East Teignmouth was the church, 
which had the character, to all appearance, of a place of 
defence, as well as of one of religious worship. In proximity 
t9 it would lie the houses of the inhabitants, at first the 
mere huts of fishermen, and near it, in what is ^ow the 
eastern part of Eegent Street, stood subsequently the market- 
place and its cross. 

The essential points of West Teignmouth were the church 
and the harbour. 

The Tame tideway must have reached about as high as 
the present boundary townwards of the railway station 
yard; and the way from the church of East Teignmouth 
and the seashore to this point may fairly well have taken 
the course of French Street. From the tideway head the 
way leading along the side of this stream, between it and 
the rising ground, towards the wider portion of the open 
waste must have taken the direction of Lower Bropk Street ; 
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the way up the hill towards the church of West Teignmouth 
that of Higher Brook Street. From West Teignmouth 
Church the road towards Bishopsteignton would be in the 
course of Bitton Street. The way along the margin of the 
harbour may well be represented by Teign Street ; while the 
Bitton Street way and the Teign Street way must necessarily 
have had one principal line at least of communication 
between them, to which Parson Street has certainly the 
greatest claim. 

Mr. Davidson considers the Great Dike of Edward the 
Confessor's charter to have been in the course of the present 
Dawlish Eoad ; and the Old Dike of that charter to have 
been in that of the present road or lane on Holcombe Down. 
May not Exeter Eoad and Street be also in the course of 
some ancient road, of which Fore Street would then have 
been a part or the continuation ? At any rate, some way 
must have existed in the course of Fore Street from West 
Teignmouth Church towards the open shore in the direction 
of the mouth of the Tame estuary, and, that being crossed, 
of the Teign mouth itself, the spot where the distance is least 
between the Teignmouth side of the river and the opposite 
bank. 

Burnt by the French in 1340, burnt by them again in 
1690, the town was probably in neither case totally destroyed 
— in the latter case certainly not so ; yet with the exception 
of the old churches, of which only the tower of that of West 
Teignmouth now remains, and of a few residences of com- 
paratively late date, there could have been little in its 
buildings otherwise of a lasting character. The line of the 
streets that I have recorded is probably nearly all that now 
remains of ancient Teignmouth, 

By considering, however, the position and character of the 
older houses now or recently extant in the various streets, 
a rough representation of Teignmouth in a map of Shaldon 
of the date of 1741, the manuscript of the late Mr. E. Jordan, 
to which I have in a former paper referred, and the recol- 
lections and traditions of the older inhabitants of the town, 
we may at least gather a tolerably accurate idea of the general 
appearance of the town during the period intervening between 
1690 and the close of the last century. 

The streets were irregular and narrow, and in some places 
still further encroached upon by the projection of a house or 
houses, or, as in Bitton Street, by that of a causeway. In 
the streets running north and south the houses were quite as 
often disposed to face the river as the line of the street itself, 
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while open spaces were common. The generality of the 
houses, whether large or small, were built of cob, and, except 
in the case of some of the best class, thatched with straw. 
Drinking water, and that for domestic purposes, was obtained 
from the brook at Bitton, from the Tame or Brimley Brook 
above its estuary, from a public well (St. James's) near West 
Teignmouth Church, and from the private wells of houses. 
Most of the houses and cottages had gardens attached to 
them, some of a considerable extent. In these, in many 
cases, pigs were kept and poultry, both pigs and poultry 
occasionally wandering about the vicinity of their abodes. 
The gardens were also used as drying-grounds for clothes, 
which I have, in my own time even, often seen spread out 
on myrtle bushes, a shrub which, flourishing in the locality, 
was almost universally grown in the gardens or against the 
walls of houses and cottages, sufficiently so to render a 
description given of Teignmouth in the last century, as a 
prettily situated village embowered in myrtles, hardly an 
exaggeration. The ruthless hand of improvement has now, 
alas ! left hardly one remaining. 

At the close of the last century, and the beginning of this, 
the building of the more modern part of Teignmouth com- 
menced, yet not systematically or on a settled plan, but in 
a disjointed way bit by bit. The estuary of the Tame Brook, 
contracted to the channel of the little stream itself, was 
covered over, and on the ground thus gained, as well as on 
other parts of the sandy waste near the sea, streets and rows 
of houses were built. The wide irregular part of the street, 
at the southern end of Somerset Place, shows where the 
widest part of this estuary was covered in. South of this 
point the Strand, as it was called, was built, the first new 
house erected called in consequence " Strand House," being 
that now occupied by Mr. Hoare, the cooper, Number 31 
Northumberland Place. Previously to this the " Jolly Sailor 
Inn," and one or two houses besides, were all that existed 
between the bottom of Fore Street and the sea. 

Houses and groups of houses were also built, as the fancy 
of the builders dictated, along the present Bank Street, 
Wellington Street, and Eegent Street, and similarly, though 
with more regularity of design, such were commenced along 
the townward margin of the waste near the sea, which, laid 
out with a carriage drive and a promenade and turfed over, 
forms what is now known as "The Den." 

From time to time the gardens and the vacant spaces left 
in the older, as in the newer, parts of the town have been 
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built upon, but in general with little attempt at harmonious 
relationship between the newer structures and those beside 
or around them, the result being an irregularity in streets 
and houses which to strangers must not only be puzzling but 
must seem needless, and which, nowhere I fear rising to the 
picturesque, may haply suggest that in this spot human 
habitations have happened to arise, rather than that any 
arrangement of them has been designed. 

Eecently a wide street (Orchard Gardens) has been cut 
from Fore Street to the eastern end of Bank Street, adorned 
with a group of terraces, and a marked improvement in 
architectural character and congruity deserves to be noticed 
in the erections and remodellings of the last few years, par- 
ticularly as to the houses of the Den and its neighbourhood, 
a part of the town forming a portion of the " Devon " estate ; 
while above the town proper villa residences, isolated or in 
groups, are yearly rising, which leave little to be desired as 
to their design or the beauty of their situation. 

I will now touch on the names of the Teignmouth 
streets. 

It is possible that the names of two or three of the streets, 
that in their nature are descriptive of permanent features, 
may be of ancient date, such as Brook Street (Lower Brook 
Street), Dawlish Koad, Exeter Koad, and perhaps Coombe 
Lane ; but the names of the larger number, where any were 
attached to them, doubtless varied from time to time accord- 
ing to local circumstances, their present names being only 
for the most part their latest designations. About some 
forty years ago the Town Commissioners fixed the names of 
most of the streets, and had them painted against some 
convenient wall at the commencement of these streets. In 
process of time these names had become largely obliterated, 
several streets had never had name labels affixed to them, 
and new streets and courts had arisen, while no system of 
numbering had ever been attempted, such numberings as had 
obtained being partial confused and confusing — nay exaspera- 
ting to anyone looking to them as a means of direction. In 
1880, therefore, the Local Board appointed a committee for 
naming the streets and numbering the houses, to which com- 
mittee I was joined as a sort of amicus curice. 

This committee determined to make no alteration, not 
absolutely called for, in the customary names of the streets, 
but felt that they might give themselves a free hand in the 
numbering. 

Some of the streets, besides their general names, had had 
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their line of houses, even when quite continuous, cut up 
into groups separately named or not named, and numbered, 
or not numbered, such names or numbers having been in 
some cases attached to them, in . some not. The committee 
determined, therefore, to ignore the whole of these, and to 
number each street continuously throughout. They also 
sought to provide, as far as they could, for the perpetuity of 
the work, and arranged that where an unoccupied space 
occurred in a street sufficient numbers should be omitted 
for the supply of houses that might subsequently be built 
there; that where two houses were now used as one but 
might again be separated, each house should be numbered; 
that where a single house at the corner of two streets had 
an entrance into each, it should yet be only numbered in 
one ; and that in the point of commencement and course of 
the numbering of each street, regard should be had to the 
readiness with which they could be found by strangers or 
any unaccustomed to the locality. 

Unfortunately in carrying out the work these arrangements 
were in not a few cases neglected. 

One line of streets passes continuously through the town 
from north to south, the central portion of this Fore Street 
being continued northwards by Exeter Street and Exeter 
Eoad, in a southerly direction to the Uen by Somerset Place 
and Northumberland Place. 

Fore Street may be considered to have derived its name 
from its central position. At its upper end, on its western 
side, a narrow alley terminates in three cottages, called after 
their owner Pike's Cottages ; connected with this being 
another court called Garden Place, built on what was a 
garden, the property of the owner of the above cottages. 

Exeter Street was separately named for the convenience of 
numbering, being the lower portion of the Exeter Eoad, and 
that in which houses were more or less continuous. Both 
derive their names from their being part of the old road to 
Exeter. Numbers 23 to 29 Exeter Street were once called 
West Lawn Terrace, from a house and grounds — West Lawn 
— opposite them; Numbers 19 to 22 at one time Exonian 
Place ; and of Numbers 14 to 18, built at one time, Number 
18 was named II Primo, and Number 14 La Quinta. In 
Exeter Eoad, near the top of Yannon Hill, a group of houses 
has been in consequence named Yannon Hill Terrace. 
Somerset Place was named after the Duke of Somerset, to 
whom the New Quay near it belongs. Its eastern side was 
built in what was at one time a large garden belonging to 
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the London Hotel; its western side in what used to be a 
grass field. 

In fixing the name of the street below Somerset Place the 
Committee felt some difficulty. It had been known for 
many years generally as the Strand, but a large part of its 
eastern side had been also long known as Northumberland 
Place, while some groups of houses recently built on its 
western side had been variously designated as well. After 
some consideration they therefore determined to call the 
whole of the street Northumberland Place, numbering it as 
such throughout, reserving the term Strand for a group of 
houses on the Den lower down. Northumberland Place 
received its name on a visit of the then Duke of Northumber- 
land to Teignmouth at the time it was being built, and 
his residence there. Numbers 26 to 30, the houses nearest 
the Den on the western side of the street, were, when built 
a few years ago, named Devon Terrace, from the Earl of 
Devon, the lord of the manor of East Teignmouth; the 
house adjoining is Strand House, before referred to. The 
three adjoining houses to this, Numbers 32 to 34, were, when 
recently built, named Strand Terrace. Leading out of 
Northumberland Place on its western side towards the river 
are Queen Street, Quay Street, and the western end of 
Osmond's Lane. Queen Street was at one time known as 
Mary Heath's Lane, as in it lived Mrs. Davis, usually called 
by her maiden name of Heath, a personage of no little 
consequence, who owned a market-boat, which plied daily, 
or twice a day, according to the tide, between Teignmouth 
and Newton, the then only public means of communication 
between the two towns, Mary Heath, or Davis, being one 
whose kindly nature and willingness to oblige and wait for 
everyone, resulted pretty frequently in a very difficult passage 
of her boat along the shallow portions of the estuary, and at 
times even in its actual arrest till the tide rose again. The 
street had its present dignified appellation conferred on it by 
its inhabitants in honour of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
soon after her accession to the throne. From the south side 
of Queen Street proceeds Teign View Place, well so called 
from the magnificent view up the river from its western 
windows. 

Quay Street is named from its being an approach to the 
New Quay. 

Osmond's Lane crosses Northumberland Place, and derives 
its name from a dairyman who formerly lived in its eastern 
portion. Its western portion, which might well have received 
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a separate name, has been called at various times Burgoyne's 
Lane, or Potter*s Lane, after the occupiers of the New Quay- 
Inn, at the back of which it runs. Into Northumberland 
Place also opens on one side the Market Place, erected in 
1883 in the place of a former structure, which had become 
inconvenient and unwholesome, and was falling to decay. 
Between Northumberland Place and Somerset Place lies a 
wide street or open place towards the river before spoken of, 
and known as Gale's Hill. The origin of this name, and the 
application of the word "hill" to nearly the lowest and 
flattest part of the town, long puzzled me ; but I have lately 
found the word applied to the top of the river-shore or bank, 
which by those working on the beach at low- water is some- 
times spoken of as "the hill." Gale was, I presume, some 
known individual who, specially at one time, worked at or 
used this locality. 

From the top of Fore Street proceeds in a westerly direc- 
tion Bitton Street, continued as Bitton Eoad, and terminating 
in the road to Newton Abbot, which in the neighbourhood of the 
town is known as the Bishopsteignton Road. Where Bitton 
Street becomes Bitton Road on its northern side, there branches 
off Coombe Eoad, formerly Coombe Lane, which leads to the 
picturesque and sheltered vale of Coombe. Bitton Eoad 
was named separately from Bitton Street for the convenience 
of numbering, its termination in the Bishopsteignton Eoad 
being from its declivity habitually called Bitton Hill. Both 
Bitton Street and Bitton Eoad derive their name from the 
Bitton property, the name Bitton originally belonging to that 
part of this now known as Lower Bitton. Near the commence- 
ment of Coombe Eoad there runs northwards Hermosa Eoad, 
cut through what was once part of the Hermosa property. 
From the upper end of this road to the westward passes 
Thorn Park Eoad — called so from some villas of that name — 
into Coombe Eoad ; to the eastward passes Landscore Eoad, 
called similarly after the Landscore Villas, which terminates 
at the point where Exeter Street becomes Exeter Eoad. 

Bitton Street must always have been one of the principal 
streets of the town, but few have undergone greater alteration. 
It was largely affected by the Improvement Act of 1836. 
From the widening of the street that then took place, from 
a fire that subsequently destroyed several houses, and from 
the further pulling down and rebuilding of others, it happens 
that of the sixty-eight houses now numbered in it fifteen 
only are of an earlier date than that given above. Numbers 
3 to 8, rebuilt about the time of Her Majesty's accession. 
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were first called Victoria Place. In what was once an open 
space between those houses in their former condition and the 
upper part of Fore Street, there used to stand a large 
thatched barn -like building, containing a cider -press. 
Numbers 32 to 34 have been known as Indus Villas, 
Numbers 35 and 36 as West CUff Villas, and Numbers 37 
and 38 as West Cliff Terrace; these two last-named, as 
well as a separate house and grounds at their back, West 
Cliff, originally West Cliff Cottage, from their situation on 
the rising ground at the western side of the town. Numbers 
47 to 49, built on the site of the old Causeway, were at first 
called from the name of their owner Warren Place. Numbers 
oO to 53, from their erection on the site of one of the 
entrances to the Hermosa property, Hermosa Terrace. 

In Bitton Eoad Numbers 8 to 16, situated above, and 
somewhat removed from the line of the street, have been 
generally known as Bitton Terrace. 

Between the northern side of the declivity of Bitton 
Eoad and Coombe Eoad, where Thornpark Eoad joins it, lies 
a group of villas named, from the owner of the larger 
number of them, Eeed Vale. To the north of the level part 
of Bitton Eoad has been built, in a garden formerly attached 
to Bitton, Chelsea Place, the name a fancy one. 

Not far from the junction of Coombe Eoad and Hermosa 
Eoad, to the westward of the latter, stood at one time a small 
theatre, circular in shape and slate hung, its slates forming to 
a boys' school whose playground adjoined it an admirable 
mark for stones, thrown either by sling or hand, an advantage 
of which we freely availed ourselves. 

From the northern side of Bitton Street pass Gloucester 
Eoad, the way to Westbourne Terrace, and Uaimond's Lane. 

Of what is now Gloucester Eoad Numbers 3 to 5 alone 
originally existed, under the name of their builder, McParlane's 
Eow, all above this being part of the Hermosa grounds. 
Subsequently the rest of Gloucester Eoad was made, termin- 
ating in a private portion, Minden Eoad opening into 
Landscore Eoad. Of the houses on its eastern side, Numbers 
6 and 7, standing separately behind the others, were, when 
built, named, apparently from their situation, Mount Pleasant. 
Numbers 8 to 12 Gloucester Villas, and Numbers 13 to 18 
Westbourne Villas. On its western side a group of seven 
houses recently built are named and numbered as Avenue 
Terrace, possibly from some trees planted before them. 

Between Numbers 53 and 54, Bitton Street is the approach 
to six pleasantly-situated small houses with gardens before 
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them, Westbourne Terrace. The names Minden, Westbourne, 
and Gloucester may be all classed amongst fancy appellations. 

At the eastern termination of Bitton Street on its northern 
side, between this and West Teignmouth Church, Daimond's 
Lane commences, running upwards into Landscore Eoad. 
This derives its name from some member of the Daimond or 
Daymond family, old inhabitants of Teignmouth. It was 
often at one time known as Boscawen's Lane, from a General 
and Mrs. Boscawen formerly resident in it, a name still not 
unfrequently heard amongst the poorer classes in the corrupt 
form of Madam Mac Go wen's Lane. The committee have 
given the name of Boscawen Place to a short street lately cut 
from Daimond's Lane to Exeter Street. 

From the south side of Bitton Street pass downwards, 
commencing from the west, Clay Lane (called also at different 
times Cliff Lane and Ferret Lane), named possibly from its 
being the first approach on that side to the old quay, from 
which a trade was largely carried on in pipe-clay ; Willow 
Street, so named from a willow tree growing in the garden of 
its principal house ; Mulberry Street, from a mulberry tree 
once grown in a garden there ; Parson Street, from its con- 
taining the old parsonage of West Teignmouth ; and Willey 
Lane. The last named does not continue its course down- 
wards, but crosses parallel to Bitton Street, connecting Parson 
Street with Saxe Street, the continuation southwards of the 
commencement of Willey Lane. From Willey Lane proceeds 
southwards Chapel Street, named from the Wesleyan Chapel 
that stood there before the South Devon Kailway entered the 
town; while out of Saxe Street proceeds Park Street. 
Between Willow Street and Mulberry Street runs a court, 
now from its leaseholder named Ponsford's Court, the northern 
side at one time having been the West Teignmouth Poor- 
house. Numbers 4 to 7 Mulberry Street form a small court, 
named usually, after its owner, Creasy*s Court. The old 
parsonage house still exists in Parson Street, occupied by a 
dairyman, as Myrtle House, named from some myrtles still 
remaining there. Near the bottom of Parson Street, on its 
eastern side, is a court named Parson Place. 

Willey Lane was originally Well Lane, from a well 
formerly of much local repute, and still existing in the court 
of one of its houses. Well Lane, with its customary helping 
sound between the two words — Welle Lane or Wille Lane — 
becoming, when its origin was forgotten, corrupted into its 
present appellation. Saxe Street was several years ago as 
often as not called Drake Street, from a carrier of that name 
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living there. I have also seen it formerly spelt Sack Street. 
The origin of either Sack or Saxe as applied to it I have 
quite failed hitherto to find out; though I must confess I 
have a shrewd suspicion, from the date at which Saxe was 
first painted on its label, that this mode of spelling was 
adopted in honour of Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobourg, the 
then recent bridegroom of the Queen. 

The name Park Street, as far as I can ascertain, originated 
from a pound or stray park, as it was sometimes called, for 
cattle formerly existing there. 

At the bottom of Fore Street proceeds westwards one 
certainly of the old streets of the town, now named from its 
proximity to the river Teign Street, but formerly Old Market 
Street, from a market that used to be held on the premises, 
Number 36, now occupied by Mr. Sharan, coachbuilder. In 
this street still remain some of the older houses of Teign- 
mouth. Teign Street terminates where Person Street enters 
it. A little further on in the same direction commences a 
somewhat irregular street or lane, named by the committee 
Old Quay Street, from its proximity to the old quay. At its 
present point of termination at Number 7 this was formerly 
a part of or continuous with Clay Lane, which has. since been 
deflected by the Eailway Company into Willow Street. Willow 
Street and Mulberry Street connect Bitton Street with Old 
Quay Street. Parson Street, Chapel Street, and Saxe Street 
eater Teign Street from the north. 

On the north side of Teign Street, not far from the 
termination of Parson Street, lies a court, Albion Place, I 
believe a fancy name. Fore Street and Teign Street are 
connected by a curved street of the name of Commercial 
Eoad, into which Park Street enters. The origin of the 
name I am unacquainted with. 

From the south side of Teign Street proceeds, opposite the 
entrance of Chapel Street, a lane numbered in Teign Street, 
formerly known, from the name of a baker whose shop was 
at the corner, as Pratt's Lane. This, now a blind lane, was 
at one time an approach to the river. Opposite the entrance 
of Saxe Street there passes to Gale's Hill a narrow lane, 
called Sun Lane, from a public-house, "The Rising Sun," 
formerly occupying the premises 39, Teign Street. ^Nearly 
opposite the entrance of Commercial Eoad Globe Lane passes 
to Gale's Hill, named from a public-house, the " Globe Inn," 
formerly in the street, now represented by the Globe Coffee 
Tavern in Gale's Hill. 

From Exeter Street proceeds eastwards Higher Brimley 
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Road. From the centre of Fore Street proceeds in the same 
direction Higher Brook Street, and somewhat lower down 
Orchai-d Gardens. Near the bottom of the street, in the 
same direction, runs a small lane, Clampit Lane, of the origin 
of which name I am ignorant. 

At the termination of Fore Street, opposite the commence- 
ment of Teign Street, runs eastwards a line of streets, built 
in modern times on the flat space referred to often before. 
Bank Street, so called from the two banks in the street; 
Wellington Street, the southern side of which, when built, 
was named Wellington Eow, from the great general whose 
victories were then fresh ; and Regent Street, originally 
Regent Place, named after the Prince Regent. 

Orchard Gardens is the name of a new and wide street 
proceeding from Fore Street, as stated above, to the point 
where Bank Street passes into Wellington Street. The 
ground was occupied formerly by some houses, with gardens 
in front, adjoining Fore Street, and named after their owner 
or builder Tucker's Gardens, by the grounds of Orchard 
House, by Clampit House and its grounds, and by part of the 
garden of what are now Numbers 12 and 13 Bank Street. 
When first built the street itself was called Victoria Street, 
Numbers 1 to 4 being numbered in it. Numbers 5 and 6 
were named linda Terrace, Number 7 is the original Orchard 
House. Numbers 8 to 13 were named Alexandra Terrace, 
Numbers 14 to 18 Fribourg Terrace, Numbers 19 to 21 
Clarendon Terrace, and Numbers 22 to 29 Catherine Terrace. 

The Committee after some discussion followed the plan 
they had generally laid down, and numbered the houses 
continuously throughout, giving the whole group the name 
of Victoria Gardens. At the wish of the original proprietor 
this was subsequently altered to Orchard Gardens. It may 
be here stated that Numbers 14 to 17 Wellington Street, 
built on an orchard that used to exist between Clampit Lane 
and Wellington Street, were at first named Victoria Terrace. 

Higher Brook Street derives its name from its passing 
from Fore Street to the Tame Brook, its steep portion 
leading directly down to this being known as Brook Hill. 
The roadway passing over the brook was provided formerly 
with a dipping - place for the use of the neighbourhood. 
From this spot to the point ^ where Wellington Street opens 
out into Regent Street, runs Lower Brook Street. At this 

^ At this point, when the modern Wellington Street was the estuary of 
Tame, there used to be a place for floating timber, a wooden bridge crossing 
from the end of Lower Brook Street to the opposite side of the Tame. 
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end of Lower Brook Street a street passes upwards to about 
the central part of Higher Brook Street — Bickford's Lane — 
so named from an auctioneer of that name who lived in or 
near this street. It has sometimes been called Eussell Street, 
but Bickford's Lane is its settled appellation. 

In the open space, by which Higher Brook Street joins 
Fore Street, there stood an old house, the "Exeter Inn,*' 
having a narrow passage on its northern side, a wider one to 
the south. 

On the south side of Higher Brook Street, near its Fore 
Street termination, is a court of four houses, named after 
their owner Davis's Court. On its northern side stood 
formerly, where Numbers 32, 33, and 34 have been built, a 
good old house, having a gable centre in front over a porch, 
aud belonging to the Vicary family. To the west of this 
is what used to be called Vicary's Court, now named Vicary 
Place, but numbered in the main street. To the east of it is 
a court containing two small houses, named Adelaide Cottages, 
a fancy name. On the same side stand also two of the older 
houses of the town, now Numbers 30 and 31. From the 
corner of these, near the top of Brook Hill, passes northwards 
to join the Higher Brimley Eoad Shute Lane, or Shute Hill, 
so named from a property of the name of Shute Hill, along 
which it runs. From the western side of this lane proceeds 
in the direction of Fore Street a street not yet completed, a 
line of houses on the northern side of which has been named 
Shute Hill Terrace ; one on its southern side Salisbury 
Terrace, from a villa of that name formerly standing there. 
Near the upper part of Bickford Lane, on its western side, is 
a small court, named after its owner Smallridge's Court. In 
Lower Brook Street, from its western side, proceeds a blind 
street, Frogmarsh, which was built on the grounds of a house 
of that name at one time existing there. On the same side 
of the street, near its northern termination, runs upwards a 
court, called after its owner Hutching's Court. 

The western half of Eegent Street forms one side of a 
triangular space, with a small enclosure of planted ground in 
its centre, the two other sides of which are named Triangle 
Place. In the eastern half of Eegent Street Numbers 25 to 
29 stand on the site of the old Market Place of East Teign- 
mouth. On making excavations here a few years ago the 
shaft of the old market cross was dug up. This having come 
into the possession of G. W. Ormerod, Esq., was by him 
presented to the Teignmouth Infirmary, in the grounds of 
which it now stands. Eegent Street terminates in an opening 

I 2 
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to the sea, long known as "The Gun." The origin of this 
name for the locality, though still habitually used, seems 
entirely lost. A fort used to exist upon the Den, but at an 
entirely different part of the seashore. At this end of Eegent 
Street enters at a somewhat sharp angle Dawlish Street, 
continued upwards as Dawlish Eoad, the one part being 
named separately from the other for the purpose of 
numbering. 

Eoughly speaking, in the same direction as that of Lower 
Brook Street from the northern side of Eegent Street passes 
Station Eoad, cut to form an approach to the railway station. 
Still further to the east, and in a similar direction, runs 
Holland's Eoad. The street which continues the line of 
Higher Brook Street from the point of the junction of 
the latter with Lower Brook Street to the termination 
northwards of Holland's Eoad was named by the Com- 
mittee Brook Street East. From the point of junction 
of Dawlish Street and Eegent Street runs to Holland's Eoad, 
about opposite to where Brook Street East enters it, French 
Street, a street rebuilt after its destruction by the French, in 
1690, and named accordingly. Approached from French 
Street is, at the back of its northern side, a group of small 
houses of the date of 1730. This little group was a few 
years ago much opened out and improved by its then owner, 
who as a sort of memorial of this gave it the name of 
Terra Nova Place. 

Between French Street, at its Dawlish Street end, and 
Eegent Street lies a group of four houses, with small gardens 
in front, named Eegent Gardens. A lane also runs from the 
centre of French Street, with one entrance into Eegent Street 
and one into Holland's Eoad, called Pound Lane, the East 
Teignmouth Pound having been situated there. 

In preparing, a few years ago, for the building of some 
houses — Numbers 19 and 20 — in Station Eoad, the remains 
were found of part of what was, or had been, used as a 
theatre (previously to the erection of the one spoken of before 
in Coombe Eoad), in which the celebrated actor Kean is 
known at one time to have played. 

Holland's Eoad is a later amplification of Holland's Eow, 
the name first given to Numbers 3 to 7 after a Mr. Holland, 
a former banker of the town. 

The continuation of the line of Holland's Eoad upwards 
is Myrtle Hill, the line of the houses numbered as such and 
the roadway turning round, just below where the railway 
crosses underneath, by the side of the infirmary, which with 
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its grounds was originally named Myrtle Hill or Myrtle 
Hill House from some fine myrtles growing there, and 
entering Dawlisli Eoad by the side of the Congregational 
Church. 

Along the higher side of the railway another and unnamed 
roadway passes into the Dawlish Eoad by the side of the 
Eoman Catholic Church. Where Myrtle Hill terminates a 
roadway passes still upwards as Buckridge Eoad, and 
another downwards as Lower Brimley Eoad. 

Higher Brimley Eoad and Lower Brimley Eoad pass, the 
one above and the other below, the central portion of the 
beautiful vale of Brimley, an ancient appellation, of whose 
derivation I am ignorant, and finally meeting the roadway 
passing upwards as Buckridge Eoad, so named from a property 
once so called, now the monastery of St. Joseph. Along the 
Higher Brimley Eoad lie Brimley Villas. Along the Lower 
Brimley Eoad, near its junction with that of Higher Brimley, 
lie Lower Brimley Terrace and Lower Brimley Villas. From 
Buckridge Eoad, soon after its commencement, proceeds 
towards the east Paradise Eoad, sometimes known as East 
Brook Eoad, the former name derived from a tea garden of 
the name of Paradise that in former years existed in the 
locality, the latter name from the Tame or Brimley Brook, 
over which it passes. 

A little higher up Buckridge Eoad, in the same direction 
at its commencement, proceeds Ferndale Eoad. The houses 
in this and the last named road — a large group of pretty and 
pleasantly-situated villas — form a kind of suburb of the town 
by themselves. Ferndale Eoad derives its name from the 
fancy appellation, Ferndale, applied to one of the first-built 
houses of the group. Buckridge Eoad ultimately joins 
Exeter Eoad. Ferndale terminates in a road cut a few years 
ago between Exeter Eoad and Dawlish Eoad, and called in 
consequence the New Eoad. At the Dawlish Eoad end of 
this lies a group of four villas, known as Cross Park Villas. 

Soon after the commencement townwards of the Lower 
Brimley Eoad, on its western side Heywoods Eoad, so called 
from four villas on its course named The Heywoods, passes 
upwards to the junction of Shute Hill with Higher Brimley. 
On the southern side of this road, just above the Heywoods, 
lies a court, Elwell Court, a fancy name. 

Barnpark Eoad, before mentioned, passes upwards. With 
Barnpark Terrace, near its termination, it derives its name 
from a property to which it led once, Barnpark, now Barnsley. 
Barnpark Eoad enters Woodway Eoad, formerly Woodway 
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Lane, once well deserving its appellation from its umbrageous 
foliage on either side, but which since that time has been 
steadily undergoing — " improvement." 

This ancient roadway is one of no little interest, as 
according to Mr. Davidson's paper before mentioned it was, 
or is in the course of the boundary of the tract of land in 
" the vill which by the inhabitants of that region is called 
Doflisc " granted by Edward the Confessor to Leofric in the 
year a.d. 1044, as also of the Holcombe adjoining Dawlish 
(Holacombe the loeg into Doflisc), corresponding with the 
major part of the present parish of East Teignmouth, which 
in 1069 Leofric granted to the church of St. Peter the 
apostle, in the city of Exeter. Woodway Lane in its upper 
portion is certainly continuous with, if not a part of, the 
roadway of the Old Dike (Eald Die) of Edward the 
Confessor's charter. 

From the upper part of Dawlish Street, on its eastern 
side, descends to the seashore Mere Lane, the name one as to 
the meaning of which much uncertainty exists. Some derive 
it from a word signifying a boundary, some from its leading 
down to the sea, some from a word signifying a marshy spot, 
as the small brook of the East Cliff Valley must originally 
have terminated somewhere in this locality. It may be 
remarked also that the house next East Teignmouth Church, 
now known as East Cliff House, was formerly known as 
Mere-plot House. Mere Lane terminates towards the sea in 
Spring Gardens, a pretty watering-place denomination, the 
first of a series of groups of houses along the seashore and 
the Den, which were commenced in the early part of the 
present century or the very end of the last. 

Spring Gardens looks westward, on a spot between the 
East Teignmouth Church, with the houses on each side of it, 
and the beach, known as the Promenade, which when a 
boy I used frequently to hear called the Little Den. Into 
it opens' " The Gun." To the west of this, on what was at 
one time a skittle alley, in the neighbourhood of the old 
market-place, stands, projecting forwards, the Bella Vista, so 
called from its view over the sea ; while Den House adjoin- 
ing looks more directly over the Den. "Westward of this 
last, and with the same aspect, is the Esplanade, two houses 
built on the site of a former hotel of note in its time, and 
containing then the assembly rooms of the town. In front 
of this is a wide opening from Eegent Street, on the other 
side of which lies Courtenay Place, once Courtenay Row, 
named after Lord Devon, on whose ground it stands, one of 
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the earliest of the groups of the Den houses, but lately 
much improved. West of Courtenay Place lies the open 
greensward, with its drive round it, its walks, shrubs, and 
flower beds, the latter continued in front of Courtenay Place, 
which as specially , kQX)wn as the Pen. By the side of 
Courtenay Place is an opening from Triangle Place, and to 
the westward of this is Den Crescent, consisting of two 
groups of houses, and in the centre the fine building forming 
the commodious house of the East Devon and Teignmouth 
Club, but which was originally built, and for many years 
used, as the Public Assembly, Eeading, and Billiard Booms. 
The eastern portion of this crescent is several years older 
than the western portion. West of Den Crescent is Den 
Terrace, and after this South View, so called from its aspect. 
This is continuous with the eastern side of Northumberland 
Place, which here opens upon the Den. The series of Den 
houses is terminated by Powderham Terrace, a fine group of 
houses not many years built, facing nearly east on ground 
belonging to the Earl of Devon, after whose seat it was 
named. 

Erom Triangle Place, at its south-western angle, proceeds 
a street to the back of the older part of Den Crescent and 
the Club House, which, turning more southwards, opens upon 
the Den between Den Terrace and South View. This is 
Brunswick Street, an extension of a name given to a group 
of houses in it called, when built, Brunswick Place. Into 
Brunswick Street open Osmond's Lane from Northumber- 
land Place, the Market Place, and a roadway, as yet unnamed, 
from between Northumberland Place and Somerset Place on 
their eastern side. Between Den Terrace and Den Crescent 
another street opens into Brunswick Street, the eastern side 
of part of which is now known as Bath Place, from the 
proximity of these houses to the Public Baths, a handsome 
building, lately erected in a roadway at the back of the newer 
portion of Den Crescent. Nearly adjoining the Baths is 
Carlton Place, which opens into Brunswick Street. The 
names Brunswick Place and Carlton Place readily connect 
themselves with the date of the erection of the former, and 
of the older portion of the latter. A broad street, now 
named Den Place, opens from the Den between the older 
part of Den Crescent and the Club House, crossing Bruns- 
wick Street, and terminating between Bank Street and 
Wellington Street, opposite the opening of Orchard Gardens. 

At the back of Powderham Terrace is the roadway to 
which the appellation of the Strand has now been relegated. 
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Where this commences, at the termination of Northumberland 
Place, there runs westward to the river Ivy Lane, a broadish 
street, so named from a house adjoining. Ivy House, once 
known, from the name of a noted owner and provider of 
pleasure-boats still living, as Ferryman's Lane. Still further 
along the Strand runs westward to the river Paddon's Lane, 
so called from a blacksmith of that name who lived there ; 
while the roadway of the Strand terminates with the approach 
across the beach to the ferry-boat for Shaldon at a point 
which commands a view not easily to be equalled for its 
beauty — to the eastward of the promontory of the Ness, the 
sea, and beyond the cliffs of Exmouth and of the Dorset 
coast to Portland ; on the other of the sunlit estuary of the 
Teign, the hills on either side, and the purple range of 
Dartmoor in the furthest distance. 

This sketch of the origin and nomenclature of the streets 
of Teignmouth must, I fear, in much be tedious, if not be 
even wearisome, yet I trust it may not be altogether without 
its points of interest. While some of the names record only 
the existence of objects of little note, or the residence of 
individuals once well known, but now perchance forgotten, 
others are connected with the history of the past, and not a 
few mark the date of origin of a not inconsiderable portion 
of the town. 



A CONTEIBUTION TO THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY 

OF DEVONSHIER 

BY H. W* 8TR0N6. 
(Read bt Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



The number, diversity, and variability of the industrial 
occupations of the inhabitants of North Devon during the 
past tive centuries are calculated to impress even those who 
are fairly familiar with the commercial history of this 
division of the county* How largely the vicissitudes of 
English manufactures have affected the working-class popu- 
lation of the district, whose shores are washed by the Severn 
Sea, and the inland boundary of which may be generally 
defined by the courses of the Taw and Torridge, with their 
several tributaries, has scarcely entered into the conceptions 
of those who have recorded the results of their researches 
for historical purposes. Information as to the mechanical 
employment of the people in past years is scantily and 
partially imparted in various works ; but there is apparently 
no adequate account extant expressly concerned with the 
collection of facts relating to this subject. It may, therefore, 
serve a good purpose to bring together such scattered refer- 
ences to the sources of employment as occur in the writings 
of painstaking observers, and, with the object of illustrating 
the continuity of the strong manufacturing bent of the 
people, to briefly indicate the nature of the chief industries 
existing in North Devon to-day. 

The commonly-received idea of the occupations of the 
labouring classes in this locality roughly divides them as 
tillers of the land and toilers of the sea, a reservation, 
perhaps, being made in favour of the growing number who 
profit by the influx of visitors into the holiday resorts of 
North Devon. It would not, however, be diflBcult to support 
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the assertion, that there are few districts of a similar extent 
with like natural characteristics in the whole of the United 
Kingdom wherein a greater number and variety of arts and 
crafts have from time to time been pursued by the popula- 
tion. This fact is especially conspicuous, when the com- 
paratively sparsely- populated nature of the neighbourhood, 
and its remoteness from the great and traditional manufac- 
turing centres, is borne in mind. But perhaps the most 
singular characteristic of these employments is seen in the 
recuperative powers exhibited by the seats of the local 
industries. When, from a variety of causes, what have been 
staple trades of particular localities have suffered extinction, 
other and, in many cases, more prosperous ventures have 
risen in their stead, almost invariably extending the labour- 
employing capacity of the locality. It would seem that the 
"manufacturing spirit," if it may be so plainly termed, is 
inherent in the North Devon nature, though it can scarcely 
be said to be indigenous to the soil. 

The political geography of this division of the county is 
in many respects obviously unfavourable to the growth of 
manufactures, yet from the earliest period it would appear 
to have abounded in a variety of occupations. The hints 
which we have of a denser population of North Devon are 
concomitant with evidences of at least one pre -historic 
manufacture. Any excursion into a department of the 
Association's work which is beyond my sphere, would be 
out of place ; but incidental allusion may properly be ma'de 
to the researches which have revealed the existence of flint 
implements on Croyde Burrows, and the speculation, to which 
the discovery gave rise, as to its being the site of one of the 
earliest manufactories. 

Westcote, in one of the quaintest discursive passages of 
his View of Devonshire, ascribes to Devonshiremen the ability 
to " surmount many people " in activity. " In knowledge of 
arts and variety of studies in all sciences and learning," they 
were, according to this intelligent observer, "very capable 
and ingenious." This historian, indeed, applied to the county 
a compliment which was intended for the country collec- 
tively — 

" Devon hath store of bridges, hills, and wool, 
Of churches, wells, and women beautiful." 

Writing of Devonshire generally, he placed husbandry first 
in the category of occupations. " This consisteth in the 
culture, manurance, and tillage, with the improvement of 
ground, which is the mistress or lady of all mechanical arts, 
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than which there is none more necessary, none more laudable, 
nor in better agreement with nature, neither more decently or 
worthily beseeming a free, gentle, and generous spirit." But 
Westcote recognised the existence of other employments. 

To particularise, Cpmbemartin has an exceptional distinc- 
tion in its association with a royal industry. Although the 
Domesday Book contains no record of their existence, the 
lead mines of Combemartin were an appreciated source of 
revenue in the reigns of Edward I. and II. De la Beche's 
Geological Report refers to the raising of argentiferous lead in 
large quantities at Combemartin in the 13th century, and 
accepts as authoritative the account of silver being extracted 
from these mines. Westcote tells us that King Henry V., 
"for the better maintenance of his wars in France,'' seized 
upon the product of various mines, "especially at Combe- 
martin, where there were of late," he says, " and, I am assured, 
still are, divers monuments remaining of them, one the king's 
mine, the king's store-house, blow-house, and refining-house. 
And in our time," he continues, " in the latter age of Queen 
Elizabeth, there was a new rich lode found there, in the 
lands of Richard Roberts, gent., where I now claim an interest, 
and wrought by Adam [Adrian] Gilbert, Esq., and after by 
Sir Bearvis Bichner [Bulmer], knt., by whose absolute and 
excellent skill in mineral knowledge a great quantity of 
silver was raised and refined there. These mines have 
been lately renewed," he adds, with something of the same 
spirit of the disappointed mining adventurer, " but by such 
as relied upon silver hopes, but wanted either skill, or ability, 
or both, to proceed in a business of that weight and quality, 
and therefore, as the fact saith — 

** • But he made them unprofitable. 
To use them well being unable ; ' 

and therefore had answerable success." The mines were 
undoubtedly re-worked as the consequence of a recom- 
mendation to the Long Parliament in 1659, and again in 
1813.^ 

A neighbourhood such as this, rich in mineral wealth, 
attracted numerous speculators, and lead and silver were not 
the only ores raised. Iron-stone of excellent quality was 
exported to the Llanelly ironworks from 1796 to 1802. 

^ Dr. Kingdon, in a paper read at the Barnstaple meeting of 1867, recorded 
that the Combmartin lode had been worked for silyer in 1818, and again in 
1835. The last company, which began its operations in the latter year» 
succeeded, so it is stated, in returning over £60,000, a fact which justified 
Dr. Kingdon in advocating the re-starting of the concern. 
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Hemp was grown to such an extent in the parish that, 
when it was proposed to make a port at Hartland in the 
time of Queen Bess, one of the reasons advanced at Court 
was the likelihood of this forming an important commodity. 
Shoemakers' thread was extensively manufactured from the 
hemp on the spot, Westcote recording that "Combemartin 
serves the whole county, and other places, with shoemakers* 
thread." 

North Devon has, however, been most prominently identi- 
fied with woollen manufactures. " Barnstaple and Torrington 
furnish us bayes [baize], single and double, and fryzadoes, and 
such like," wrote Westcote in the seventeenth century. 
" And Pilton, adjoining, vents cotton [a species of the coarsest 
woollen cloth] and lyninge, so coarse a stuff as there was a 
vse [a woe] pronounced against them in these words : * Woe 
unto you, ye . Piltonians, that make cloth without wool.' " 
The Rack Hayes, a description applied to the north end of 
the North Walk at Barnstaple, was an appendage or relic of 
the great industry which flourished in the town when, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Barnstaple was the 
chief Devonshire port for the importation of wool. An 
opinion is held that a portion of the castle waste was utilized 
for drying the " bayes," which were hung upon racks. Barum 
boasted twenty baize manufacturers prior to the Civil War, 
when it was counted among the principal industrial centres 
of the county. When the trade in baizes fell off, it was 
replaced by coarse serges, which were exported to America, 
and the loss of the latter manufacture was almost immediately 
followed by the opening of a lace factory at Ealeigh. At 
this spot the eventful history of local manufactures receives 
striking illustration. The natural facilities which it offers 
for the purposes of manufactures in which machinery is 
extensively employed have led to its becoming, in turn, the 
seat of woollen cloth, lace net, and furniture factories. 

There came a day when " Bideford, metropolis of tobacco," 
no longer " saw her port choked with Virginian traders, and 
the pavement of her Bridgeland Street groaning beneath the 
savoury bales of roll Trinidado, leaf and pudding." Then 
she was content to partake in the serge trade. The extent of 
her manufactures may be gauged by the fact that Bideford 
exported a hundred and fifty bales of serges a year in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

Before the Peninsular War diverted the demand, South- 
molton largely supplied the Continent with coarse woollens, 
the evidences of a flourishing manufactory existing by 
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the banks of the Mole to-day. North Tawton and Bishop's 
Morchard shared in the prosecution of this important industry. 

If we are prepared to accept Westcote's genesis of these 
industries, together with other occupations, they must be 
ascribed to a foreign initiative. "Anthony Bonvise, an 
Italian, taught us the knowledge of making kersies, and our 
women to spin with the distaff." 

Ere we have done with the employments in which wool 
played a part, an interesting chapter in the history of what 
is perhaps the most beautiful of our seaside resorts should 
be briefly summarised. 

Lynton, prior to the present century, was chiefly engaged 
in the spinning of yarn, an industry greatly encouraged by 
the enterprise of a Mr. Litson. When, through the decay of 
the woollen manufactories in and about Barnstaple, the in- 
habitants of the village were deprived of the principal source 
of their maintenance, the " happy thought " occurred to Mr. 
Litson of making better provision for the accommodation of 
visitors to the valleys of the Lyns ; and the first step was 
taken in that popularisation of this delightful watering-place 
which has advanced apace with the recurring holiday seasons. 
The loss of the yarn-spinning occupation, therefore, was not 
an unmixed evil. Lynmouth, even in the seventeenth 
century, was no more than a small colony of rude huts, in 
which herring-curing, introduced by Dutch seafarers, and 
subsequently carried on by the canny Scot, was the sole 
source of the livelihood of the settlers. In the names and 
natures of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood traces mey 
still be found of the intermarriage of the Dutch and Scotch 
immigrants with the ** natives." A tradition concerning the 
herring fishery at Lynmouth anticipated its revival, after the 
disappearance of " the king of fishes " from the coast, when a 
period of forty years had elapsed. Needless to say events 
have not justified those who placed implicit faith in the 
superstition. 

To the trading and industrious instincts of the Dutch is 
also attributed the working of pits west of Lynton for clay. 
And ere we pass entirely away from this neighbourhood the 
existence of Berry Mine at Berrynarbor until 1809, and the 
raising of ochre and umber at Eastdown and Berrynarbor, 
must be mentioned. The Pine-CoflBn family were instru- 
mental in the establishment of a manufactory for grinding 
ochre at Eastdown. Commencing in 1745, a Mr. Pine-Coffin 
continued to ship the produce of the works to London for 
three years ; but the venture was not sufficiently remunera- 
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tive to warrant its continuance. Down to the present day 
manganese mines have been worked at Westdown, but at no 
time with any very satisfactory results. Greater success 
appears to have attended the iron mines at MoUand. There 
were lead mines in existence at Yarnscombe down to 1794. 
At Heanton, Chittlehampton, and Tawstock culm pits have 
been worked. In the latter place the works appear to have 
been of a fairly extensive character, nine hundred tons per 
week being brought to the surface. It was not till 1800 that 
the Tawstock pits were abandoned. De la Beche described 
beds of anthracite, stretching across the country from Barn- 
staple Bay, by Bideford and Alverdiscott, towards Chittle- 
hampton. " The crop of beds,*' he says, " is readily seen, and 
they were long since worked." The beds near Eastaoott may, 
he thinks, have been referred to by the Lysonses, who record 
the working of culm or anthracite in the parish of Tawstock. 
It was also worked a mile east of Bideford in 1838, the 
output being fifty-eight tons per week ; and, according to De 
la Beche's Be'port^ published in 1839, the indications pointed 
to the working having been of a profitable character. When 
it has been further stated that copper-mining was prosecuted 
at Northmolton for many years with success, and that coal is 
said to have been found at Abbotsham in small quantities, 
the mineral works of the division have been well-nigh 
exhausted. 

But it is important to set down the apparently inexhausti- 
ble supplies of brown clay from the Fremington pits in 
connection with the manufacture of Barum and Fremington 
wares, which are among the flourishing industries still in 
existence. Pipe-clay was dug in the parishes of "Wear 
Gifford, Petersmarland, and Petrockstowe, and sent coastwise 
from Bideford to the potteries in Stafifordshire. 

The Lysonses speak of twenty kilns existing between Wear 
Gifford and the mouth of Bideford harbour, with three or 
more in the bay, where limestone imported from Wales was 
burnt. This brings us back to a reflection upon the extent 
to which agricultural pursuits were followed in North Devon 
prior to the days of artificial manures. Some striking figures 
are given by the Lysonses concerning the large exportation of 
com and oats from Bideford and Ilfracombe. An average of 
some 15,000 quarters of wheat, barley, and oats was shipped 
at Bideford annually from 1817 to 1820. Corn was the 
principal export to Holland during the same period. 

Ilfracombe, ere the fame of its situation and the salubrity 
of its air made it a formidable rival of the English watering- 
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places of a past generation, was largely engaged in fish-curing, 
an industry closely allied to the salt-works existing along 
the coast, several of which are recorded in Domesday Booh 

From this swift retrospect we come to glance for a minute 
at the employments in which the working classes are now 
chiefly occupied. We shall probably recognise in the manu- 
factures by which North Devon is known to-day a distinct 
advancement in executive skill and artistic conception upon 
those appertaining to the period which we have hastily 
reviewed. Taking them much in the order of their labour- 
employing capacities, the first of the existing industries to 
momentarily engage our attention is the manufacture of 
high-class furniture being carried on but a few yards from 
the scene of our meeting, and almost within our view, at the 
Bridge Wharf Cabinet Works of Messrs. Shapland and Petter. 
The application of intricate machinery to the many operations 
of cabinet-making has illustration there to an extent excelled 
in but few instances among the furniture manufactories of 
this country. From the cutting out of the wood to the point 
where the different parts of the furniture are placed in the 
cabinetmaker's hands, ready for him to "clean off" and "put 
together," mechanical agencies are applied to almost every 
part of the work. Dovetailing and grooving and sand-papering 
machines carry off the palm for inventive ingenuity. It is 
in the carver's department, however, that the chief interest 
lies for the visitor. Here, from working drawings, elaborately 
decorated panels and cleverly -designed borderings are skil- 
fully carved by intelligent craftsmen. Marquetry work is 
among the specialities of the firm's productions. 

At the Derby Lace Factory, wMch replaced the staple 
woollen, " bayes," and serge manufactures of Barnstaple, only 
the bobbin net is made, the "finishing" of Chantilly and 
Cambray laces in silk, and Mosquito, Brussels, and Mechlin 
lace in cotton, being done at Nottingham. But it is in the 
marvellous mechanism, mainly responsible for the manufacture 
of the net, that the fascinating interest of this factory lies. 
For the greater part, the machinery employed has been 
especially adapted to their purposes by the Messrs. Miller 
and their employes. Some idea of the intricate nature of the 
mechanism, and the difiSculty of conveying any sense of its 
operations, may be gathered from the statement, that in the 
latest production of inventive skill 18,510 distinct pieces 
went to the building up of a single machine. The result is, 
that " warping mill " and *' drumming machine " seem gifted 
with almost human intelligence. 
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Between them the fabric and leather glove factories at 
Torrington and Barnstaple employ more labour than any- 
other industry in North Devon. At least a thousand indi- 
viduals are directly interested in this important manufacture. 
The leather-dressing carried on at Chappie's Yard, Torrington, 
is an important accessory to the Pilton glove factory at 
Barnstaple, the material prepared at the former works being 
extensively utilised in the manufacture of what are known 
as dog-skin gloves at the factory. The process throughout 
is of the most interesting character, the glove in its passage 
from the raw material to the finished article going through 
a score of stages, as many divisions of skilled and unskilled 
labour being employed in its manufacture. 

Torrington is more beholden to the fabric glove, now in 
such request, for the maintenance of its position as a manu- 
facturing town. Except for the initial stages of leather 
glove-making, which are dispensed with in the supply of the 
fabric from Nottingham looms, the industry is to all intents 
and purposes identical in character with the first named. 

For serges Bideford now supplies collars, her shipbuilding 
trade having migrated farther down the river toadvantageously- 
situate Appledore. The collar trade, as carried on in the 
** little white town on the hill," is on an altogether different 
scale to the ancient manufactories, whether in cloth or clay ; 
for Bideford, too, has dabbled in wares, and to the present 
day has a minor industry in the shape of paint-making. 
The collar factories enjoy a prosperity which has recalled to 
Bideford the municipal glory of "the spacious times" of 
Queen Elizabeth. They are independent industries, in the 
sense that, from the linen collar to the box in which sets of 
collars, cuffs, fronts, and shirts are sent out, everything is 
made upon the premises. 

It must suffice, as an indication of the retention of the 
characteristic features of number and diversity by the present 
employments of the people, to merely mention such industries 
as the manufacture of ploughs and other agricultural imple- 
ments at Filleigh and Southmolton ; the butter factory in 
Torridge Vale ; the turning -mill at Bradiford, Barnstaple ; 
the tanyards at Barnstaple and Swymbridge ; the flour-mills, 
with modern roller machinery, which are lit by the electric 
light, at Wear Gifford ; model farming at Highford, Hartland ; 
and the Exe Valley Fish Breeding Establishment, details of 
which are precluded from appearance in a necessarily brief 
paper. 

But a word remains to be said of an indigenous industry 
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which preserves the link between the past and the present of 
North Devon. For 1500 years pottery has been in the fore- 
front of the occupations of the inhabitants, if the conclusion 
to which Mr. Albert Way came in his paper on ** The Survival 
of Ancient Eoman Types of Pottery at Barnstaple," read 
before the ArchaBological Society in 1879, is to be accepted. 
Documentary evidence at least supports the opinion that 
the manufacture of Barum ware has been continuous for 
550 years. But it is only of late years that artistic taste 
and technical skill have been applied to the production 
of a decorative ware upon which royal patronage has 
been bestowed, and the eulogiums of art critics have been 
passed. 

Enough has been said to establish the premise with which 
this paper opened — that the employments which engage the 
inhabitants of North Devon are sufficiently remarkable in 
their variety and importance to warrant their being awarded 
an appreciative record in any work which purports to be a 
representation of the county and its characteristics. 
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WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS. 

BY DANIEL RADFORD. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



There is no novelty in the above subject, but some account 
of a practical efifort to deal with it on mercantile principles 
may be useful. The matter has been fully discussed, and the 
writings of Miss Octavia Hill and others have directed 
attention to the necessity for providing decent homes for the 
working classes. The Legislature has also bestowed time 
and care on the matter, having passed Acts of Parliament 
dealing with the " Housing of the Working Classes " in 1885, 
and in previous years. Much practical good has resulted 
from all this, but much remains to be done. Great numbers 
of people are to-day living in rooms and tenements quite 
unfit for human habitation, and under conditions which 
render physical or moral health diflScult, if not impossible. 
No sufficient remedy can be found while the working classes 
and the poor continue to occupy the large houses which have 
been deserted by more wealthy tenants. Such houses will 
not divide into five or six tenements. They were never 
planned for the purpose, and cannot possess the sanitary 
arrangements required for half a dozen families. But men 
must live in some kind of dwelling, and until better habita- 
tions are provided, they must needs occupy the insanitary 
and often dilapidated old houses which exist, and in which 
they can find rooms or tenements at a convenient rent. 

Such houses have been in some instances condemned and 
pulled down, and there are thousands of others which deserve 
no better fate. But it is unreasonable to destroy unsuitable 
dwellings without providing others which will take their 
place. There can be no more complete instance of social 
cruelty than to drive out the poor and helpless creatures who 
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occupy the worst kind of dwellings without providing them 
with something better. Their only possible course is to go 
to some place similar to that from which they have been 
driven, and by overcrowding to make matters worse than 
before. The only solution of the difficulty is to provide 
enough suitable dwellings, and then to condemn and sweep 
away all that are unfit for human occupation. 

But how is this to be accomplished ? Something has been 
done by benevolent and philanthropic undertakings. The 
various Companies established by Sir Sydney Waterlow and 
others, to provide blocks of model lodging-houses, and the 
munificent gifts for a similar purpose of the late Mr. Peabody, 
and quite recently of Sir Edward Guinness, are steps in the 
right direction. 

The Acts of Parliament known as the Labouring Classes 
Lodging Houses Act 1851, and the Labouring Classes 
Dwelling Houses Acts 1866 and 1867, and the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act 1885, with their compulsory powers 
of purchase, and other machinery, are all obviously intended 
to produce similar results. But the powers conferred by 
these Acts do not seem as yet to have been exercised to any 
considerable extent, and there are certainly difficulties in the 
way. If a local authority purchases land by exercise of its 
compulsory powers, the vendor is entitled under the Lands 
Clauses Act to a payment of ten per cent, beyond the agreed 
value as compensation for compulsory sale. And the valua- 
tion by a surveyor on each side, and final settlement by 
arbitration, add very much to the expenses, the whole of 
which must be paid by the purchaser, and so materially 
increase the cost of the land. It is certainly a fair question 
whether this extra ten per cent, might not be abolished, as 
has already been done in the Extraordinary Tithes Act, and 
probably other steps might be taken to simplify proceedings, 
and to lessen the expenses of a compulsory purchase. But 
there is usually some difficulty in meeting social require- 
ments by Act of Parliament. If, however, it can be shown 
that suitable working men's dwellings can be provided on 
ordinary mercantile principles, a great step will be gained. 
If such undertakings are profitable to the landowner and to 
the builder, there need be no limit except the ordinary law 
of supply and demand. And it is probable that a private 
individual of business experience would be able to carry out 
such undertakings with more economy and success than any 
local authority. An experiment of this kind has recently 
been made in Exeter, the results of which are encouraging. 

K 2 
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Exeter is the county town of Devonshire, and contains about 
40,000 inhabitants. Like other old fortified towns Exeter 
was compressed into a limited space, and the tall houses in 
the older parts are mostly let in tenements of a very unsatis- 
factory character. This was to some extent relieved by the 
erection of a number of small houses a few years ago in 
what is called the New Town, and also of some blocks of 
model lodging-houses. AU these were occupied, and there 
was still a demand for workmen's dwellings. To meet this 
demand six acres of land at Larkbeare, in the southern part 
of Exeter, about half a mile from the cathedral, were laid 
out for building small houses, with the following results. 
The first cost of the land, including some old buildings, 
averaged £850 per acre, or a total of £5,100. To this must 
be added the cost of making 820 yards of roads and sewers, 
at £2 per yard — total, £1640 — and a further sum for legal 
expenses, surveyor's charges, and sundries of £760, making 
altogether a total cost of £7,500. * 

The roads are well made, and are all thii'ty-six feet wide. 
A six feet pathway each side leaves a twenty-four feet 
carriage road. The pathways are properly curbed and 
channelled, and the sewers are constructed of six inch 
and nine inch stoneware socket-jointed pipes, put together 
in cement, laid in straight lines between manholes so as 
to afiford every facility for flushing and cleansing. 

Nearly the whole of the land fronting on to these new 
roads has been divided into freehold building sites, each 
plot being fifteen feet wide, and of varying depth, but in 
every case giving space for a yard or small garden behind 
each house. Two hundred and thirty-nine plots have been 
so formed, and of these only seventeen have derived an 
extra value from extra size, or from special frontages, leaving 
two hundred and twenty-two plots all of a similar class; 
and all these have been sold as sites for working men's 
dwellings at an average of slightly less than £30 for each 
plot. The total amount realised from the sale of the two 
hundred and thirty-nine plots is £7596, as compared with 
the total cost already given of £7500. There will be some 
further charges incidental to making up the roads before 
they are taken over by the local authority ; but the account 
is practically balanced, and shows that such sites can be 
provided for £30 each, with land at £850 per acre. Of 
course it was part of this scheme to ensure houses of a 
certain class being built, and every plot of land has been 
sold with restrictions that the house built upon it shall be 
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according to a plan provided, and that no intoxicating drink 
shall be sold. Each of the small houses is brick built, with 
slated roof, and has a separate entrance. It contains two 
rooms and a small scullery on the ground-floor, and two 
bedrooms over. The lower rooms are each eleven feet by 
ten feet, and one bedroom is fourteen by ten, and one nine 
by ten. Each house has a separate water supply and water- 
closet, and all sanitary arrangements have been carried out 
under the supervision of the local authority. In two years 
one hundred and forty-five houses have been built, which 
are all occupied, and twenty-eight more are in progress. 
Schools have also been erected on seven plots, leaving only 
forty-two still vacant. 

The cost of building is believed to be £95 for each small 
house, or the total cost including the land might be put at 
£130. Four per cent, interest on this sum is £5 4s. per 
aonum, and a further allowance of £2 12s. for taxes and 
repairs would make a total annual charge of £7 16s., or 
exactly three shillings per week rental on the cost price of 
each house. 

Many of the houses have been sold by their builders at 
£155 each, a profit of about fifteen per cent., and many 
others are let at a rental of £10 per annum, a fraction less 
than four shillings per week. 

This statement shows that, without any benevolent assist- 
ance, and without the exercise of any compulsory powers, 
a number of good working men's dwellings have been pro- 
vided on terms satisfactory to all parties concerned, and at 
a less rental than would be charged for the same rooms 
in a block of model lodging-houses. There is no doubt 
also that a small separate house is preferable to a set of 
rooms. Such houses are more complete and compact, and 
have few stairs; while the address of 49, Smith Street, is 
certainly more attractive than that of Number 95, Block 2, 
Benevolent Buildings. No actual ownership can exist in 
such blocks, but thirty of these small houses have already 
been built or bought by their occupiers, and such ownership 
is obviously a desirable arrangement. The land in Exeter 
now covered with these working men's dwellings is partly 
surrounded with houses of a better class, the inhabitants of 
which might feel some objection to their new neighbours ; 
while the larger houses might also be expected to depreciate 
in value. It is believed that no such depreciation has 
occurred in this case, and this is confirmed by the opinion 
of a competent surveyor. 
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It is certainly very desirable that there should be more 
mingling of the diflferent classes of our urban population. 
One of the evils of town life, and especially in large cities, 
is the general separation of the rich and poor into different 
quarters. If sites could be secured for working-men's dwell- 
ings so as to avoid this evil, and to bring different classes 
more together, such contact might be expected to result in 
increased knowledge, and in more sympathy and mutual 
respect 

Probably one reason why local authorities have been slow 
to use the powers conferred upon them by Parliament 
is the great expense and trouble involved in actually 
building working men's dwellings. But if the operation 
were simply to provide suitable sites, and sell them under 
proper restrictions at cost price, there could be no special 
burden on the ratepayer, and the necessary arrangements 
need not involve much trouble or expense, and would 
practically be completed as soon as the sites were sold. 

The greatest difficulty will no doubt occur in large cities. 
But in many towns, and even in some districts of London, 
land can probably be secured on terms which would make it 
possible to provide suitable sites at a fairly moderate price. 

And although the local authority may be at some dis- 
advantage as compared with individual effort, this, for all 
practical purposes, is perhaps equalized by the special powers 
possessed by the former. There is certainly room enough for 
both. 

Wherever the want exists, and is not met by individual 
effort, the local authority should be induced or compelled to 
exercise its powers. Let all who are interested in this im- 
portant question use their influence in this direction, and 
good results must follow. There can be no doubt about the 
actual and urgent need for more and better working men's 
dwellings. The machinery and legal powers to deal with 
this have been carefully devised, and if not found sufficient 
they can be extended and increased. Certainly, if it is 
proved that such beneficent work can be carried out by any 
local authority without adding to the burdens of the rate- 
payers, one great difficulty is removed.^ 

^ The writer can vouch for the accuracy of the figures concerning the 
small houses in Exeter. The land was bought by him, and the arrangements 
carried out under his control. 
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In the few minutes for which I propose to engage your 
attention, I desire to give you only an introduction to the 
statistics, which will be printed in your Transactions, and 
which, I believe, will form a valuable record to all who 
interest themselves in the history of Devonshire. The Six 
Valuations of Devon — ^three representing the interests of the 
Church, three those of the State — give an indication of the 
financial advance of the county from the reign of Edward I. 
to that of Queen Victoria. Each carries- with it its own 
interpretation; and though the two first are a less accurate 
assessment of property than the four last, an intelligent 
reader will be able to assign a proper value to each series of 
figures. 

The first column of my statistics gives the name of each 
parish. I have taken the list of parishes as given in the 
Tithe Commutation Eeturns, excluding the city and county 
of Exeter for various reasons, except the parishes of St 
Leonard's and St. Sidwell's. 

The second column gives the value of all benefices in the 
year 1291. Shortly previous to that year Pope Nicholas IV. 
gave King Edward I. license to take the Firstfruits of all 
ecclesiastical benefices in the three kingdoms for a certain 
time, on condition of his going on a crusade to the Holy 
Land ; a condition, by the way, which he did not fulfil. But 
he caused an assessment to be made of all benefices in 
England, which was printed by the Eecord Commissioners 
early in this century; those parishes in which the column 
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has a blank are those which were then chapelries to other 
parishes, or were under the control of some abbey, which 
took all the Church revenue of the place, and was assessed 
for it in its own locality. 

In the third column I give the valuation commonly 
known as that of the King's Books ; but I have extracted it 
myself from the Falor Ecclesiasticus, also published by the 
Becord Commissioners in six volumes; the rectorial and 
vicarial emoluments, it will be observed, are both included in 
the figures, giving what may be called the Church value 
of the benefice in the year a.d. 1535. In the two first 
valuations, I ought to mention that all Church emoluments, 
land, offerings, as well as tithes, are included ; but the whole 
gives a fair representation of the means and prosperity of a 
parish. 

The fourth column gives the assessment for Fifteenths, 
first granted by Parliament to Edward III. in the year 
A.D. 1334. The assessment was printed by Mr. Chappie in 
1786, and again, in the Additions to Risdon, in 1815. It was 
made out by hundreds and manors, and was levied at pretty 
nearly the same rate until 1626, when, having been granted, 
the vote feU through by a dissolution of the Houses, and the 
assessment was never again revived. I have obtained from 
the Eecord-ofiBce in London a copy of the assessment for 
3yth Elizabeth for Crediton and Tiverton Hundreds; they 
agree fairly weU with the copy printed by Chappie, who, 
however, does not say to what year the schedule he tran- 
scribed belonged. 

The Land Tax, as generally known, was an assessment of 
4s. in the pound, as returned in 1692. In 1696 the Act 
imposing the tax imposed for each county, and many 
separate cities and places, the amount returned in 1692 as 
the amount payable. Since that time the assessment for 
each hundred and parish has remained unaltered. I have 
omitted any mention of the amount redeemed since 1798, as 
it is quite unimportant to the object of my paper. 

The Tithe Commutation I have taken from the Par- 
liamentary Eeturns. Devonshire being mainly an agricultural 
county, it furnishes an interesting record of the value of the 
land fifty years ago: at an average rate, I should say, of 
about half-a-crown in the pound on the rateable value, or 
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perhaps a few pence more. This is certainly not so high 
as in other parts of England; but I am inclined to think 
that what may be called the legal and business-like air of 
the Metropolis made tithes more valuable in that neighbour- 
hood than in Devonshire, in proportion to the value of the 
land. 

The Poor-law Assessment of the year 1882-3, and the 
Acreage, I have subjoined in the two last columns as 
indicating the present situation of each locality, and enabling 
my readers to compare it with its past record in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

To my own mind the Land Tax Valuation of 1692 is the 
most interesting : it was made at a time when the sinews of 
war were indispensable; and it corresponds very fairly, 
though not entirely, with the present value. In my own 
parish it represents a rate of about lOd., rather less; and 
though that is a fair approximation to the average rate, it is 
sometimes higher, sometimes a good deal less; as movables 
and stock were originally assessed, it may be taken that in 
places where the rate is high the people were unusually well 
off, and lived comfortably, two centuries ago. 

As a Churchman, I consider the two first Valuations very 
curious ; but they must be consulted in the original records 
to be justly appreciated. It is impossible to give one's 
attention to the mediaeval or Plantagenet Church without 
being interested in her finance; and as to the owners, I 
believe our beneficed clergy are unique in Europe in the 
continuity of their title, whatever that may be worth in the 
face of modern politics. I have only to add that I have to 
thank your noble President, as Gustos Rotulorum of the 
county, for permission to copy out the Land Tax returns 
preserved there. They are hitherto, I believe, unpublished. 
Morant, nn his History of Ussex, gives the amount for each 
parish in that county, but I have not myself observed them 
anywhere else in print. I wish also to mention that Mr. 
Doweirs History of Taxation has furnished me with much 
valuable information on points of detail 
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5928 
^■57 
■385 
3037 
■458 
6338 

1772 
3317 
3277 
■'■5 
3658 



Bondleigh 

Bovey, North 

Bovey Tracy 

Bow, or Nymet Tracy 

Boy ton (C), Northcot 

Bradford 

Brodainch 



Brad worthy 
Eranipford Spoke 
liraiiacombe 
Bratton CloveUy 
Bratton Floming 
Brauuton 



Brent Tor 

Brent, South 

Bridestowe 

Bridford 

Bridge Bule, East 

Brixham 

Brixton 

Brood Clyat 

Broad Hembnry 

Broad Hempeton 

Broad Nymet 

Broadwood Kelly 

Broadwood Widger 

Brushford 

Buckerell 

Buckfastle^h 

Buckland Brewer 

Buckland, East 

Bnckland FLlleigh 

Bucklond-on-the-Moor 

Buckland Mouachomm 

Bockland-Tout-Saiiita 

Buckland, West 

Budeaux, Saint 

Budleigh, East 

Bulk wort liy 

Burlesconibe 

Burrington 

Butterleigh 

Cadbury 

Cadeleigh 



SIX ASSESSHtMTS OP DETOH. 



Calverleigb 

Chf^ford 

Challacombe 

Cbarlea 

CharleUtn 

Cbawleigh 

Cheldou 

Gheiiton Bishop 

Cheriton Fitzpaim 

Chittlehamptoi 

Chivelstoue 

Chriatow 

Cbudleigh 

Chulmleigh 

Church, tjaint 

Churchatanton 

ChurcliBtow 

Churatoii Terrers 

Clannaborough 

Clawton 

Clayhanger 

ClayhidoQ 

Clovelly ■ 

Clyst Honiton 

Clyst Hydon 

Clyst St. George 

Clyst St. Lawieti 

Cljat St. Mary , 

Gockington 

Cof&nswell 

Colaton Ealeigh . 

Coldridge 

Colebrooke 

Colyton 

Combe-in-Teign-l 

Comhe Raleigh . 

Combmartin 

Combpyne 

Coobbary 

Cornwood 

Comworthy 

Cory ton 

Cotleigb 

Coimtisbury 

Creacombe 

Ciediton 



Maiy 



17 10 1 
15 7 



SIX ASSESSUENTS OF DETOIf. 



96 , 
163 ■ 
■65 



69 .1 
80.13 
199 8 



36 16 



101 


857 ■ 


S40 


7409 . 


,89 


2864 . 


240 


2604 . 


557 


3864 . 


470 


4818 


77 


679 


399 


4001 


1000 


7579 ■ 


1250 


9399 


302 


3254 . 


270 


3216 . 


805 


10181 . 


841 


7671 . 


S'o 


22097 • 


287 


5543 . 


328 


33S2 ■ 


392 


4105 




1308 . 


378 


2936 


244 


2214 . 


61S 


4783 ■ 


213 


2357 . 


430 


3856 . 


370 


295> 


328 


2550 - 


270 


1698 . 


155 


1282 . 


300 


S22I ■ 


238 


2057 . 


619 


4958 . 


357 


33" 


599 


7164 . 


1060 


11236 . 


358 


3599 ■ 


30s 


2570 ■ 


400 


5380 . 


120 


768 . 


iiS 


1160 . 


640 


6836 


301 


3827 


161 


1923 


210 


1569 


109 


.487 


5« 


593 


. 1786 


28941 



501 Calverleigli 

7492 Chagford 

5343 Challacombe 

2429 Charles 

2779 Gbarletou 

5020 Chawleigh 

1 108 Cheldon 

4875 Cberitou Bishop 

5382 Cbenton Fitzpaiue 

8720 ChittlehamptoD 

2806 Chivelatone 

3218 Chriatow 

6037 Chudleigb 

88 IS Chulmleijih 

2589 Church, Saint Maty 

4980 Cliurchatankin 

1877 Chuiebstow 

2777 -Churston Ferrers 

874 Clannaborouyh 

5358 Clawton 

2083 Clayhonger 

5089 Clayhidon 

3502 Clovelly 

1725 Clyst Honiton 

1725 Clyat Hydon 

1066 Clyst St. George 

1060 Clyst 8L Lawrence 

582 Clyat St. Mary 

ioi6 Cockington 

1126 Coffinawell 

3757 Colaton Ealeigh 

3670 Coldridge 

4989 Colebrooke 

7196 Colyton 

2407 Combo-in-Teign-heod 

1747 Combe Kaleigh 

3815 Combmartin 

796 Combpyne 

2710 Cookbury 

10680 Comwood 

2721 Com worthy 

1334 Coryton 

1199 Cotleigh 

3512 Countisbury 

1050 Creacombe 

12309 Crediton 



SEC ASS£8BHBNTS OF DEVOlf, 



Cruwys Morchatd 

Cullumptou 

Culmstock 

Dartmoath 

Dartington 

Dawlish 

Dean Prior 

Denbury 

Diptford 

Dittisham 

Dodbrook 

Doddiscombleigh 

Dolton 

Dotton 

Dowlaud 

Down, East 

Down St Mary . 

Down, West 

Drewateignton. 

Dunchideock 

Diinkeswell 

Dunsford 

Duuterton 

£^ Bucklaad 



ifmington 
Exbotirne 
Exeter (St. Leonard's) 
„ (St. SidweU's) 
Exminster 
Famngdon 
Farway 
Feuiton 
Filieigh 
Tiemington 
Fritfaelstock 
Greorgeham 
George Hymptoa 
Germansweek 
Gidleigb 
Giles, St, on the Heath . 
GUes, St., in the Wood . 
Gittisham 
Goodleigh 
Hacoombe 
Halberton 



SIX AB3ESSMENTS OF DEVOIT. 



185 8 
59 4 
163 10 



62s > 
277 1 
87 



26 13 1 

24 8 
85 17 



674 4 4 
VOL. XXII. 



524 


4628 


819 


19870 


676 


51" 


— 


7739 


700 


7120 


800 


=53^8 


382 


3421 


186 


2050 


S6o 


5694 


475 


4629 


105 


3079 


317 


2329 


358 


3843 




267 


125 
385 


4122 


265 


3089 


418 


464s 


660 


6954 


M3 


1362 


130 


3017 


613 


5152 




1483 


717 


927s 


71 


979 


870 


1. 196 


294 


2687 


164 


11548 


150 


49294 


850 


1295s 


4S9 


3429 


295 


2766 


288 


3825 


107 


2240 


781 


7836 


360 


3230 


5°7 


5585 


z8o 


2146 


117 


1299 


87 


856 


138 


1716 


480 


3974 


322 


3269 


203 


1744 


7 


543 


1238 


146 14 



S766 


Cruwya Moidiard 


7370 


Cullompton 


3494 




160 


Dartmoath 


3248 


DartingtoQ 


5512 


Dawliati 


4165 


Dean Prior 


1068 


Denbiiry 


4^54 


Diptford 


3438 


Dittisham 


464 


Dodbrook 


2391 




3550 


Dolton 


214 


Cotton 


1755 


Dowland 


3643 


Down, East 


2229 


Down St Mary 


4059 


Down, West 


6937 


Druwsteigntoa 


950 


Dunchideock 


5160 


Dunkeawell 


5948 


Dunsfoid 


1161 


Dunterton 


3304 


Egg Bucklond 


2500 


Eggeaford 


4952 


Ermingfcon 


2121 


Exbourne 


172 


Eieter (St Leonard's) 


387 


„ (St SidweU's) 


5817 


Exminster 




Earriugdon 


2578 


Farway 


1822 


Eeniton 


2038 


Fillaigh 


6810 


Jremingtoa 


4000 


Erithelatock 


4229 




2240 


George Nympton 


2S94 


Germ ana week 


3449 


Gidleigh 


3°44 


Gile3(St), onthe Heath 


4827 


Gilea (St.), in the Wood 


2067 


Gittisham 


1167 


Goodleigh 


363 


Haocombe 


5755 


Halbeitoa 
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SIX ASSESSMENTS OF DEVON. 









Tax. P.N. 


Valor. Eccl. 


Fifteenths. 


1291. 




1536. 


1834. 


£ «. 


d. 


£ «. d. 


£ s. d. 


Halwell (Holsworthy) . .42 


. 


12 3 8 . 


18 


HalweU (Totnes) 






• 




172 


Harberton 




12 15 


. 


79 2 . 


5 14 I 


Harford 




4 2 


, 


II 14 4 . 


100 


Harpford 




5 


. 


22 II 2 . 


I 6 8 


EArtland 




26 13 


4 . 


71 II 6 . 


4 16 10 


Hatherleigh 




8 13 


4 . 


31 . 


3 3 4 


Heanton Punchaidon 




10 


. 


22 7 9 , 


2 15 


Heavitree 






• 


65 16 6 . 


I 12 


Hempstone, Little 




2 16 


8 . 


19 IS I . 


13 8 


Hemyock 




10 


. 


32 . 


2 16 8 


Hennock 




7 II 


II . 


10 . 


8 


Highampton 






• 


8 19 4 . 


18 


High Bickington 




5 


. 


29 7 4 . 




Highbray 




3 


, 


14 6 8 . 


15 4 


Highweek 




. 


• 


— 


2 17 


Hittisleigh 




13 





6 I II . 


S 


Hockworthy 




2 19 


8 . 


10 6 8 . 


I 6 8 


Holbeton 




10 





54 II 3 ' 


5 13 


Holcombe Bumell 




I 13 


4 . 


. 10 IS 6 . 


14 


Holcombe Eogus 




6 6 


8 . 


20 I . 


, 4 10 


Hollacombe 




I 6 


8 . 


' 463. 


5 4 


Holne 






. 5 6 


8 


, 12 18 7 


18 


Holsworthy 






. 13 6 


8 


. 32 3 


.234 


Honeychurch 






13 


4 


. 678 




Honiton 






. IS 





. 40 4 


•394 


Horwood 






I 





. 7 8 3 


12 2 


Huish (Beaford) , 






I 10 





7 19 10 


. 140 


Huish, North 






• 5 





. 29 18 II 


. I 12 I 


Huish, South , 














Huntsham 






• 3 


5 


II 6 II 


10 c 


Huntshaw 






2 





. 10 12 7 


13 A 


Huxham 






6 


8 


. 8 6 8 


4 ^ 


Iddesleigh 






. 4 6 


8 


. 17 I 2 


.14c 


Ide 






2 





. 10 13 4 


II i 


ideford 






. 3 7 





. 17 14 9 


. I II ^ 


Ilfracombe 






. 26 13 


4 


. SO 4 3 


. 4 f6 ^ 


Ilsington 






. 14 12 


4 


• 32 II 5 


. 2 12 I 


lustow 






. 3 6 


8 


. 12 16 s 


. I < 


Inwardleigh 






. 6 6 


8 


. 16 II 3 


•15^ 


Ipplepen 






. 6 





. 42 


.19c 


Jacobiatow 






. 6 





. 19 


15 < 


Kelly 






2 13 


4 


.989 


5 ( 


Kenn 






. 15 





. 46 13 4 


. I 8 < 


Kennerleigh 












6 I 


Kentisbeare 






. 6 6 


8 


. 27 18 10 


.28: 
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Land Tax. 

1692. 
£ 8. 

12 
12 



56 

146 

333 

65 

108 

565 
184 

135 

438 

73 
281 

69 

58 
171 

118 

92 

30 
185 
332 

53 
290 

27 

82 
284 

20 
614 

73 

50 

131 

79 
102 

96 

47 
1^4 16 

82 17 

69 

319 
124 

107 

98 

200 

57 
76 

272 

25 
245 



12 
I 

4 
16 

o 

8 

17 

15 
10 

5 
2 

II 

16 

o 
o 

15 

15 

8 

13 

8 

o 

16 

8 

19 

3 
10 

8 

3 
5 

14 
15 



6 
II 

17 

15 
12 

o 
16 

2 
II 
10 

o 



d. 
O 

O 
O 

6 
o 

7 
o 

o 

o 

4 
o 

9 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

4 

4 

3 
o 

o 

o 

o 

8 

3 

8 

o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
6 

5 
o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

9 
o 



Tithe Com. 
1837. 



Assessment. 
1882-8. 



176 


. 1328 . 


. 417 . 


• 4430 • 


• 935 


. 12420 . 


. 185 


. 2789 . 


. 278 . 


. 1979 . 


780 


. 9281 . 


560 . 


. 5742 . 


406 


• 4234 . 


. 1030 . 


. 24222 , 


207 , 


3036 . 


700 , 


5376 . 


. 419 . 


. 4239 • 


197 


. 1470 . 


444 


• 3335 • 


. 368 . 


. 3228 . 


• 379 • 


1005 1 . 


. 85 . 


.881 . 


• 305 


2728 . 


. 736 . 


- 7095 . 


• 155 


. 1418 . 


620 


• 5390 • 


70 


604 . 


• 345 • 


. 2364 . 


. 725 - 


. 6805 . 


. 48 . 


474 . 


632 . 


, 11298 . 


127 . 


. 956 . 


127 . 


986 . 


410 . 


4682 . 


260 


. 1991 . 


. 187 , 


. 1776 . 


198 . 


. 1268 . 


124 , 


1124 . 


• 332 . 


2792 . 


• 354 . 


3603 . 


270 


2139 . 


. 851 . 


28689 . 


. 648 . 


7080 . 


• 193 - 


2705 . 


250 . 


2841 . 


• 495 • 


7004 . 


. 174 . 


1674 . 


265 , 


2158 . 


• 763 . 


7799 • 


95 ■ 


. 773 . 


410 


6336 . 



Acreage. 

3426 
3666 

5755 
2050 

1518 
16700 

7048 

3020 

3469 
1221 

1270 

3469 

3039 
4194 

4273 
2422 

1155 
2526 

4748 

1836 

3024 

1218 

4197 
8836 

607 

3046 

860 

986 

2662 

1150 

1875 

1875 
761 

2952 
1436 
1471 

5583 

7563 
1916 

6281 

3069 

2856 

1721 

5412 

732 
4228 



Halwell (Holsworthy) 

HalwelL (Totnes) 

Harberton 

Harford 

Harpford 

Hartland 

Hatherleigh 

Heanton Punchardon 

Heavitree 

Hempstone, Little 

Hemyock 

Hennock 

Highampton 

High Bickington 

Highbray 

Highweek 

Hittisleigh 

Hockworthy 

Holbeton 

HolcomUe Bumell 

Holcombe Eogus 

HoUacombe 

Holne 

Holsworthy 

Honeychurch 

Honiton 

Horwood 

Huish (Beaford) 

Huish, North 

Huish, South 

Huntsham 

Huntshaw 

Huxham 

Iddesleigh 

Ide 

Ideford 

Ufracombe 

Ilsington 

Instow 

Inwardleigh 

Ipplepen 

Jacobstow 

Kelly 

Kenn 

Kennerleigh 

Kentisbeare 



L 2 
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8IX ASSESSMENTS OF DEVON. 





Tax. P.N. 


Valor. Bed. 


Fffteenths. 




1291. 




1536. 




1334. 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 9. d. 


KentiBbury 


. 4 6 


8 


. 12 10 


7 


II 6 


Kenton 


. 36 16 


8 


. 75 13 


4 


5 4 


Kilmington 










.380 


Kingsbridge (in Churchstow) 










. 3 10 


Kings Kerswell . 


, — 




— 




. I 15 


Kings Nympton . 


. 6 





. 28 6 


8 


. I 14 


Kings Teignton . 


. 22 17 


5 


' 95 7 





.520 


Kingston 










. 200 


Kingswear 


— 








.168 


Knowstone 


2 





. 34 10 


8 


12 


Lamerton 


10 





. 24 2 





200 


Landcross 


10 





5 4 


8 . 


7 


Landkey 






17 10 


. 


5 


Langtree 


10 





29 I 


4 < 


. 3 10 


Lapford 


6 





• 15 I 


9 - 


12 


Lew Trenchard . 


. 3 6 


8 . 


9 13 


7 - 


12 


Lifton 


10 


. 


. 31 2 


9 • 


200 


Littleham (Bideford) 


3 6 


8 . 


14 16 


8 , 


I 16 


Littleham (Exmouth) 


10 6 


8 . 


25 12 


6 . 


2120 


Loddiswell 


8 


. 


26 6 


9 • 


160 


Loxbeare 


2 





6 14 


9 ' 


— 


Loxhore 


I 6 


8 . 


9 14 


3 ' 


— 


Luffincott . . . 


I 





• 5 6 


8 . 


5 


Luppitt 


10 


. 


28 II 


II . 


234 


Lustleigh 


4 13 


4 . 


16 7 


2 . 


100 


Lydford 


I 10 





15 13 


7 . 


I 13 4 


Lympstone 


2 


. 


15 13 


4 . 


100 


Lynton 


4 


. 


8 10 


. 


17 8 


Malborough 










268 


Mamhead 


2 


. 


10 17 


5 • 


13 4 


Manaton 


4 13 


4 . 


13 12 


7 • 


I I 6 


Marldon 












Martinhoe 


2 


. 


8 10 


10 . 


14 


Marwood 


8 


. 


24 7 


9 • 


17 10 


Mariansleigh 


nihil 




5 


. 


18 


Mary Stow 


12 


. 


20 16 


. 


10 


Mary Tavy 


3 6 


8 . 


14 5 


7 . 


15 


Meavy 


4 13 


4 . 


13 4 


10 . 


13 4 


Meeth 


4 


. 


9 7 


3 • 


12 


Membury 










13 4 


Merton 


7 6 


8 ! 


20 15 


I . 


18 


Meshaw 


I 


. 


7 4 


. 


10 


MUton Abbott . 


II 10 


, 


33 9 


2 . 


5 15 


Milton Damarel . 


13 6 


8 . 


26 13 


5 • 


240 


Milton, South . 










I 10 2 


Modbury 


12 


. 


89 10 


II . 


620 
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Land Ta3 


c. 


Tithe Com. 


Assessment. 


Acreage. 




1692. 




1837. 


1882-3. 






£ s. 


d. 










lOI 4 





269 


. 3805 


. 3129 


Kentisbury 


291 3 





. 843 


. I2174 


. . 681I 


Kenton 


92 16 





340 


. 3421 


1760 


Kiluiington stow) 


104 







. 4309 


150 


Kingsbridge (in Church- 


147 


4 


. 355 


• 5950 


1744 


Kings Kerswell 


186 9 


3 


. 463 . 


• 4571 


• 5539 


Kings Nympton 


192 I 


5 


. 566 . 


. 10267 


4021 


Kings Teignton 


148 4 





. 344 . 


• 2953 , 


2373 


Kingston 


5 4 





12 , 


► 1633 . 


152 


Kingswear 


142 19 


8 , 


• 439 " 


• 3506 


■ 4989 


Knowstone 


189 6 


. 


708 . 


. 8688 


7232 


Lamerton 


33 17 


5 


. 64 


• 509 


331 


Landcross 


194 7 


4 


. 450 


. 4824 


3162 


Landkey 


191 6 


7 . 


. 470 


• 3432 


. 4140 


Langtree 


115 18 


6 . 


. 423 . 


• 4372 


. 3819 


Lapford 


68 4 





270 


2012 


2818 


Lew Trenchard 


172 14 


6 , 


- 534 . 


. 7579 - 


. 5982 


Lifton 


87 10 


10 . 


202 


1656 , 


1250 


Littleham (Bideford) 


184 13 


I . 


497 « 


. 18866 . 


3651 


Littleham (Exmouth) 


181 


, 


562 . 


. 4496 . 


3568 


Loddiswell 


71 8 


. 


115 • 


866 . 


761 


Loxbeare 


85 4 





. 183 . 


► 1585 


• 1530 


Loxhore 


24 12 





68 . 


600 . 


971 


Luffincott 


215 


. 


338 . 


5259 ' 


• 5999 


Luppitt 


55 6 


8 . 


203 . 


' 2457 . 


• 2939 


Lustleigh 


28 


. 


197 . 


6172 , 


56333 


Lydford 


94 I 


. 


264 . 


•4754 . 


1400 


Lympstone 


56 12 


. 


281 . 


6533 • 


7193 


Lynton 


267 


. 


922 . 


9081 . 


5310 


Malborough 


45 8 


4 . 


155 • 


1887 . 


1 165 


Mamhead 


78 4 


9 • 


264 . 


2801 . 


6393 


Manaton 


151 8 


, 


• 450 • 


5130 . 


2327 


Marldon 


37 10 


4 . 


120 . 


1 183 . 


2549 


Martinhoe 


218 13 


. 


636 . 


5757 . 


5396 


Marwood 


66 13 


10 . 


165 . 


1590 . 


1963 


Mariansleigh 


75 13 


. 


249 


. 2848 . 


2895 


Mary Stow 


89 4 


, 


207 , 


3048 . 


4180 


Mary Tavy 


116 8 


, 


228 , 


1949 , 


3289 


Meavy 


82 5 





224 . 


. 1688 . 


2479 


Meeth 


224 18 


. 


601 . 


' 5093 • 


4089 


Membury 


149 18 


. 


365 . 


> 3232 . 


. 3738 


Merton 


39 3 


6 . 


113 • 


. 1283 . 


1.751 


Meshaw 


331 13 


4 


820 . 


9300 , 


6617 


Milton Abbott 


103 10 





325 < 


2232 . 


. 4252 


Milton Damarel 


107 4 


, 


. 347 - 


. 2581 . 


J1556 


Milton, South 


340 9 


4 


. 1195 . 


. 12106 . 


6258 


Modbury 
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\ 



Holland 

Molton, North . 

Molton, South . 

Monkleigh 

Monk Okehampton 

Monkton 

Morchard Bishop 

Morebath 

Moreton Hampstead 

Morley 

Morthoe 

Musbury 

Nether Exe 

Newton Ferrers . 

Newton St. Cyres 

Newton St. Petrock 

Newton Tracy 

Northam 

North Leigh 

North Lew 

Nymet Eowland. 

Oakford 

Oflfwell 

Ogwell, East 

Ogwell, West 

Okehampton 

Otterton 

Ottery St Mary, 

Paignton 

Pancrasweek 

Parkham 

Parracombe 

Payhembury 

Peter Marland 

Peter Tavy 

Petherwin, North 

Petrockstow 

PUton 

Pinhoe 

Plymouth 

Plympton 

Plymstock 

Plymtree 

Poltimore 

Pool, South 

Portlemouih, East 



Tax. P.N. 


Valor. Bccl. 


Fifteenths. 


1291- 




1536. 




1334- 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8, 


d. 


I 13 


4 . 






6 





33 6 


8 . 


55 16 


I . 


4 10 





14 16 


8 . 


67 3 


4 . 


8 I 


6 


S 3 


4 . 


18 14 


6 . 


16 





2 


. 


6 14 


5 • 


I 5 


4 


6 13 


4 * 


36 


. 


3 9 


2 


6 2 


4 . 


14 


. 


I 3 


5 


14 


. 


49 19 


4 . 


2 5 


10 


2 


. 


9 8 


I . 


2 I 





6 13 


4 . 


31 19 


3 • 


2 9 


6 


8 13 


4 . 


19 II 


2 . 


I 2 


10 






2 


. 


II 





6 13 


4 . 


45 12 


I . 


3 5 


8 


8 





31 15 


5 • 


2 9 


10 


2 





8 5 


6 . 


13 









. 5 8 


I 


— 




14 15 


2 


. 36 


. 






4 5 





10 9 


7 - 


19 


6 


7 





. 27 8 


8 . 


^5 









. 6 I 


2 


• I 13 


8 


6 





. 24 





• I 7 


4 


5 6 


8 . 


. 14 3 


5 






3 6 


8 


. 19 I 


10 


I 2 


6 


10 





7 2 


9 


3 





12 





. 29 6 


8 


. 2 19 





12 





. 32 





. 4 13 


4 


26 13 


4 


. 89 19 


2 


. 20 





25 6 


8 


. 130 14 


4 


. 6 12 


2 


13 6 


8 


20 6 


7 


! 2 18 





4 2 





. 13 10 


8 


. I I 


4 


7 10 





. 30 18 


8 


• I 3 





3 6 


8 


. 4 4 


3 


18 





4 





. 17 I 


8 


16 









. 29 10 


8 






4 2 





. 17 


2 


I 





6 13 


4 


. 33 14 





• 3 " 


4 


3 10 





. 24 13 


4 


. I 8 





9 ^3 


4 


. 48 10 


9 


. 37 


II 


33 6 


8 


. 91 





. 10 10 









. 62 





. I 17 





5 6 


8 


. 21 17 


8 


• I 5 


4 


2 13 


4 


. 15 15 


3 


19 





4 5 





. 22 16 


4 


. 4 15 





4 13 


4 


. 29 18 


4 


. I 18 
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Land Tax, 


Tithe Com. 


AsBessment. 


Acreage. 


1692. 




1837. 


1882-3. 




£ s. 


d. 








117 14 





• 439 


. 3744 


6168 Molland 


334 I 


2 


. 1293 


. 12524 


1435 1 Molten, North 


451 5 


6 


910 


. I4I63 . 


6264 Molton, South 


135 19 





• 327 


. 2200 . 


2177 Monkleigh 


58 16 





126 • 


. 1265 


1488 Monk Okehampton 


64 5 


5 


140 


. 1523 


1233 Monkton 


209 9 


2 


■ 750 


. 8855 


7088 Morchard Bishop 


220 10 





350 


4210 


3449 Morebath 


207 18 


I 


. 792 


. 8664 . 


7656 Moreton Hampstead 


60 4 





150 - 


. 1386 . 


1487 Morley 


130 10 





. 381 . 


. 3552 . 


462 1 Morthoe 


163 15 


. 


' 435 ' 


. 3903 • 


2178 Musbury 


84 12 







. 1186 


450 Nether Exe 


216 I 


4 


■ 444 


. 4017 


3 191 Newton Ferrers 


233 I 


2 . 


712 


. 10506 


4305 Newton St. Gyres 


62 16 


, 


151 


. 1057 . 


1556 Newton St. Petrock 


25 7 


10 , 


50 


. 582 


336 Newton Tracy 


338 9 


7 - 


- 525 


. 13318 


4190 Northam 


61 


. 


X74 


. 1240 


994 North Leigh 


148 





. 370 - 


. 3712 


7247 North Lew 


25 16 





82 


. 788 . 


595 Nymet Rowland 


186 15 





. 431 


• 3407 


5464 Oakford 


120 16 





270 


. 2770 


2206 Offwell 


61 2 





245 . 


. 2118 


1249 Ogwell, East 


29 10 





no 


920 . 


683 Ogwell, West 


223 14 


I . 


641 


. 1005 I , 


9552 Okehampton 


277 16 


4 . 


707 


. 5290 


3479 Otterton 


1056 6 


. 


II46 


. 18320 , 


9942 Ottery St. Mary 


334 15 


8 , 


. 835 


. 27639 . 


5092 Paignton 


134 13 


4 - 


361 . 


. 1888 . 


3782 Pancrasweek 


253 I 


5 • 


730 • 


> 3870 - 


5808 Parkham 


70 


. 


252 . 


. 3807 . 


4363 Parracombe 


243 15 


. 


297 . 


, 4001 , 


2693 Payhembury 


61 12 


6 . 


195 


. 1720 


2200 Peter Marland 


III 8 


II . 


. 245 . 


. 2449 . 


3500 Peter Tavy 


284 





. 336 . 


. 4958 . 


8157 Petherwin, North 


131 16 


. 


277 • 


3089 . 


4030' Petrockstow 


235 16 


. 


193 - 


7130 . 


1 86 1 Pilton 


t88 14 


. 


500 , 


4951 • 


1735 Pinhoe 


848 13 


. 


751 • 




— Plymouth 


438 16 


, 


1858 . 


25337 . 


10356 Plympton 


197 8 


, 


781 . 


10064 , 


3650 Plymstock 


213 13 


II . 


290 . 


3432 . 


2289 Plymtree 


147 10 


6 , 


306 . 


3184 . 


17 10 Poltimore 


151 9 


, 


387 . 


3000 . 


2143 ^^ol> South 


91 16 





347 . 


2010 . 


1 97 1 Poirtlemouth, East 
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Tax. P.N. 


Valor. Bccl. 


Fifteenths. 




1291* 




1636. 




1334- 




£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


Poughill 


I 13 


4 • 


8 17 


7 • 


292 


Powderham 


3 


. 


27 2 


9 • 


16 


Puddington 


I o 


. 


6 7 


9 • 


14 


Putford, Eafit . 










II 


Putford, West . 


4 3 


. 


9 10 


II . 


15 8 


Pyworthy 


9 6 


8 . 


27 8 


2 . 


200 


Kackenford 


4 2 


. 


19 17 


3 • 




Eattery 


6 lo 


. 


42 9 


II . 


2 13 


Kevelatoke 










5 4 


Eewe 


5 o 


. 


22 4 


. 


I 5 6 


Eiugmore 


4 o 


. 


19 10 


6 . 


I 14 


Eoborough 


5 13 


4 . 


10 8 


9 • 


12 


Eockbeare 


5 o 


. 


15 15 


10 . 


I 12 8 


Eomansleigli 


I o 


. 


10 14 


7 . 


14 


Eoseash 


5 6 


8 . 


18 19 


6 . 


160 


Bousdon 


3 6 


8 . 


2 10 


10 




Salcombe (Eegis) 


7 6 


8 , 


> 23 16 


8 . 


5 3 


Sampford Courtenay 


i8 o 


, 


. 47 T2 





.156 


Sampford Peverel 


3 4 


10 


► 23 8 


II . 


.150 


Sampford Spiney 


2 





. 9 6 


8 < 


3 9 


Sandford 










. 3 II 8 


Satterleigb 


I O 


, 


. 4 


7 - 


9 


Beaton and Beer. 


► lo 13 


4 . 


24 


5 - 


.368 


Shaldon, St. Nicholas . 






— 




160 


Shaugh Prior 










! I 3 6 


Shebbear 


12 





. 23 





. 5 16 


Sbeepstor 













Sheepwasb 










9 


Sheldon 


. 3 6 


8 


3 10 


3 


.168 


Sherford 










.284 


Sherwill 


6 13 


4 


• 30 3 


10 


18 


Shillingford 


10 





. 9 





100 


Shobrooke 


6 13 


4 


. 36 


. 


. I 19 6 


Shute 










. 226 


Sidbury 


• 13 13 


4 


. 46 





.534 


Sidmouth 


. 12 





• 32 5 


5 


.198 


Silverton 


. 8 13 


4 


. 51 8 


4 


.228 


Slapton 


. 6 





• 33 14 


9 


. 2 16 


Sourton 










. I 13 4 


Southleigh 


. 4 6 


8 


. II 8 


8 


13 


Sowton 


10 





. II 16 


3 


6 


Spreyton 


. 5 13 


4 


• 17 5 


8 


3 


Staverton 


. II 6 


8 


. 81 18 





. 2 16 


Stockley English 


6 


8 


. 7 





. 124 


Stockley Pomeroy 


2 13 


4 


. 15 6 


8 


15 


Stoke Canon • i . 


6 13 


4 


. 13 





17 
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T<and Ta? 


t. 


Tithe Com. 


Assessment. 


Aereage. 




1692. 




1837- 


1882-3- 






£ s. 


d. 










88 II 





218 


. 1994 


1663 


Ponghill 


8i 17 


7 


298 


. 4109 


• 1947 


Powderham 


62 16 





. 131 


. I22I 


I361 


Puddington 


72 14 


9 


III 


. 969 


2380 


Putford, Fflflt 


105 





203 


. 1479 


2620 


Putford, West 


165 10 


8 


. 370 


. 2643 


5021 


Pyworthy 


loi 3 


4 . 


• 327 


. 2719 . 


• 3938 


Eackenford 


185 8 





. 417 


. 4387 


2823 


Eattery 


95 6 


8 


256 


. 2^25 


. 1478 


Eevelstoke 


154 15 





. 348 


. 3809 


1340 


Eewe 


88 16 





229 


• I915 


II28 


Eingmore 


148 I 


3 


280 


. 2622 


3144 


Eoborough 


182 16 


4 


196 


' 3649 


• 2375 


Eockbeare 


56 13 


4 


200 


• 1567 


2491 


Eoinansleigh 


140 





. 450 


• 3652 


5082 


Eoseash 






5 


600 


254 


Eousdon 


152 16 


I 


322 


. 3944 


' 2565 


Salcoinbe (Eegis) 


172 2 





650 


' 5524 


7962 


Sampford Courtenay 


209 14 


8 


408 


' 4215 


2000 


Sampford Peverel 


59 9 





172 


1629 


1721 


Sampford Spiney 


265 18 


6 


. 1134 


. 11929 


• 7793 


Sandford 


22 14 


4 


70 


. 516 


515 


Satterleigh 


179 17 


6 


. 561 


. 8128 


2821 


Seaton and Beer 


10 4 


. 


54 


. 3224 . 


790 


Shaldon, St Nicholas 


97 4 





• 295 


. 6450 


8707 


Shatigh Prior 


152 7 





• 524 


. 4213 


. 5827 


Shebbear 


46 8 





92 


• 953 


• 3595 


Sheepstor 


63 13 





209 


. 1951 


1971 


Sheepwash 


59 16 


. 


140 


. 1302 . 


1681 


Sheldon 


128 12 


. 


421 


' 3771 - 


2326 


Sherford 


210 7 


. 


561 . 


4452 . 


, 4762 


Sherwill 


27 8 


4 • 


80 . 


818 , 


397 


Shillingford 


260 10 


6 . 


580 , 


. 6197 , 


3835 


Shobrooke 


148 5 


. 


480 . 


5565 • 


2738 


Shute 


336 6 


£ . 


916 . 


9263 , 


6827 


Sidbury 


158 15 


. 


535 • 


13362 , 


1540 


Sidmouth 


481 


, 


950 • 


11017 . 


4714 


Silverfcon 


200 2 


. 


60 . 


4822 . 


3430 


Slapton 


90 14 


8 . 


258 . 


3219 . 


5018 


Sourton 


127 16 


6 . 


226 . 


2030 . 


2579 


Southleigb 


108 17 


4 « 


269 . 


2764 . 


1094 


Sowton 


53 9 


4 . 


218 . 

• 


2439 • 


3606 


Spreyton 


405 16 


9 - 


825 . 


10137 . 


5356 


Staverlon 


55 II 


6 . 


JfSS • 


1269 . 


mo 


Stockley English 


85 II 


4 * 


180 . 


1652 . 


1239 


Stockley Pomeroy 


117 15 


Q . 


268 . 


3890 - 


1217 


Stoke Canon 
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Stoke Damarel » 

Stoke Fleming . 

Stoke Gabriel 

Stoke-iii'Teign-head 

Stokenham 

Stoke Elvers 

Stoodleigh 

Stowford 

Sutcombe 

Swymbridge 

Sydenham, South 

Talaton 

Tamerton Foliot . 

Tavistock 

Tawstock 

Tawton, North * 

Tawton, South . 

Tedbum St. Mary 

Teignmouth 

Teigngrace 

Templeton 

Tetcott 

Thelbridge 

Thomas, St., The Apostle 

Thornbury 

Thomcombe 

Thorverton 

Throwley 

Thrustleton 

Thurlestone 

Tiverton 

Topsham 

Torbrian 

Tormohun 

Torrington, Great 

Torrington, Little 

Totnes 

Townstall 

Trentishoe 

Trusham 

Twitchen 

TJffculme 

Ugborough 

Uplowman 

Up Lyme 



Tax. P.N. 

1291- 
£ 8. d. 

368 

1000 



76 6 

36 o 

2 13 

5 o 
2 13 

5 o 

2 . o 
8 o 

4 3 
16 13 

20 o 

8 13 

15 13 

6 13 



I 



4 6 

I 10 

6 13 

5 
4 13 

7 6 

8 o 

3 o 



8 
o 

4 
o 

4 

o 

o 
o 

4 

4 

o 

4 
4 
4 



3 10 



8 
o 

4 

4 
8 

o 

o 



4 13 4 
25 14 10 

500 

4 13 4 

600 

20 o o 

4 13 4 
13 6 8 

12 6 8 

20 o 

10 Q 



17 4 4 
1200 

4 9 4 

800 

Oldridge. 



Valor. Bccl. 
1636 

£ 8. 

18 18 

6 



31 
39 II 
36 15 
84 10 

14 14 
20 o 



II 

17 

17 
10 

32 

23 

59 
69 

32 

10 

18 



12 

10 

10 

6 

2 

o 

5 
12 

4 
o 

6 



4 19 
10 2 

13 16 

10 6 

11 6 



25 
112 

17 

20 



9 
o 

o 
14 



43 6 
64 17 
14 18 



35 
29 

8 
9 

54 
76 

21 

20 



I 

8 
8 

4 



9 
o 

8 

10 

o 

7 
I 

3 
6 

o 

6 

9 
II 

2 

o 

6 

o 

2 

4 
o 

8 
3 
8 



II 3 10 

23 5 4 
36 12 8 

19 6 10 



II 
o 

o 

7 

10 

10 

10 

o 

8 

3 

8 



o 3 

II I 

o 10 

8 8 



Fifteenfhd. 

1334- 

£ 8. d. 

200 
270 



I 

5 
I 

I 

I 
6 

I 
I 

9 
3 



17 
3 

17 

9 

5 
12 

6 

13 

15 
6 

o 



3 
18 

8 18 

I 10 

6 10 

14 



19 
I 10 

I 16 

3 
18 

I 19 



9 

I 7 
I 17 



10 14 
1 2 

8 7 



10 



5 16 
I 9 
I 7 



o 

4 
o 

8 

6 

4 

4 
o 

o 

8 

o 

4 
o 

o 

6 

o 

o 



13 o 

15 o 

6 o 



o 
o 
8 
2 
o 
o 

5 10 



o 
o 
8 8 



2 
o 
o 



o 
o 



SIX ASSESSMENTS OP DEVON. 



75 IS 



452 II 

207 6 
1,8 o 



223S 1 
344 1 

84 

472 1 
.56 t 



76 1 
406 
383 1 



643 


113428 


«S5 


6243 


495 


5570 


425 


5033 


670 


8792 


24s 


2207 


407 


3198 


250 


2489 


300 


,980 


850 


8200 


16s 


1628 


343 


4337 


477 


6972 


364 


32328 


938 


8142 


798 


9441 


709 


6957 


410 


3620 


310 


30913 


166 


2542 


160 


1215 


■45 


1200 


162 


1927 


700 


234" 


235 


1554 


503 


7223 


986 


7317 


1,8 


2045 


239 


2517 


32S 


2744 


2638 


43593 


445 


1036. 


344 


3219 


307 


123021 


505 


8699 


470 


3202 


280 


■■597 


295 


8024 


80 


982 


130 


1003 




■ 969 




12025 


436 


11885 


495 


3859 


461 


5016 



2429 


Stoke Damarel 


333' 


Stoke Fleming 


3075 


atoke Gabriel 


2531 


Stoke-Lu-Teiyn-head 


6011 


Stokeiiham 


3426 


Stoke Rivers 


4336 


atoodleigh 


3o6s 


Stowford 


3593 


aatcombe 


7280 


Swymbridge 


1413 


Sydenham, South 


3365 




5 '5° 


Tamerton Foliot 


0700 


Taviatock 


6583 


TawBtook 


5814 


Tftwton, Korth 


0879 


Tawton, South 


4433 


Tedburn St. Mary 


1.38 


Teignmouth 


1329 




189s 


Templeton 




Tetcott 


2240 


Thelbridge 


3700 


Thomas, St., The Apoatle 
Thombury 


2772 


4896 


Thorncombe 


4036 


Thorverton 


1408 


Throwley 


37»4 


Thmstleton 


1898 


Thurleatone 


7650 


Tiyerton 


1740 


Topsham 


30IO 


Torbrian 


1560 


Tormohiin 


3456 


Toirmgton, Great 


'S97 


Torangton, LitUe 


1043 


Totnes 


'758 


TownstaU 


1571 


Trentiahoo 


749 


Traaham 


3918 


Twitchen 


6.22 


VStvUme 


8659 


Ugboiough 


2913 


TJplowman 


3199 


Up Lyme 
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SIX ASSESSMENTS OF DEVON. 







Tax. P.N. 


Valor. Bccl. 


Fifteenths. 




1291- 




1636- 




1334- 




£ s. 


d. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


ITp Ottery 


. II 6 


8 .. 


. 27 II 


8 . 




Upton Helions 


1 ■ 






10 I 


10 


II 


Upton Pyne 


1 * 1 


2 6 


8 ! 


. 23 6 


6 


. I I 


Ven Ottery 


1 » < 


— 










Virginstow 


• 1 


• — 




. 5 6 


8 ! 


6 


Walkhampton 


> • 1 


. 4 o 





. 17 4 


7 




Warkleigh 


i » 


► X3 4 


7 ' 


. 14 4 


7 


18 8 


Washfield 


t k 


• 3 " 


8 


. 14 17 


3 < 


7 


"VVashtord Pyne 


k k < 


2 13 


4 - 


' 5 2 


7 


10 


Wear Gifford 


k k 


6 


, 


" 13 5 





13 4 


"Welcomb 


» k 1 






10 





6 


Wembury 


t » 


— 




' 43 13 


4 . 


9 


Wemb worthy 


t • 


k 4 





, II 13 


I 


16 


Werrington 


k * 1 












Weatleigh 


1 • 4 


' 5 





17 5 


5 < 


. I 19 


Weston Pevere], 


or Pennycross 










— 


Whimple 


> • < 


6 13 


4 ■ 


. 30 





233 


Whitchurch 


» 


6 13 


4 . 


. 30 5 


4 . 


.124 


Whitstone 


k 4 


, 


• 19 3 


4 - 


12 8 


Widdicombe-on-the-Moor 


. 17 8 


6 . 


36 3 


7 - 


190 


"W id worthy 


• 5 





II 16 





.134 


WiUand 


I 





7 10 


5 - 


9 


Winkleigh 


13 6 


8 . 


36 8 


9 ' 


. 4 4 II 


"Witheridge 


20 





30 10 


4 . 


I 16 4 


Withy combe Ilaleigh 


— 








16 6 


AVolborough 


3 6 


8 ! 


20 10 


10 < 


15 


Woolfardisworthy (Bideford) , 






> 19 6 


6 , 


2 18 4 


Woolfardisworthy (Crediton) . 


I 





. 9 19 


3 - 


I 13 4 


Woodbury 






62 14 


6 . 


340 


Woodland 












Woodleigh 


3 6 


8 ! 


21 18 


4 < 


220 


Worlington, East 


I 10 


, 


• 7 15 


7 < 


8 4 


Worlington, West 


I 10 


, 


. 8 15 


5 ' 


100 


Yarcombe 


. II 6 


8 , 


• 35 


, 


2 19 


Yaruscombe 


. 4 





. 15 II 


II . 


II 2 


Yealmpton 


. 15 6 


8 . 


66 10 





.116 


Zeal Monachorui 


n 


. 4 6 


8 . 


. 17 8 


8 . 


100 
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Land Tax. 

1692- 

£ 8, 

12 
II 

7 
17 

17 
i8 

I 

II 

3 



278 

52 
103 

58 

32 
133 

94 
167 

34 

95 
66 

196 

69 

161 

120 

117 

249 

154 

143 

159 
120 

107 -o 
308 13 
228 6 

149 13 
163 9 

196 

59 
466 

74 
103 

52 

51 
210 

138 

196 
13s 



4 
6 

o 

I 

5 
I 

16 

8 

14 

4 
6 

7 
i^ 



10 
14 

5 

4 

12 

2 
I 
I 

19 

o 

18 



d. 
O 

8 
o 
6 

4 
o 

4 

7 

5 
10 

10 

o 
o 

7 
6 

o 

9 

o 

4 
o 

o 

8 

4 
I 

o 

o 

2 
O 
O 
O 
O 

6 
6 

4 

4 
o 

4 



Tithe Com. 


Assessment. 


1887- 


1882-3. 


782 


. 6473 . 


170 


. 1494 . 


416 


. 4269 . 


127 


. 1038 . 


119 . 


921 . 


302 , 


3090 . 


230 . 


. 2085 . 


. 407 


. 3696 . 


99 


. 887 . 


. 174 


. 2197 . 


164 


. 1045 • 


. 380 


. 4884 . 


170 


. 1970 . 


290 


. 4370 . 


. 368 . 


. 3329 . 


401 


. 6042 . 


• 335 < 


, 6270 . 


. 452 . 


. 5371 . 


617 . 


. 3906 . 


. 448 


. 5292 . 


206 , 


, 1906 . 


103 


. 4146 . 


740 


. 7079 . 


710 


. 7168 . 


. 411 


. XI962 . 


265 


. 22180 . 


. 470 


. 3108 . 


199 . 


. 1695 • 


1071 


. ITI98 . 


200 


. 2131 . 


. 340 . 


. 2476 . 


207 , 


1739 • 


160 


1 604 . 


. 677 


. 4987 . 


289 


. 2310 . 


. 662 


. 6839 . 


. 419 


. 4024 . 



Aoreage. 



5830 


Up Ottery 


819 


Upton Helions 


1852 


Upton Pyne 


918 


Ven Ottery 


1274 


Virginstow 


10540 


Walkhampton 


2451 


Warkleigh 


3319 


Washfield 


1 140 


Washford Pyne 


1587 


Wear Gifford 


I75I 


Welcomb 


3205 


Wembury 


24IT 


W em b worthy 


5000 


Werrington 


2616 


Westleigh cross 


I28I 


Weston Peverel, or Penny- 
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ON THE ASSOCIATION OF MINEEALS AND 
FOSSILS IN NOETH DEVON. 

BY TOWNSHEND M. HALL, P.G.S., ETC. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



The tendency of some minerals to enter into and, as it were, 
take possession of what was originally an animal or vegetable 
substance, is well known ; but the process of this change, 
like the pseudomorphism of minerals in general, is a subject 
certainly deserving more attention. 

In the economy of Nature one cannot fail to be struck by 
the almost universal connection between lime and animals. 
Whether an external shell, an internal skeleton, or a coral 
habitation is required, it has in almost every instance been 
secreted, assimilated, and formed out of lime, combined either 
with carbonic or phosphoric acii This rule applies not only 
to modern creation, but apparently to all the countless ages 
back to Palaeozoic times. 

Taking therefore lime as the normal basis of shells and 
corals, the replacement by other minerals may perhaps be 
regarded as presenting an analogy to the instances of a change 
of material without alteration of form which affects certain 
minerals, especially those in crystals. 

Having elsewhere catalogued the Devonshire minerals 
which have undergone this change,^ I will only now refer to 
the instances where fossils are concerned, and those belonging 
to this county. 

In the Greensand of Haldon and Blackdown Echini and 
several other fossils are changed into flint, having lost all 
traces of their primary composition of carbonate of lime. 
At Hagginton Beach, east of Ilfracombe, in the Middle 

' Hall, Mineralogists Directory ^ p. 131. 
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Devonian series, there are certain beds in which the 
Brachiopods and Corals are converted into pure quartz, the 
surfaces also being covered with minute crystals of the same 
substance. 

Amongst metallic minerals, for frequency of occurrence. 
Iron Pyrites stands foremost in the list as taking the place 
of fossils. For the sake of comparison I may refer to the well- 
known examples in the Liassic series near Lyme Eegis, where 
Ammonites, Pentacrinites, and other fossils are completely 
changed into sulphuret of iron, whilst the excrements of 
reptiles, known as coprolites, are similarly transformed, and 
may be gathered by the bushel along the base of the cliffs. 
In North Devon, both at Venn Quarry and at Bickington, 
Goniatites are commonly found transformed into pyrites, but 
curiously enough, the more abundant lamellibranch shells, 
such as Posidonomya, appear to have escaped the change. 

In North Devon I have found three other associations of 
minerals with fossils, all of which are uncommon; and one, I 
believe, unique. 

The Hangman grits, near Combmartin, belong to the 
Middle Devonian series ; and the uppermost beds, a little to 
the east of Combmartin Bay, contain Natica and Myalina, 
perfectly mineralized, and converted into oxide of iron. 

In the Pilton beds at Stoke Eivers Eectory are some thin 
bands of encrinital limestone, with specks of copper ore 
intermixed with the fragments of crinoid stems. This, 
however, is simply noted as a case of association, and not 
of conversion. 

The next instance may probably be regarded as unique. 
It is in one locality the association of fossils with galena, 
or sulphuret of lead ; and in another the absolute conversion 
of corals into that substance. 

The low range of cliffs extending from Saunton Court to 
Down End is composed of the fossiliferous Pilton beds, 
belonging to the Upper Devonian series, capped by a raised 
beach. A little to the west of the historic red granite 
boulder some very fossiliferous veins occur between low- 
water and half-tide mark. Brachiopods are most abundant, 
especially ProductubS prcelongus and Spirifera disjuncta. Here 
thin strings of galena, varying from a quarter of an inch 
down to a mere thread, run round and even intersect the 
shells. 

The other instance occurs near Eillage Point, between 
Ilfracombe and Combmartin. In this locality intermittent 
bands of limestone traverse the Middle Devonian slates, and 
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when weather-worn or water-worn afiford corals equal, if not 
superior, to those of South Devon. 

The lead veins of Combmartin, worked for centuries past, 
appear to prolong their course westward to this spot, and on 
three different occasions I have obtained corals absolutely 
converted into lead ore. One small but very remarkable 
specimen now in the new museum at the North Devon 
Athenaeum shows a Cyathophyllum, with the walls of the 
septa perfectly defined, but instead of a calcareous skeleton 
the plates are composed of lead. This pseudomorphism has 
not, I believe, been found or recorded before. 



CONTACT METAMOEPHISM IN DEVONSHIRE. 

BY B. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



There are numerous scattered notices of the singularly 
interesting phenomena of Contact Metamorphism in Devon' 
shire, to be found in various geological books and papers ; 
but no attempt, so far as I am aware, has been made to treat 
them generally — beyond the references in Mr. Teall's in- 
valuable work on British Petrography : and, more succinctly, . 
in a paper contributed by him to the Transactions of the 
Geological Society of Cornwall} in which he sets forth the. 
main correspondences between the metamorphism of the 
Hartz and of the West of England, where similar rocks 
occur, which have been subjected to similar influences. This 
must be my excuse for presenting a summary of my own 
observations. 

The active agents in the Contact Metamorphism of 
Devonshire are in the first place, and mainly, the granite 
of Dartmoor, with its associated felsites; in the second the 
dolerites intrusive in the Devonian and Carboniferous strata, 
now mainly diabases and epidiorites ; and in the third place, 
and least importantly, the basalts and andesites in part 
contemporaneous with, and in part intrusive in, the Triassic 
series. The contemporaneous Devonian lavas are indeed 
seen occasionally to have had some influence upon the rocks 
over which they flowed ; but such effects have been largely 
masked, where not wholly obliterated, by the great earth- 
movements to which they have been exposed, and they need ; 
not therefore enter more definitely into our consideration. 

The rocks chiefly afifected by Contact Metamorphism in 
Devon are Devonian and Carboniferous slates; and, leeg. 

1 Vol. xi. • 
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frequently, grit bands in the latter series. More casually 
homblendic slates, and various members of the intrusive 
group. It is noticeable, moreover, that in many instances 
there has been a reactionary influence on the metamorphosing 
agent, to which, as a rule, very little attention has been paid. 
The extent to which metamorphism has been carried is, 
in the main, clearly dependent upon two points — the activity 
of the metamorphic influence, and the nature of the rocks 
influenced. This may appear to be merely stating a truism ; 
but there are variations of local metamorphism which do not 
seem accounted for in either way. These suggest the 
presence of subtler causes, and possibly the inter- or super- 
action of what is known as Dynamic or Regional Metamor- 
phism, to which it is not my present purpose to refer in 
any detail. 

The most frequent of the less pronounced forms of Contact 
Metamorphism is what has been aptly described by Mr. 
Teall as an induration of the affected rock, and a decrease in 
-jits fissility. And this is the change most commonly produced 
by the intrusive dolerites, basalts, and their kin. It rarely 
extends far from the edge of the igneous boss or band, and 
where most distinct gives the altered rock a massive, flinty 
aspect, sometimes with a splintery fracture, sometimes with 
a conchoidal. I have noted this effect on the margins of 
dolerites, basalts, proterobases, and andesites, and in con- 
nection with the interbedded Devonian lavas. Occasionally 
there has been a mere baking, which has had very little 
influence on the structural character of the rock, beyond the 
simple hardening. The most decided change in this respect 
I have noted in the county was in connection with the 
intrusive boss (now diabase) at Yealmpton. Here for the 
breadth of a few inches the Devonian slate was not only 
baked into a red porcelain jasper, but the lamina3 actually in 
contact with the intrusive mass were fused and scorified. 

Examples of induration are common, and occasionally 
the rock is both consolidated and veined, crushing having 
accompanied the hardening, and infiltration having subse- 
quently produced the vein stuff. In fact, in the older 
instances of metamorphism later modification has not unfre- 
quently had very important results. 

In the Hartz district the change produced by the intrusive 
granular diabase (which is equivalent to the diabases 
occurring in South Devon at Rock, Yealmpton, Yarnham, 
and other localities with us) generally continues, to quote 
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the words of Mr. Teall,^ to the production of a "compact, 
splintery rock, fusible at the edges of thin slips, and of a 
light grey or greenish colour . . . sometimes dark grey, or 
even a bluish-black. . . . One special feature of this rock is 
its mode of weathering ; a thin, white crust, sharply defined 
from the rest of the rock, is produced. The rock is termed 
adinole. Other varieties of contact rock have been termed 
spilosite and desmoisite" — the former a spotted rock, and 
the latter a rock in which these spots have coalesced to form 
bands. 

Mr. Teall adds that "adinolS, spilosite, and desmoisite 
do not appear to have been recognised in the West of 
England." 

They do occur, however, though not to the same extent — as 
in connection with the intrusive diabase.^ Eecent working 
on the Eock boss at Plym Bridge has clearly shown the 
presence of forms of spilosite and desmoisite, as well as of a 
modified type of adinole. But a rock which in every 
respect answers to Mr. TealFs description of adinole — though 
clearly not the typical form of the Hartz — occurs in great 
quantity on the edge of Dartmoor by Ugborough Beacon, 
and onward in either direction — compact, light grey, splintery, 
weathering with a white crust, and so far like the Hartz 
adinole that it is sprinkled with pyrites. Eock of apparently 
an allied type may be found in the porcellanised and banded 
(blue and white) altered Carboniferous shale of the Lydford 
district. This metamorphism is by no means according to the 
usual change produced by granite ; but it should be noted 
that in each case the strata affected are probably Carbo- 
niferous, are certainly associated with hornblendic rocks, and 
that there is no reason to regard the granite as extending 
laterally far from its apparent margin. 

The metamorphism caused by the Eock diabase has 
hitherto been undescribed. In the early stages the slat« 
retains generally its original structural character, but instead 
of a constant olive or brown, the laminae alternate in darker 
or greyer shades. To this a *' spotted slate" succeeds, the 
laminaB speckled with dark greenish spots on a grey ground, 
suggesting at a casual glance that these spots were the 
unaltered portions of the original slate. In section this rock 

* Trans. Geo. Soc. Com. xi. Op. cU. 

3 This was written before the publication of Mr. Ussher's paper on the 
''Devonian Rocks of South Devon" read before the Geological Society, 
April 30th, 1890, in which is mentioned the identification of spilosite in 
Devon by Dr. Kayser. 
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is chiefly grey, and the spots are seen on edge at times 
interlacing flaser fashion. This would seem to be a form of 
spilosite. Then we get a distinctly banded rock in grey and 
green laminae — the former weathering to a soft variety 
almost white. These changes, though differing in detail, are 
thus essentially the same as those produced in the granular 
diabasic metamorphism of the Hartz. 

Microscopic examination carries the likeness still further. 
The spots in the Hartz spilosite are rich in chlorite, and we 
find the same fact in the spots and bands of the local 
examples with which we are dealing. The base of the rock 
is a fine-grained grey material, largely felspathic in character, 
much resembling an indurated slate changed by a doleritic 
dyke, from Ernesettle — 'the texture of the former, however, 
being somewhat more flaky (in partial retention of the 
original laminated structure), while the latter is sprinkled 
with grains of opacite, and shows somewhat more differen- 
tiation of granular quartz. But the two rocks are 
essentially the same in character, and bear the marks of the 
same kind of change. 

Whether in area, or in the extent and variety of alteration, 
the most important region of Contact Metamorphism in 
Devon is the belt of Devonian and Carboniferous rocks 
immediately girdling the Dartmoor granite. This remark is 
subject to one great generalization. The contact phenomena 
are most pronounced on the southern and western skirts of 
the Moor — least marked on the northern and eastern. In 
other words, as a rule, the changes effected have been greater 
in the Devonian than in the Carboniferous rocks. This, 
however, does not resolve itself into a mere question of 
stratigraphy or varying petrological conditions. One reason 
why the metamorphism is most marked on the south is no 
doubt the fact that the bordering rocks there exposed are 
much lower in the local series than those on the north, and 
therefore nearer the focus of eruptive energy. Another is 
the allied fact, that while on the north the granite appears to 
have reached practically its vertical limit, on the south it is 
plain that it extends (and probably at no very considerable 
depth where the changes are most marked) beneath the 
sedimentary rocks to a subterranean connection with the 
granite bosses of Cornwall Mr. Teall, in the paper to which 
I have referred, points out that, "other things being equal, 
the breadth of the contact zone is dependent on the slope of 
the upper surface of the granite beneath the actual surface." 
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It is equally in the south that the contact zone is the widest, 
and that these changes are most decidedly present. 

In my paper on the "Igneous and Altered Eocks of South- 
west Devon," read to thia Association at the Plympton 
meeting, I summarised the changes produced by the granite 
on the clay-slates in that vicinity, pointing out that the 
gradual alteration in the normal condition of the slates, as 
they approach the granite, was best seen in the neighbourhood 
of Shaugh and Meavy, where also we find the most extreme 
forms of change. The first step at Shaugh may be noted at 
a distance of something like a third of a mile from the 
granite, and consists in the development of a slightly 
unctuous or of a silky character. In the former case the 
rock passes on into a form of talcose slate. In the other 
mica is developed, together with andalusite, or its variety 
chiastolite. This in its most general form is a "spotted 
slate" — " Knotenschiefer " of the German geologists; but 
continues into well marked andalusite- and chiastolite-schist. 
The continuous development of mica within the andalusite 
spots, which increase and spread until they form layers, 
changes the andalusite- into a micaceous-schist; and occa- 
sionally the process is carried still further to the production 
of patches of pseudo-gneiss, with foliations of mica, felspar, 
and quartz fairly marked. Finally, but not at all points, as 
the last stage in the complete process, we have the fusion of 
the altered rock immediately touching the granite into a 
kind of hornfels, not so changed, however, as to obliterate all 
traces of the original cleavage structure, or rather of the 
subsequent foliation; and never incorporated with the 
granite. 

It may be taken as a general rule that the appearance of 
mica in these slates (commencing — but exceptionally as a 
special result of original composition — with a sericitic variety 
at Shaugh) is a proof of contiguity to the granite, and that 
the quantity of mica increases steadily up to the point of 
junction. At or near the junction, however, the mica very 
commonly gives place to tourmaline ; but this is a result of 
changes secondary to the original metamorphism (though not 
far removed either in time or cause), which affect more or 
less all classes of rock in this particular zone. 

These phenomena, on a general view, are practically the 
same that may be noted in other granitic districts. The late 
Mr. Clifton Ward, in describing the altered slate of Skiddaw, 
said, "On approaching the altered area the slate first becomes 
faintly spotty, the spots being of an oval form, and a few 
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crystals of chiastolite appear. Then these crystals become 
numerous, so as to entitle the rock to the name of chiastolite- 
slate. This passes into a harder, more thickly-bedded, 
foliated or massive rock — spotted- (or andalusite-) schist; and 
this again into mica- schist of a generally brown or grey 
colour, and occurring immediately around the granite." 

Mr. Teall, in the paper to which I specially refer, notes 
the recognition of three zones of alteration in the clay-slate 
of the Hartz — a knotenschiefer (spotted-slate) zone, a hornfels 
zone, and a mica-schist-like-hornfels zone — these three stages 
representing a gradual increase in the amount of metamor- 
phism as the granite is approached ; and he adds, " The 
general effect of the granites of the West of England appears 
to have been much less than that of the corresponding rocks 
of the Hartz. Knotenschiefer, andalusite- hornfels, tourma- 
line-hornfels, and mica-schist-like rocks are, however, known 
to occur in both localities, and to bear similar relations to 
each other and the granite." 

It will be seen that while there is a general correspondence 
in the results of Contact Metamorphism by granite in Devon, 
Skiddaw, and the Hartz (and indeed elsewhere), there are 
noteworthy differences in detail and in order. In Cumber- 
land chiastolite slate seems to precede the andalusite, and 
there is no mention of hornfels. The absence of the latter 
may be due to defect of metamorphic activity in Cumberland, 
since it is by no means a constant (and is, always an extreme) 
phenomenon with us, though occurring both in Devonian 
and Carboniferous rocks. I am inclined to attribute the 
exchange of andalusite for chiastolite, or the reverse, to 
variations in the composition of the metamorphosed rock. 
The real difference between the two minerals is, that chiasto- 
lite is andalusite " plus some foreign matter," which has been 
arranged symmetrically with the crystalline form, "and 
appears to be derived from the black schist, or other dark 
matrix, in which chiastolite always occurs." 

Casual crystals of chiastolite occur indeed elsewhere, as at 
Corn wood ; but our only well-marked example of chiastolite- 
slate is a massive blackish slate at Ivybridge. And I am 
disposed strongly to the belief that while our andalusite- 
slates are of Devonian origin, this is Carboniferous. If so 
the interchange of one mineral for the other has no signifi- 
cance as marking a stage of metamorphism, as might be 
hastily concluded from Mr. Ward's remark, though he would 
not be responsible for the assumption. 

The "lousy killELs" from Devon Consols (an early form 
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of contact change) has somewhat of a talcose aspect. The 
microscope shows not only that the spots are andalusite, but 
that Jittle crystals or blades of the same mineral are scattered 
through the mass, distinct from the groups which form the 
spots. There is a clear development of felspathic characters 
in this base as distinguished from the ordinary slate. When 
the process of metamorphism has been carried further, this 
differentiation of the felspathic constituent of the slate 
becomes correspondingly marked ; i.e,, in the andalusite-slate 
of Corn wood. It is yet more prominent, and becomes granular 
— felspar mosaic — in such examples as the chiastoHte-slate 
of Ivybridge. The sericitic-schist of Shaugh, which likewise 
contains groups of andalusite crystals, and represents so far 
an early stage of metamorphism — while crowded in parts 
with the sericitic scales to which it owes its peculiar silky 
lustre — is seen also to be largely felspathic, and under crossed 
nicols portions of the ground mass polarise strongly in bands 
of blue and white. 

Another form of Contact Alteration — ^less frequent, and to 
some extent apparently abnormal — is the change of clay-slate 
into a soft talcose -schist. The best examples that I am 
acquainted with are from Yeoland Consols and Slade ; but 
there is a splintery rock of allied character in the Shillamill 
Tunnel, near Tavistock ; and a talcose facies is by no means 
an unusual attendant upon what we may regard as incipient 
metamorphism. 

In my paper on the " Kocks of Plymouth " * I referred to 
the occurrence of a very interesting example of altered slate 
from Eingmoor, near Meavy, in which the andalusite appeared 
to be developed in little lenticular spots of a pale bluish- 
green, the spots being very regular in their outline, though 
not manifesting any approach to crystallization. Further 
acquaintance with some of the amygdaloidal schistose rocks 
of the Brent Tor series — particularly their structural features — 
the aspect of the little lenticular masses, and the character 
of the slaty laminae among which they lie, leads me to 
suggest that the original of this altered Eingmoor slate may 
have been of this class ; but if so it is the only local instance 
of the Contact Alteration of volcanic rocks known to me. 

The essential character of the hornfels zone in the Hartz 
quite bears out ,Mr. TealUs conclusion as to the greater 
comparative force of Contact Metamorphism there; while 
its absence in Cumberland seems to justify the contrary 
assumption with regard to that region. If, however, the 

* Plym. Inst Trans, ix. 245-6. 
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term " mica -schist- like -homf els" indicates anything like 
what I understand — but Mr. Teall notes that the phrase is 
used loosely— by mica-schist, we have the schistose hornfels 
occupying the relation to the granite of the Hartz that the 
compact hornfels (where it appears) does to the granite of 
Dartmoor. 

And this, with another feature of which more hereafter, 
leads me to doubt whether the occurrence of hornfels is 
wholly due to the action of the granite, or whether here, too, 
the original and more fusible composition of the rocks so 
changed may not have added its quota to the result. And, 
of course, the normal metamorphic energy of the granite 
may have been supplemented in other ways. 

I should lay stress on the fact that the change is never so 
great as to obscure the line of junction between the altered 
and the alteration -causing rock. The thinnest intrusive 
veins of granitic matter have their clearly-defined walls, 
even though there may have been reciprocal interaction. 
And hornfels in which alteration is carried to its furthest 
limit, to the obliteration for the most part of every trace of 
original cleavage or schistosity— even in thin section — 
such as occurs in association with a highly- altered slate at 
Ditsworthy, in the valley of the Plym, is quite as dis- 
tinguishable from the granite on one hand as from these 
slates on the other, which in place are macroscopically mere 
micaceous aggregates. 

We have been dealing with the effect produced in a 
Devonian area, and wholly upon clay-slates. 

Among the Carboniferous rocks afifected, we have in 
addition to the slates frequent bands of grit. So far as I 
have been able to observe the Contact Metamorphism of 
the west side of Dartmoor, ranging from Tavistock to 
Okeharapton, in the valleys of the Tavy, the Lyd, and 
the Okements, I should be inclined to generalise by the 
statement that the principal change produced in the schistose 
rocks is one of texture, by way of induration and banding. 
This may be admirably seen in the upper valley of the Lyd, 
where we find slates conx^rted into a grey hard semi- 
porcellanised rock, retaining distinct traces of bedding, and 
slightly spotted. In the same neighbourhood much the same 
class of efifect is produced by intrusive doleritic rocks, which 
have thoroughly porcellanised and banded the shales 
adjacent; the bands ranging — as already noted — in shades 
of blue and grey. Banding is in short a common character- 
istic of the altered slates of this region. Next the granite, 
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the Carboniferous shale is frequently converted into a 
massive fine-grained black rock with semi-conchoidal 
fracture — a hornfels in fact; while a few feet further off 
we have the lamination fairly preserved, but the laminae 
coloured in bands. This is well shown in the granulite 
(or granite — both occur) quarry at Meldon ; where the imme- 
diate contact rock is of the massive hornfels type, graduating 
into a dark and light grey banded compact rock of cherty 
aspect— a schistose hornfels. 

Felsites are somewhat rare in the Okehampton district, 
and while the effects of the intrusion of the granite in 
metamorphism are less marked, the plutonic activities do 
not appear to have been so prolonged as on the south. 

The ordinary change in the arenaceous rocks of this area 
is induration. Thus we have grits in the upper valley of the 
Lyd which have become essentially quartzites. Sandy shales 
near Meldon are in like manner solidified to the frequent 
obliteration of the traces of the original bedding; while 
there is also a tendency to the aggregation of their micaceous 
constituents. The extreme form of change is the production 
of banded tourmaline-quartzites in which different shades of 
grey, ranging up to black, distinguish the original layers — 
fairly equivalent to the Continental tourmaline -hornfels. 
Excellently marked examples occur at Great Tor and near 
Okehampton. Microscopic examination shows that this rock 
consists essentially of granular aggregates of quartz and 
tourmaline. The latter mineral is secondary, and no doubt 
replaces mica ; the original rock having been a coarse-grained 
micaceous grit. 

There are many interesting features of Contact Metamor- 
phism associated with intrusive veins, particularly of granitic 
or granitoid material. They vary so much that it is difficult 
to lay down any general proposition, with the exception 
perhaps that a large proportion of the granitoid veins are 
really pegmatites of various degrees of texture. There 
seems no reason to suspect a difference in the original 
magma, so that I have been inclined to attribute this 
character to the environment during the consolidating 
process ; the vein having cooled rapidly and under equable 
conditions of pressure. 

But whatever the cause of this preponderant develop- 
ment of pegmatite, it is clearly not dependant simply on 
the volume of the injected material ; for there are distinctly 
granitic veins as. small, or smaller at various points, as, for 
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instance, at Dits worthy, where beautiful examples occur 
traversing highly-altered Devonian slate. But granite veins 
are quite, common, in many. Realities. " - ^ .i.s.. ' 

There is the widest range of efifect in the action of these 
veins on the rocks traversed. Commonly it is small, and 
does not go much beyond induration. I believe it will be 
found on examination that many cases which seem more 
pronounced are chiefly those where the veins are of later 
origin than the general body of the granite, and traverse 
rocks already highly metamorphosed. This does not of 
necessity imply a remote difference in date. The felsites 
are undoubtedly in great part later than the mass of the 
granite, which they frequently cut as well as the adjacent 
rocks ; but the granite veins issuing from and connected 
with the granite massif would merely represent different 
stages in its development. 

A vein stone from Shaugh consists of altered slate, traversed 
by a vein of pegmatite, side by side with which is apparently 
another vein of more distinctly granitic character, either 
indicating two openings of the little fissure, or else resulting 
from a linear differentiation, which is far less easy of expla- 
nation. At the same time there are larger granitic veins 
which pass into felsite next the slate. 

Carboniferous slate on Plaister Down, traversed by 
numerous fairly parallel veins of felsite graduating into 
pegmatite (and probably, where the structure is not macro- 
scopically evident, micropegmatitic), is simply hardened and 
layer-banded, the colour change in the different layers varying 
apparently with slight differences in their composition. 

The greatest alteration I have noted in connection with 
any intrusive vein was in the Walkham Valley. Here 
Devonian slate is traversed by what is now a schorl vein, 
barely half an inch in width. On each side of that vein the 
slate is changed for an eighth to a quarter of an inch in width 
into hornfels, graduating thence into pseudo-gneiss. The 
agency can hardly have been either thermal or hydro-thermal 
only. The change is different to that produced, probably by 
the action of highly-heated vapours, in the walls of mineral 
lodes. 

An alteration very nearly as great in extent, though 
different in character, occurs in connection with a granitoid 
vein not more than an eighth of an inch in width, traversing 
Carboniferous slate near Lydford. Not only is the body of 
the slate indurated, which of course may be due to the 
general influence of the main mass of metamorphosing rock, 
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but the vein is accompanied throughout its observed course 
by two bands of silicified material on each side, one dark and 
the other light, the latter related to adinole, if not. precisely 
that rock itself. And in this same locality, though the 
general metamorphism of the rocks is not so distinctive in 
appearance as near Shaugh and Meavy, a vein of felsite, not 
thicker than an ordinary post-card, has proved capable of 
producing a distinct efi'ect immediately contiguous. 

On the other hand a vein of griesen at Meavy (where this 
form of granitoid material is by no means infrequent), 
occurring well within the zone of medium alteration, appears 
to have had no individual influence. This, however, may be 
really due to the effect of subsequent changes on both. It is 
very remarkable at times to note how thoroughly rocks of 
quite dissimilar character are affected by a single cause. I 
have in my possession a junction specimen between schorlite 
and schorl- or tourmaline-schist. The one is a granular 
mixture of schorl and quartz, the other a foliated arrange- 
ment of the same minerals. One was originally an igneous 
rock, the other a sedimentary ; but both now consist of the 
same two constituents, and all that distinguishes them is the 
crystalline texture on the one hand and the foliated on the 
other, the evidence of their differing origins. 

Very remarkable, in the way of negative contrast to some of 
the more pronounced changes, are the junction phenomena 
connected with the Cann Quarry elvan, which intersects 
highly -cleaved Devonian slate — phyllite — at a distance of 
2 1 miles from the nearest surface granite. Though this 
elvan ranges up to 30 feet in width, its met amorphic 
influence is a bare minimum, and in fact is hardly per- 
ceptible. Its physical influence, however, is strongly marked 
in the crushing and contorting of the slaty laminae along 
the line of junction, so that the cleavage faces near the 
elvan are rendered gnarled and ribbed and glossy by the 
intense pressure. The microscope shows, moreover, that the 
felsitic matter has been in places injected between the 
laminae. It shows also that, while the slate has been little 
modified by the elvan, the elvan has been modified by the 
contiguity of the slate, the base near the junction being 
muddled, with a considerable development of ferrite ; while 
in the body of the dyke the ordinary felsitic characters are 
well developed. 

The alteration produced by the granite on hornblendic 
rocks is strongly marked, and is the same in character at 
widely distant points. Thus we find hornblende -slate at 
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Ivybridge, and at Peek Hill, converted into what has been 
called " ribbon jasper," a banded green rock which I have 
ventured to name " prase-schist." What has taken place has 
been this— the rock has been highly silicified, and the 
original hornblende changed into actinolite, so that we have 
a banded green quartzose rock, essentially composed of the 
form of quartz known as " prase." 

We find the development of actinolite a constant feature of 
the Contact Metamorphism of the original dolerites next the 
granite, whether in Devon or the Hartz. This is best seen 
with us in the neighbourhood of Mary Tavy and Tavistock, 
among the rocks which have commonly been called gabbros, 
but are now defined as either epidiorites or proterobases, 
chiefly the former, seeing that the original augite has com- 
monly disappeared. Metamorphism may be traced here in 
all its stages ; and there are no better examples of advanced 
metamorphism— and so far as Devon is concerned of typical 
epidiorites— than are to be found at White Tor. Here the 
augite has given place altogether to uralitic or actinolitic 
hornblende. The needles and clusters of actinolite crystals, 
in their matrix of secondary felspar, make a slide of this 
rock an exceedingly beautiful object. There is likewise a 
development of pale brown contact mica. The contact 
phenomena of these rocks are fully described by Mr. Teall 
in his Petrography (pp. 234, 235). 

Perhaps after all the most interesting feature of the 
metamorphism of the granite borders, is connected with the 
presence of garnets and garnet rock. Garnets occur casually 
in connection with junctions at Lee Moor and elsewhere — of 
a microscopic character; but on the north and west of the 
Moor we have not only well-developed crystals of noteworthy 
size, but massive garnet in quantity. Mr. T. M. Hall, F.G.S., 
in addition to Brent Tor, gives Lustleigh and Hay Tor as 
localities for garnet in Devon ;^ but all the localities, so far 
as I am aware, are on or near Dartmoor ; and they suggest 
very strongly the direct result of Contact Metamorphism — 
the varieties found belonging either to the lime-alumina, 
iron-alumina, or lime-iron-alumina groups. The finest develop- 
ment is at Belstone Consols, where the lode is essentially a 
course of garnet rock. This is the common brown garnet. 
The lode is about half a mile from the granite, well within 
the limits of metamorphism ; and was long since noted by 
the late Sir Warington Smyth, F.R.S., as one of the most 

' Mineralogist* s Directory. 
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typical illustrations of Contact Metamorphism on that side 
of the Moor. At the same time it is quite distinctive. 

While this Belstone garnet is the common brown garnet, 
in the now abandoned mine at Meldon, about the same 
distance from the granite, we get the green garnet or grossu- 
laria, the only spot at which, so far as I am aware, it occurs 
in the West of England. 

But the most singular occurrence of garnet in connection 
with Dartmoor is near Leather Tor. At this point we have 
hornblendic rocks next the granite, partly changed into prase- 
schist by the silification of the body of the rock, and the 
conversion of the hornblende into actinolite. We also get a 
laminated rock, which, while compact in mass, weathers on 
the edges, so as to make the harder layers stand prominently 
out. I might call it a foliated rock ; but its constitution is 
such that, whether it is termed laminated or foliated, objection 
might almost equally be raised to either term. The harder 
layers are, however, garnet — brown garnet commonly; and 
hence I once thought of calling it garnet-schist. 

The microscopic examination, however, made me pause; 
and the appearances were so peculiar, that I was once more 
a trespasser on Professor Bonney*s kindness. Then it clearly 
came out that we were dealing with two rocks instead of one, 
and that the result was altogether anomalous. Part of the 
slide was a fine-grained schist-like rock, rather suggestive of 
severe squeezing, probably an altered Carboniferous shale. 
The other part was a coarse-grained rock, consisting of garnet, 
epidote, perhaps a pyroxene, quartz, and another mineral 
possibly allied to zoisite, or an alumina subsilicate. Hence, 
whatever change the granite had made was wrought out 
upon two different classes of material, and probably two 
entirely different original rocks. Nor is the difficulty at all 
lessened by the fact that there are a dozen such alternations 
at times in the space of an inch, and that there is no in situ 
section to examine. All that seems clear is the Carboniferous 
shale. The present state of things may have originated in 
the intrusion of a dolerite or eclogite, in which case it must 
have been injected between the layers of the shale in a 
singularly regular manner. The only other suggestion that 
occurs to me is, whether these variations may not represent 
original differences in composition in one sedimentary series, 
say alternations of calciferous and aluminiferous sandstones, in 
layers or lenticles, or perhaps the recurring drifts among 
ordinary silt of fine volcanic material. 

The green garnet at Meldon is certainly closely associated, 
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if not connected, with Carboniferous limestone — no unusual 
alliance. 

In a paper read on the 14th of May last to the Geological 
Society, written by Miss Gardiner, the important part which 
garnets play in the Contact Alteration of the Cairnsmore of 
Fleet granite, New Galloway, is set forth in detail ; but the 
paper is not yet published. Here both Dynamic and Contact 
Metamorphism appear to have been at work. 

At the present moment a controversy is onward touching 
the origin of certain rocks in the Lepontine Alps — garnet- 
iferous and others. It does not, however, help us, since it is 
fully admitted that garnets are produced in sedimentary 
rocks both by Contact and by Eegional Metamorphism, and 
commonly in association with limestones. 

In order to make this paper the more complete, I append 
the results of a comparison of some of our local Contact- 
Altered rocks with a series of examples from Saxony and the 
Hartz. 

Altered Clay-Slate (Thonschiefer), from Albernau, Saxony. — 
The laminae are talcose, with striated faces, and what appears 
to be an incipient development of andalusite in specks. It 
closely resembles some of the slates on the outer verge of 
the zone of alteration in the Shaugh and Meavy area, and is 
in fact practically identical. 

Cambrischer Thonschiefer ^ Wilkau, Saxony. — A light grey 
glossy slate, of a type not uncommon in our disturbed 
Devonian regions generally ; but not specially associated 
with granite. 

Fruchtschiefer, Sauschwart Mine, Schneeberg ; ditto, Gesell- 
schaft Mine, Schneeberg. — These are two examples of the 
" spotted slates " (knotenthonschiefer) of the Schneeberg 
district, one more talcose than the other. The difference 
between them and the " spotted slates *' of the middle stage 
of alteration in the Devonian zone bordering the granite is 
simply varietal, the spots having rather the chiastolitic than 
the andalusitic form. One variety comes very close to the 
" lousy killas " of Devon Consols. 

Phyllite (Phillite Thonschiefer), Lossnitz, Saxony. — A 
close-grained highly fissile slate, with finely- wrinkled laminae. 
It is essentially identical with beds of slate that occur in 
Devonian areas of Eegional Metamorphism. 

Augite-Hornblende'Schiefer, Neustadel, Schneeberg. — I can 
see no difference between this example and some of the 
altered schistose dolerites of the Mary Tavy district. 
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Chiastolite- Schist y Gefrees, Fichtelgebirge. — The point of 
distinction between this and the chiastolite-schist of Ivy- 
bridge, is the larger size of the chiastolite crystals in the 
foreign rock : this difference is essentially varietal, and can 
be fairly matched from the altered zone of Skiddaw when 
compared with that of Dartmoor. 

AugitC'Scapolite'Schiefer, Zschorlau, Sneeberg. — This is a 
banded grey-green pyritiferous rock, compact and allied to 
hornfels in texture. It has not been recognised hitherto in 
Devon ; but scapolite was found by Mr. G. W. Ormerod, F.Q.S., 
in connection with a granite vein at Bovey Tracey. 

Topaz-hearing Quartz- Porphyry (or Elvan),Saubachschlucht, 
Schneckenstein. — There is no rock that I am aware of in the 
West of England that corresponds with this, but topaz 
occurs as a product of alteration at different points around 
Dartmoor. 

Andalusite- Hornfels, Meisterei Kirchberg, Saxony. 

Andalusite-Glimmerfels, Weisser Hirsch Mine, Schneeberg. 
The main difference between these two rocks is, that the 
first is more compact, with the andalusite more generally 
distributed ; and that the latter has more of a schistose 
aspect, with the andalusite in glimmering layers, much 
like one of the contact mica- schists. So far as I am 
aware, no rocks precisely answering to either of these occur 
in mass in Devon — the effects of metamorphism being 
generally less marked — but near the actual contact similar 
aspects are often casually put on. 

Hornfels, Spitzenberg, Hartz. — A compact, fine-grained 
rock, with semi-conchoidal fracture. Altered rocks, indis- 
tinguishable in general aspect from this, occur near 
Okehampton ; and closely approximating varieties elsewhere. 

Tourmaline- Hornfels, Eibenstock, Auesberg, Saxony. — A 
coarse tourmaline-schist, indistinguishable from varieties to 
be found both in Devon and Cornwall. 

Griesen. — Zinnwald, Saxony. 

Griesen, Geyer, Saxony. 

In the first of these examples the mica is prominent, 
though the quartz predominates. The second is almost 
wholly quartzose. I can match either, so as to be absolutely 
indistinguishable, from the neighbourhood of Lee Moor and 
Wigford. 

Limestone altered by Granite, Stainz, Steiermark. — The 
change here is to a highly crystalline and mineral-bearing 
condition, mica being especially plentiful in the specimen 
under review. The nearest approach of the granite to the 
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limestone in Devon is at Meldon, and there it is certainly 
not close enough to induce such an alteration as this. 

Kalk'Silikate-Hornfels, Bosenkleef, Treseburg, Hartz. — 
This is a compact grey rock, with somewhat of a slaty 
texture. I am not aware that any such rock has been 
certainly identified with us; and I have not had time to 
make any microscopic comparisons: but rocks of similar 
aspect occur in association with the more compact Devonian 
lavas ; and may be the result of the alteration of calcareous 
materials there. 

Adinole, Heinrichsburg, Hartz. 

Spilodte, Heinrichsburg, Hartz. 

Dark drab slaty rocks, to all appearance identical with 
altered slates frequently seen adjacent to interbedded 
Devonian lavas; but they do not appear to be typical 
varieties. 

Altered Amphibolite (Pistacite and Garnet-bearing) Wolf- 
gangmassen, Schneeberg. — This is a dark slaty- textured 
veined rock with sub-conchoidal fracture. The precise 
analogue does not seem to occur ; but it is certainly allied to 
the garnet-bearing schistose rocks of Peek Hill, which have 
direct amphibolitic connections ; and on the epidotic side to the 
altered diabases of Yarnham and elsewhere. I should not 
be surprised to find a precisely similar rock in Devon at any 
moment. 

In conclusion, I must apologise for the imperfections of 
what is after all a very cursory glance at the details of a 
very big and very complicated subject ; but which may have 
its use in aiding further enquiry. 
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NOTES ON 

THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF TAW MAESH, 

NOETH DARTMOOR. 

BY ARTHUR B. PROWSB, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.S. Bno. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



Taw MA.RSH consists of two large stretches of bog, each 
about one-third of a mile long, and from one to two hundred 
yards broad, separated by a strip of firmer ground through 
which runs a small tributary of the Taw — Metheral Brook. 
The bog is at the northern broad end of a pyriform open vaUey, 
about 1200 feet above sea level, extending from Steeperton 
Tor on the south to the foot of Belstone Tors and Cosdon 
on the north. The first plate in the 1848 edition of Eowe's 
Dartmoor is a picture of Taw Marsh Valley; and is fairly 
correct, though the artist has exaggerated some of the features. 
The western boundary of the valley, near which the Taw 
runs in its northward course, is the abrupt slope of a ridge 
which connects the Belstone group of tors with Okement 
Hill (the nurse of Cranmere), and which is marked midway 
by the rocks of Ock Tor, 372 feet above the vaUey. This 
ridge is the water-parting between the East Ockment and 
Taw rivers. The eastern boundary is formed by a spur of 
Cosdon called White HiU (1665 feet), and by Metheral HiU 
(1503 feet). 

Besides the many and varied charms open to a lover of 
Nature in this district, there is much of interest which owes 
its origin to man in ages long ago. Something of this I 
noted last summer during a stay of three or four weeks 
near Belstone; and the following pages include matter 
which is new to print, and which I trust may be interesting 
to other lovers of the " wild and wondrous " Devon upland. 

About half a mile W.N.W. of Belstone is an old sculptured 
stone, (see Fig. 1) of granite like that found in the neigh-^ 
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bourhood. It is built into a wall, facing S.E., by the side of 
a roadway leading to the Old Eectory farm, from which it 
is distant about 50 yards. Its height above the ground is 
4 ft. 1 in., and its greatest breadth 1 ft. 7 J in. The pattern 
on it is simple, and formed by shallow grooves about 1 inch 
wide. Near the top is a circle 15 inches in diameter; and 
within this a cross, formed of a vertical limb 9 inches long, 
and a transverse limb one inch less. Below the circle is a 
curved groove, with the convexity downwards, about 14 
inch span; and this is bisected by an upright groove, 
ending below in what was evidently a trident when 
perfect. Now, however, the right-hand portion is wanting, 
owing to the corner of the stone having been broken oif 
obliquely. The stone is not quite vertical, for the centre 
of the cross is 2 J inches to the S.W. of the plumb-line 
through the centre of the trident. Of its history I could 
learn nothing. 

Less than half a mile S.W. of Belstone Church, in a line 
between it and a small tor marked in the Ordnance maps 
♦'Scarey," but called by most people in the neighbourhood 
"Skutor," is Watchet Hill (1285 feet). This is marked by 
a flagstaff, used by the military authorities for three or four 
months in the summer to display a red flag as a danger- 
signal during artillery practice on Halstock and Black Downs. 
On the summit of the hill, about 30 yards S.W. of the flag- 
staff, is a tumulus 12 yards in diameter. It has plainly 
been dug through in all directions ; and its ruined condition 
was, no doubt, the reason that it was not marked upon the 
new six-inch Ordnance map. Only one-fifth of a mile S.W. of 
it down the gradual slope is the well-known antiquity, the 
" Nine Maidens." I quite agree with those writers who think 
this neither a "sacred circle," nor a "hut-circle," but the 
remains of a ring of stones, which was sometimes placed 
round the base of a tumulus, as in the case of the much 
larger one on the top of Cosdon. There are seventeen stones 
remaining, but some are so small, or so little above the surface, 
that from a short distance only eight or nine are seen. 

About 300 yards S.E. of the confluence of the East Ock- 
ment and Blackaven Brook, and 90 yards E. by S. of a small 
modern bridge carrying a farm road over the former stream, 
is a circle 5 yards in diameter, of which I can find no record. 
A few stones of small size are still erect, but most are much 
larger than is usual in hut-circles, and these are all fallen. 
I am inclined to think that this also is a small tumulus-ring 
like the " Nine Maidens " ; but against this view is its small 
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diameter as compared with other tumuli on the Moor, and 
the fact that it stands on relatively low ground. 

In ascending from it up the rocky slope of Winter Tor, 
we meet, at a distance of 250 yards, with a space 4 yards 
across, surrounded by a series of large stones. From the 
regularity of its circular outline it may be human handiwork, 
but I am not at all sure that it is not merely a "freak of 
nature." 

About 300 yards S.S.E. of Winter Tor (1416 feet), and 
almost level with its top, is a tumulus 9 yards across, and 
rising about 3 feet above the level of the gi'ound on which 
it stands. It is marked on the new Ordnance map. On 
the top is a hollow in which lies an irregular four-sided 
granite slab 4 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 9 in. wide, and varying 
in thickness from 3 to 9 inches. This I raised with a crow- 
bar, and, with help, removed the soil beneath. A few inches 
down was an erect slab, 10 inches thick, just under the centre 
of the tumulus. This proved to be the northern boundary 
of a sepulchral cavity or kistvaen, which was quite filled with 
a mixture of granite sand, peat-earth, and stones of various 
sizes. The removal of this was not easy, owing to the fact 
that another large slab was found lying obliquely across the 
space, and dipping down into it towards the N.E. 

The other edges of this stone were firmly bedded in the 
tumulus ; but, by probing the soil with a steel-shod pole, its 
outline was mapped out and found to be roughly triangular : 
length 4 ft. 9 in., breadth 3 ft. 3 in., thickness along exposed 
edge 6 to 9 inches. Since it would have been necessary to 
remove a large amount of soil first, this stone was not 
disturbed, but the space beneath it was cleared out. The 
east and west boundary-slabs are each 5 inches thick. Both 
incline inwards, especially the former, and at the top are 
1 ft. 11 in. apart; but the breadth of the cavity at the base 
is 2 ft. 6 in. The length is 4 fc. 1 in.; and the depth 
1 ft. 8 in. I carefully examined the contents as they were 
thrown out, but found nothing of interest except a few small 
porous and very brittle fragments of what is apparently bony 
tissue, some of which I have here. My friend, Mr. Neville 
C. Gwynn, and I have both failed to prepare from the 
fragments any specimen which would show more than a 
mass of shapeless particles under the microscope. I found, 
however, that pieces dissolved almost completely in weak 
nitric acid with considerable effervescence ; and the solution, 
when tested with appropriate reagents, was found to contain 
both lime and phosphoric acid. These observations were 
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confirmed by Mr. F. H. Kilner, F.C.S., to whom for his kind 
help I am greatly indebted. The chemical evidence, 
therefore, together with the naked-eye appearance of the 
fragments, make it almost certain that they are portions of 
bony tissue ; and I think that, considering the place in 
which they were found, we may fairly conclude they are 
human. 

After taking the measurements I replaced the raised slab 
and covered it, first with the stones which had been taken 
from the cavity, and then with the soil, so that the kistvaen 
is protected from injury, and at the same time is no source of 
danger to any sheep or cattle in the neighbourhood. It 
seems quite clear that this ancient grave must long ago have 
been purposely broken into, because the top of the tumulus 
was hollowed out to the level of the kist-cover, and its cavity 
was quite filled with mingled soil and large stones. Then 
also, from the size and relative position of the two covering 
stones, I conclude that they formed originally one large slab, 
which was broken by violence. (See I'igs. 2 and 3.) 

Proceeding southward along the ridge separating the Taw 
and East Ockment valleys we reach Ocktor, 1572 feet above 
sea-level. Nearly a mile S. by E. of this, and less than two 
miles from Cranmere, is an old bridge spanning the Taw river 
in its narrow gorge at the foot of Steeperton Tor (1738 feet). 
It resembles in structure the well-known bridge over the 
Blackaven below East Miltor; and, like it, seems to have 
been built in connection with some old tin works. But 
though Blackaven Bridge seems to have excited interest, 
mainly owing to its isolated position, Steeperton Bridge 
which is a mile nearer the heart of the Moor is not, as far as 
I know, mentioned in any published work. It is 29 feet 
long and 15 feet wide, and crosses the stream obliquely. 
There are three piers between the two terminal supports, and 
they are composed of layers of rather large flat stones. The 
piers, when I was there, were 4 feet above the water in a 
moderately full stream. The central one is 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 
the two western ones 3 ft., and the two eastern 2 ft. 6 in. 
Of the four spans between the five supports, the two through 
which the stream was flowing are 4 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft. wide, 
while the end ones are only 2 ft. 6 in. each. The numerous 
blocks forming the roadway, each of which rests on only two 
of the piers, vary in size : length 6 to 7 ft., width 1 ft. 6 in. 
to 2 ft. 3 in., and thickness 6 to 12 inches. Several of them 
on the north side and east end of the bridge have been 
displaced. 
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Upon the highest part of Ockment Hill, which is about 
a mile distant south-west, is a large dilapidated tumulus ; 
and on the ridge running northwards from , Ockment Hill., 
there is, a short distance south of East Miltor, and due east 
of High Willis, a small tumulus. Neither of these are 
marked on the new Ordnance map. Last July and August 
(1889) were very wet months, and in the course of a walk 
which extended to Newlake, or Hangingstone Hill (1984 
feet), I saw a large sheet of water on the boggy ground 
forming the south end of the Steeperton Tqr ridge, between 
the headwaters of the Taw Eiver and of Wild Tor Brook. 
About a quarter of a mile north of this, on the same ridge, 
are several tumuli, some of which appear not to have been 
interfered with. They are not marked on the Ordnance map. 

On the ridge between Xewlake Hill and Wild Tor is 
another group of very large tumuli, most of which are, I 
believe, in perfect condition except for weathering. Three of 
them are marked on the old Ordnance map ; but, strangely 
enough, none appear in the Tiew six-inch. This spot, so near 
the heart of the Moor, appears to have been a favourite 
burial-ground of its ancient inhabitants. 

A little to the east of a bee-line between Wild and Hound 
Tors, in the dip between them, is a patch of boggy ground 
which is crossed near its western end by a large artificial 
causeway running north and south. It is about 5 yards 
broad ; stands from 4 to 6 feet about the soppy soil ground, 
and is 50 yards long. I think it is not unlikely to have 
been part of a regular trackway leading towards the large 
group of tumuli just now mentioned ; and this view receives 
support from the fact that there is a trackline, consisting of 
a slight bank, running in the same direction across the top 
of Metheral Hill towards some prehistoric village enclosures 
at the foot of White Hill, which will be presently described. 

From Hound Tor the forest boundary now passes north- 
east to a monolith called " White Moor Stone," which stands 
on a wide and nearly flat expanse S.S.W. of Eaybarrow Mire 
and Pool. It is an upright slab of granite with its edges W. 
by K and E. by S. ; from 3 to 6 inches thick; extreme 
width 3 feet, and height 5 ft. 6 in. 

About 140 yards N.W. by K is a " sacred circle " (see 
Pig. 4), 20 yards in diameter, and consisting now of 13 
stones ; though, judging by the relative positions of these, 
there must formerly have been about 20. The largest is 
erect, but only 4J feet high. 

A quarter of a mile N.N.W. of the circle is a tumulus 8 
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yards in diameter, crowning a hill 1608 feet high. It has 
evidently been dug into. East of it is the wide open valley 
in which lies the worst bog on the Moor — "Eay barrow PooL" 
Last summer (1889), after some weeks of rainy weather, 
there was in its centre a small sheet of water, but usually 
there is no "pool," the surface being occupied chiefly by 
smooth emerald-green patches of dangerous swamp. From 
its east side issues the Blackaton Brook, which flows round 
near Throwleigh and Gidleigh to join the North Teign a 
quarter of a mile above its union with the South Teign. 

About a quarter of a mile N.N.W. of the tumulus is a 
group of "hut-circles" about 1500 feet above sea level, on 
the verge of a steep rock-strewn slope which limits White 
Hill on the south. (See D. in Fig. 5.) This group, which 
numbers twelve circles with diameters varying from 4 to 9 
yards, is protected on the west by the rocky ground sloping 
steeply to Metheral Brook ; and on the east to some extent 
by a strip of marshy ground. South of it there is also some 
Wet uneven ground leading down to an actual swamp. To 
the S.S.W. is a firm grassy slope, but this is crossed by an 
artificial bank 42 yards long, probably for defensive purposes. 
To the north the ground rises steadily to the top of White 
Hill ; and on this side there is no special protection. 

In six of the circles the entrance is plainly marked by 
short upright stones ; the position in five being towards the 
S.E , and in the sixth E. by S. On the verge of the rocky 
slope, about 17 yards S.W. by W. of two of the circles, 
which are close together, is a fallen mSnhir 10 ft. 9 in. long. 
Fifteen yards S.S.E. of the same circles is what appears to be 
a ruined kistvaen; and 43 yards N. by E. of the large 
central circle is a small mound 4 yards across, possibly the 
remains of a hut. 

About 250 yards KW. of this village, on the steep grassy 
slope overlooking Taw Marsh, is a second group of hut 
circles. (See C. in Fig. 5.) These are in a broadly oval 
space, 70 yards by 80, limited by a bank of earth and stones, 
which in some parts is well marked, rising about 2 feet 
above the turf, and in others indistinct, as on the N.E. side, 
where a boggy strip of ground affords some protection. The 
basements of the ancient huts vary in diameter from 4 to 5 
yards ; five of them are in contact with the encircling bank, 
and the two others are near the centre of the space, which is 
much overgrown with gorse, heather, and whortleberry 
bushes. 

One hundred yards west of this enclosed group, and only a 
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few feet above the level of Taw Marsh, is another irregularly- 
ovoid space (see B. in Fig. 5), surrounded by a similar bank, 
which on the S.W. side takes in a portion of. the steep gully 
of Metheral Brook. Near the centre of this space is a large 
hut circle, 8 yards across, and two smaller ones near it, 5 
and 6 yards in diameter respectively. Touching the enclosing 
bank are two other circles 5 and 6 yards across. 

Sixty yards X.W. of this pound we come upon the 
boundary of a third, somewhat heart-shaped (see A. in Fig. 
5), and about 50 yards in diameter. Within this area are no 
circles, but the bank is interrupted at the N.W. side by a 
circle 15 yards across. This itself includes a hut circle 
(5 yards) built against its N.N.W. side; while nearly 
opposite in its S.E. side are two fallen mSnhirs, about 7 feet 
long, which may have marked the entrance. 

Along the middle of the space between the pounds A and 
B runs a strip of boggy ground, on the south side of which 
are two hut circles each 4 yards across ; and from the south 
part of pound A a low bank of earth and stones runs 
nearly due south for 42 yards, as far as the boggy ground, 
where it ends in a circle 5 yards in diameter. 

Twenty-two yards west of the large excentric circle of 
pound A we come upon a bank which runs from Metheral 
Brook due north for 560 yards, and then N. by E. 516 yards 
further, where it ends in a boggy depression on the west slope 
of Cosdon. This bank, about 70 yards north of pound A, is 
interrupted by a circle 6 yards iacross ; and 30 yards nearer 
to the pound is a rather smaller circle close to the bank. 
One hundred yards E. by N. of the former circle are two 
others about the same size. 

On the new six-inch Ordnance map none of these pounds are 
marked ; nor the long embankment ; and of the circles only 
the large excentric one of pound A, two central and one 
marginal of pound B., and nine only out of the twelve in 
group D. Those in C. are entirely wanting. 

The four groups formed one extensive aboriginal settle- 
ment; and the site is well chosen for comfort and defence. 
As to the former, the three lower groups are sheltered from 
the north and east, and are all on a S.W. slope. In the low 
land bprdering Taw Marsh would be plenty of forage for the 
cattle 4 and Metheral Brook provided an unfailing supply of 
good water. As to defence of the inhabitants from their 
enemies on the borders of the Moor, scouts upon the 
tumulus-hill to the S.E., and upon White Hill or Cosdon to 
the N.E. would command such a wide expanse of country 
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that surprise from the lowlands to the east would be almost 
out of the question. The most likely quarter for attack 
would have been from the N.W. The course of the Taw in 
its narrow gorge at the foot of Belstone Tors would almost 
certainly have been followed by a hostile force from the low- 
lands, because of the cover aflforded until it reached the neck 
of the Taw Marsh valley, hardly more than half a mile from 
the settlement. At this point in the river are two easy 
fords, and here, leaving the river, the foe would be within a 
few minutes' run of the settlement. But across the firm 
grassy slope, flanked on the north and south by unsafe boggy 
ground, runs the long embankment, probably then crowned 
by a palisade of brushwood and gorse. Should they succeed in 
forcing this, they would then receive a check at the two lower 
enclosures, doubtless also fenced in the same way. Should 
success again be with them, they would stUl have to take the 
third enclosure on the steep hillside above; and even then 
the result would be doubtful, for out of their sight over the 
crest of the hill, 200 feet higher, is the strongly placed and 
largest group of huts, from which a large body of men might 
suddenly swoop down upon them while tired and breathless, 
with the advantage of being fresh, and of having the ground 
in their favour. Besides giving protection against such 
attacks, the enclosures would also serve to protect the cattle 
at night from wolves and thieving neighbours. 

I will now consider briefly the Forest boundary in the 
" North Quarter " of the Moor, which is as a rule held to meet 
the West Quarter not far from the point where the Eattle- 
brook joins the Tavy at the south end of Amicombe Hill. 
The limits, as set down in the Perambulations of 1240 and 
1609, will first be quoted from Eowe's (1848) edition. 



1240. 

"Ad Eakemesbrokysfote, 
et sic ad caput ejusdem 
aque, et deinde linealiter 
usque ad la Westsolle^ et 
inde linealiter usque ad 
Ernestorre, et inde linea- 
liter usque ad vadum proxi- 
mum in orientali parte 
capeUe Sancti Michaelis de 
Halgestoke, et inde linea- 
liter usque ad predictam 
hogam de Cossdonne in 
orientali parte." 



1609. 

" Northward to Eattlebrooke foote 
and see from thence to the headd of 
the same Eattlebrooke, and soe from 
thence linyallie unto Steinegtorr and 
from thence linyallie to Langaford, 
aVs Sandyfordy and so from thence 
linyallie to the ford w*'^ lyeth in the 
east side of the chappie of Halstocke 
and so from thence linyallie unto the 
said hill called Cosdon al's Cosson^ 
wher they did begin." 
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1240. 

The officials began the 
round " ad hogam de Coss- 
donne et inde linealiter 
usque ad parvani hogam 
que vocatur parva Hunde- 
torre, et inde linealiter 
usque ad Tliurlestone et inde 
linealiter usque ad Wotes- 
brokelakesfote que cadit in 
Tyng." 



1609. 

"Beginning at a high hill lying 
in the north quarter of the said 
fforest, called at this day Cosdon, 
al's Cosson, and in the old records 
written Hoga de Costdonne, and 
from thence lineallie eastward by 
estimacon one mile or more unto 
little houndetorr w^^ in the said 
records is called *hoga de parva 
houndetorr/ and from thence lineallie 
to a place named in the said records 
Thurleston, now as they suppose 
called Waterdontorr, being about 
three quarters of a myle from 
Houndtorr aforesaid, and from thence 
near a myle to Woteshrookdakefoote 
Yf^^ falleth into Teynge, and w^^ 
lake they thincke to be the same w*^*^ 
is now called Whoodelake." 



From the confluence of the Tavy with the Eattlebrook the 
boundary runs nearly three miles due north along the latter 
stream as far as its source near Hunt Tor. From this point 
to the nearest of the fords on the east side of the land 
owned by or pertaining to the chapel of Saint Michael of 
Halstock, the forest bounds mentioned differ in the two 
accounts. 

The earlier one gives " La Westsolle " and " Ernestorre " as 
intervening points, while the latter gives " Steinegtorr " and 
" Langaford " alias " Sandyford." The derivation of these 
words may help us to fix upon the places they refer to ; for 
these old names almost always describe faithfully some 
marked physical feature of the object to which they are 
given. 

The first, "La Westsolle," is plainly a Keltic name in a 
Norman dress, and means "the west headi' from sio/. I 
identify it with what is now called "Forstand Ledge," the 
abrupt rocky south-west end of the towering mass which 
rises into Yestor and High Willis. It is about 1930 feet 
above sea level. 

"Ernestorre" may, I think, be traced to the Keltic yr ynys 
twr, " the island tor." Possibly this word is an early form of 
Yestor ; Ern^stor becoming Estor by the accentuation of the 
penultimate syllable, and the slurring-over followed by the 
elision of the first one in accordance with the well-known 
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Keltic tendency to the suppression of unaccented syllables. 
The final result, Yestor, being due to the West-Country 
tendency to prefix a y to words beginning with vowel or 
aspirate, as in the case of yarth for earth, yether for heather. 
I am the more inclined to this derivation of Yestor because 
it certainly describes the idea of its insulation, suggested by 
the appearance of the tor from the border lowlands to the 
north and west. From other points of view it would have 
been relatively rarely seen. 

Or, again, the term island tor may have been suggested by 
experiences like the one following. I was descending the 
western side of White Tor (Meuborough) towards Cudliptown 
on August 8th, 1888, about 6.15 p.m. The sun was shining 
brightly, and its light was reflected in a most dazzling 
manner from the upper surface of a layer of clouds nearly 
400 feet below, which concealed the country for some miles 
in the direction of the Cornish hills. The only points to be 
seen were the rounded top of Black Down and the peak of 
Brentor ; and they looked like islets in a billowy snow-white 
sea. Now, although such an effect is rarely seen at so low an 
elevation (about 1500 feet), the necessary conditions for its 
production occur more often at higher altitudes ; and 
observers on neighbouring heights, such as Great Links Tor 
and Amicombe Hill must occasionally have seen the tower- 
ing mass of High Willis and Yestor appear like an island in 
a sea of clouds. 

The third name, " Steinegtorr," may be from the Saxon 
Stdn = stone, and ig or dg = island ; and, if so, it is probably 
but an alternative term for Ernestorre. Eowe, on page 198, 
mentions Stengator alias Steincator, as being at the north end 
of Amicombe Hill. These names are plainly forms of 
Steinegtor, for the transposition of letters in a word is a very 
common thing in rustic speech. On the new six-inch 
Ordnance map also is marked "Stinkator" (evidently a 
further corruption of the name) ; it is on the verge of the 
deep gorge of the West Ockment Eiver, just opposite to 
Forstand Ledge. I do not believe that this tor is the 
original " Steinegtor," for its physical features do not agree 
with those suggested by what seems to me a reasonable 
derivation. It is also an insignificant landmark compared, 
with other points not far off, and is very near the pre- 
ceding forest-bound, in point of fact little over half a mile 
from it. 

The liames " Sandyford " and " Langaford " (i.e. long ford), 
seem to define fairly well the characters of the next 
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boundary (though one may remark that all fords in a 
granite district are likely to be sandy), and after careful 
consideration I have come to the conclusion that a ford over 
the Blackaven Brook is meant, rather more than half a mile 
below the old bridge at the foot of East Miltor. 

In accordance with the views just put forward the forest- 
boundary would have formerly passed from the head of the 
Kattlebrook north-east across the West Ockment to For- 
stand Ledge ; then to Yestor, and the ford over the 
Blackaven; and so on to CuUever Steps. 

From this point it is said in the Perambulations to go to 
Cosdon ; and if in a direct course it must have passed over 
the Belstone Tor ridge near the line now marked by the so- 
called Irishman's wall. 

With regard to this " wall," the new six-inch map marks it 
as ending, towards the west, at the point where it meets a 
cart-track which passes close to Winter Tor ; but it does not 
end there, and is plainly to be seen crossing the common for 
390 yards further, in a direction slightly to the north of 
west, down to the Ockment a short distance above CuUever 
Steps. 

The question now arises, "What part of Cosdon was 
taken by the officials as the forest-limit? the summit, or 
some point at the foot V* I think it most probable that in 
1240 the summit was the starting point ; but, as will be seen 
further on, in 1609 the evidence points to the western foot 
of the hill, just where the Taw Eiver leaves its marshy 
valley. 

From Cosdon to the " foot '* or end of " Wotesbrokelake " 
(or " Whoodelake " ?) the boundary line is uncertain ; and 
the account of 1609 is very inaccurate if the line followed 
were at all like that now marked on the Ordnance map, 
which in point of fact nowhere touches Cosdon. 

In the first place we read that the boundary goes "lineallie 
eastward by estimacon one mile or more unto little 
Houndetorr." What is now known as Hound Tor is more 
than one and a half miles in a bee-line south by west of the 
top of Cosdon ; but if the western foot of Cosdon were the 
starting-point, the 1609 account would seem rather more 
accurate, for Hound Tor lies S.S.E. of the most likely 
starting-point, i.e. just where there are two good fords over 
the Taw. The 1240 document speaks of "the little hill 
which is called little Hundetorre," so it would seem that 
there must have been a great Hundetorre also. A hill 
between the present Hound Tor and Cosdon, crowned by the 
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tumulus mentioDed previously, seems to answer best to the 
description of the '* little hill." It is distant from the fords 
one and a quarter miles in a S.E. direction. 

The next point mentioned in the 1240 document is 
" Thurlestone," which the 1609 jurors thought must mean 
" Waterdontorr ; " and modern writers seem to have fallen in 
with this idea, because of the appearance of a part of the 
rocky crest of Watern Tor, as it is now called. Two of the 
granite piles incline towards each other in somewhat 
different planes ; and so, from a distance, there seems to be a 
hole through the rocky mass. Now the Anglo-Saxon for 
hole was thyrel ; and this word appears in such compounds 
as Nosthyrl (A.S.) or Nosethirle (M.E.) ; modern, Nostril, In 
using the phrase, " to drill a hole," the same root is employed 
as a verb. Now since holes usually have an outline which 
is more or less circular, I see no incongruity in the appli- 
cation of the same word to denote a circle; and the 
" Thurlestone " of 1240 may surely have meant "circle of 
stones" or "stone circle." The name Thurlestone appears 
nowhere on the old one-inch Ordnance map (1809) of Dart- 
moor ; but in the new six-inch map the Watern Tor rocks are 
marked " Thirlstone," probably in deference to the suggestion 
of the 1609 jurors, which has since become the popular 
belief. 

On the one-inch Geological Survey Map, corrected to 1866, 
I find the name Thurlestone upon the rising ground called 
" Kennon Hill " on the new six-inch map ; and one would 
think the geological surveyors must have had the guidance 
of local usage when they inserted the name on this particular 
hill, which is three-quarters of a mile E.S.E. from the 
tumulus-hill, just now mentioned as possibly being "little 
Hundetorre." 

I am inclined to think that a "sacred circle," or rather 
its remains (about 25 yards in diameter), which is upon 
the slope of Buttern Hill, and one and a quarter miles 
west of Gidleigh Castle, is the " Thurlestone " of the 1240 
Perambulation. 

The next forest-bound mentioned is the " foot," or ending, 
of a stream called " Wotesbrokelake," which joins the river 
Teign. This name seems to have been lost locally before 
1609, and the jurors thought it might mean a stream then 
known as " Whoodelake." This name, in its turn, has now 
vanished ; and its derivation and that of the first part of the 
older name — Wotesbrokelake — is not apparent ; so this help 
to localization is denied us. If, however, I have been right 
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in defiuing the position of the two preceding bounds, then 
this Wotesbrokelake would almost certainly be the stream 
now called Wallabrook, which joins the Teign a short 
distance south of Gidleigh Circle; or possibly the large 
affluent of the Wallabrook coming from below Hound Tor. 

The Forest boundary thus sketched, from the western base 
of Cosdon to the union of the Wallabrook and Teign, 
deviates widely in its latter part from that now accepted and 
recorded in the new map; but this cannot be considered 
strange, for a pushing back of the old bounds has occurred in 
comparatively modern times in other parts of the Moor ; as 
I gave good reason last year for believing has been the case 
in the neighbourhood of White Tor and Great Mistor. The 
line I have just suggested has the recommendation that it 
avoids sharp angular bends, and by a gradual turning 
follows the direction of the natural limits of the moorland 
towards the next landmark in the " East Quarter." 

A few remarks now as to the derivation and meaning of 
some local names not yet incidentally considered. As regards 
" Mil Tor," a widely accepted view is that the origin of the 
name is the Keltic Milin or Melyn^ meaning "yellow"; and 
I think this may well have suited West Mil Tor centuries 
ago, when the beautiful golden -flowered whin must have 
been more plentiful on it than now ; but East Mil Tor is a 
bare hill, grassy to its top, and, from many points of view, 
rather conical in shape ; moreover there is little or no gorse 
upon it, so that the above derivation is hardly likely. The 
Keltic moel, which means a bare conical hill, well describes 
its character, and this I believe to be the root of its name. 

I agree with those writers who connect the name High 
Willis with welli or wele, a 4ook-out' : the spelling Willhay^s, 
which occurs in the Ordnance maps, old and new, is thus 
seen to be probably further removed from the original than a 
phonetic spelling would be, which, as usual, is more truthful 
in representing the vernacular, Willis. 

Though I do not follow those modern sciolists, who " scout 
the idea " of the existence of any evidence which points to 
the prevalence of the worship of Baal, or Bel, in ancient 
times in these isles of the West, I believe that the most 
likely origin of the name " Belstone," in connection with the 
tors, is the Keltic Ml, a peak, or pointed hill ; for this well 
describes the sharp serrated ridge, especially when seen from 
the lowlands to the north. 

Cosdon, or Cawsand, as it is more commonly called, has 
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around it on three sides, east, west, and south, large stretches 
of actual bog, and it also very liberally supplies plenty of 
marshy patches, to entrap the unwary, on its western slope. 
This marked feature is described in its name, the first half 
of which seems to come from the Keltic word cors, a marsh 
or bog. The same word occurs in the name of a farm rather 
more than a mile north of Belstone village, together with 
another Keltic word cwm; "Corscombe,** or, as it is commonly 
called, " Crosscombe," meaning " marshy valley." 

The name of the large bog south of Cosdon — " Eaybarrow," 
or Eayborough — is less easy to trace ; but the following Keltic 
derivation certainly describes the place well: "Fr ehyr aw" = 
the meetings (or confluence) of water. The initial vowel 
being dropped, and the words joined together, the result 
closely resembles in sound the present name. 

South-east of Eaybarrow mire is "Kennon Hill." This 
name I trace to cynhen, which means strife or contention ; for 
when we take into consideration the numerous aboriginal 
remains in the immediate neighbourhood, this broad, gently- 
sloping hill seems not unlikely to have been the scene of 
repeated fierce conflicts between the Kelts of the Moor and 
their encroaching Saxon neighbours. 

" Metheral Hill " is a low elevation which on its north-west 
side slopes very gradually into the Taw Marsh Valley. The 
roots of its name are — math = a flat tract of land, and ar ael 
= near to. Or it may mean the hill of the ** other flat land," 
from math, and arall = other, or another ; the " flat land " par 
excellence being the Eaybarrow Pool Valley, only a mile away, 
on the other side of the aboriginal settlement. 

" Skiitor," or " Scarey Tor," as it is called in the Ordnance 
maps, plainly obtains its name from the same root as Ska, 
which is the name of a wood on the abrupt slope of the 
northern foot of Cosdon, overlooking Sticklepath. Compare 
also Scorhill, near Gidleigh, also Skir Gut and Skir Hill, not 
far from Foxtor mire. To Gaelic Kelts sgar meant a steep, 
rocky place; while with Kymric Kelts esgard was a cleft; 
and since the ideas conveyed by the words in the two 
branches of the language are very closely allied, the modern 
names quoted may have been derived from either. 

Before concluding I would call attention to the fact that 
there are many hills and tors the heights of which are not 
marked on the new Ordnance maps ; and it is well to bear 
in mind also that even when figures are placed close to the 
top of a hill, it is not in every case the greatest height which 
is recorded, but merely that of certain marks cut upon the 
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rocks, often many feet below the actual summit, as in the 
case of Hound Tor. 

In the following cases I have, by means of a simple 
home-made apparatus, estimated approximately the elevations 
in feet: West Mil Tor, 1780; Eow Tor, 1550; Halstock 
Down, 1390; East Hill, 1149; West Cleave Eock, 1003; 
Watchet Hill, 1285 ; Skiitor, 1201 ; 1st Belstone Tor, 1408 ; 
2nd Belstone Tor, 1507 ; 3rd Belstone Tor, 1571 ; 4th Belstone 
Tor, 1566; 5th Belstone Tor, 1544; Winter Tor, 1416; 
Ock Tor, 1572; White Hill, 1665; Hound Tor, 1623; 
Tumulus (Little Hound Tor), 1608 ; WHd Tor, 1743. 



NOTES ON DAETMOOE KISTVAENS. 

BY ROBERT BURNARD. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



"KiSTVAEN," from the Cornu-Celtio CisUveyn or Ost-vym^ 
Cymric Oist-faen, signifies a stone box. 

These stone boxes are of an oblong square shape, and are 
formed of four slabs of stone for sides and ends, with a fifth 
as a cover. This was covered by a barrow, and surrounded 
with a circle of vertically set stones. In cases of inhumation 
the body was placed in the kist in a contracted position ; or 
if cremated, the ashes were deposited in an urn. 

The whole of the kistvaens examined thus far lie longitu- 
dinally north and south, or with variations east and west of 
these points, the object evidently being that the remains 
should face the sun. 

All that are known have been opened, and their contents 
have disappeared, almost without a vestige of a record to 
assist the antiquary. The popular notion that they con- 
tained articles of value still survives in some of the names 
by which they are at present known to the moormen, such, 
for instance, as money pits, money boxes, and crocks of gold. 
Others again know them as caves, Roman graves, stone graves^ 
and sheep wells. The idea that they contained articles of 
value is a very old one ; for we find as early as 1324 a grant 
was made by Edward II. for searching certain barrows in 
Devonshire.^ 

Many of the Dartmoor kistvaens were probably opened 
with the same object centuries since. There are, however, 
indications that some yet remain unopened, for in May last 
a labourer came across one near Hexworthy, which he 
destroyed in the process of road-making. It was reported to 
be empty. 

^ Trans, Devon Assoc, xviii. 106. 
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It will be useful and interesting to briefly notice the 
meagre accounts we possess of previous examinations of 
Dartmoor kistvaens. 

On September 11th, 1832, Mr. Bray searched amongst the 
remains of one situated two or three minutes' walk north-east 
of Beardown House. It consisted of three stones, showing 
about six inches out of the ground, forming three sides of an 
oblong square, which was about four feet long. On removing 
the turf and rushes a rough pavement was found surrounding 
the kist. In the peat earth filling the grave a small fragment 
of coarse earthenware was discovered. It was smooth on 
one side and extremely rough on the other, with reddish- 
coloured surfaces, whilst the centre was of a deep brown.'' 

Mrs. Bray also mentions that her tenant's uncle, previously 
to 1832, had found a few silver coins in some of the cairns on 
the Moor; and her tenant also described a cave or kieve, 
which he had destroyed, as consisting of a large oblong stone, 
supported as a cover by others set on edge at the head and 
foot and on either side, and that amongst the stones and 
earth within he found some human hair clotted together, but 
no bones or other vestige of the body.? 

In the latter case the presence of the hair indicates 
inhumation ; whilst the former, unless the earthenware found 
was a portion of a food vase, points to a cinerary interment, 

Mrs. Bray also states that silver coins and human hair had 
been found on Whiten Tor (above Powder Mills), and that on 
Stannon Hill a '^pot of money*' had been discovered by a 
man named Narrich in a barrow from which he was extracting 
stones. Whether these coins, if found at all, were primary 
or secondary deposits is of course unknown, 

Mr. Shortt mentions the opening of a large cairn near 
Moreton, nine land yards around, in which a rude kistvaen 
formed of six stones was found, with a spearhead of copper, 
the two pegs or screws which fastened it to its staflf, a glass 
British bead, and a small amulet of soft stone, calcined bones, 
ashes, (fee* 

The researches of the late Mr, Spence Bate into Dartmoor 
tumuli are recorded in vols. v. and vi. of the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association. The principal finds were on 
Hameldon, consisting in one case of a portion of a bronze 
dagger, an amber pommel, which formed a part of a dagger or 
sword handle, and some comminuted bone, and in the othey 

* Borders of Tamar and Tavy, i. 343, 344. 
» Ibid. i. 99. 

* Shoktt's Collectanea Lunmoniaf p, 29, 

VOL. XXII. 
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of a flint implement, associated also with small fragments of 
bone. The fact that flint was found in one barrow, and 
bronze of early type in the other, led Mr. Bate to the 
conclusion that the period of these interments was that of 
the Early Bronze Age. 

The Barrow Literature of Dartmoor has been dealt with 
by the Committee appointed by this Association for the 
purpose of annually reporting on Devonshire tumuli; but 
it is a matter of regret that funds are not provided for the 
purpose of examining, under efificient supervision, some of 
the unopened or partially opened places of early interment 
known to exist within the confines of the Forest. 

The latest record of the examination of undisturbed kist- 
vaens appears to be contained in a paper by Mr. Pengelly, 
in vol. xii. of the Transactions of this Association. In 1878 
Mr. S. H. Slade found an unopened cairn at Thornworthy 
thirty feet in diameter, and four to five feet high in the 
centre. On exploring this, two kistvaens were found which 
yielded four flint implements, and some fragments of pottery. 
Unfortunately the last discovered was exposed, and left with- 
out examination in order that Mr. Pengelly might make a 
personal investigation of it. 

During the interval, however, some person removed the 
cover-stone, and threw out the contents. The opportunity 
of a scientific investigation of an unopened kist was there- 
fore lost. 

In the following description of Dartmoor kistvaens it 
should be borne in mind that probably nearly every one 
of them was capable of receiving a body in a contracted 
position; for there is undoubted evidence of a kistvaen 
having been opened at Trethil, in the parish of Sheviock, 
Cornwall, which contained an adult skeleton in a space two 
and a half feet long, two feet wide, and two and a half feet 
deep.^ 

We cannot of course say that they did contain inhumed 
bodies, since both cremation and inhumation were practised 
at the same period; for kists have been found containing 
respectively a burnt and an unburnt body, which from their 
construction showed that they had been made at the same 
time, and with equal care.* Out of three hundred and 
seventy-nine burials examined by Canon Greenwell on 
the Yorkshire Wolds, seventy-eight were after cremation, 
whilst three hundred and one were by inhumation. 

' Transactions of the Plymouth Institution^ vol. viii. 
• Greenwell's British Barrows, 20. 
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Eeferring to these Yorkshire barrows, the same authority 
remarks that there is a greater probability of post-dating 
than ante-dating them, and that we need not fear that we 
are attributing too high an antiquity if . we say that they 
belong to a period which centres more or less in B.o. SOO.'^ 
The meagre information we possess of the contents of the 
Dartmoor kistvaens certainly points to a pre-historic period, 
and this is confirmed by the many instances of the results 
of the examinations of similar undisturbed places of inter- 
ment in other parts of the country. 

For convenience of reference and methodical arrangement, 
the sheets and sections of the six-inch maps of the last 
Ordnance Survey have been followed. All the kistvaens 
knowu to the author on each section will be found described. 
The measurements are all internal. The longitudinal direc- 
tions ascertained by compass. 

Sheet 107 KW. 

On the left bank of the Blackabrook, and lying south of 
Eound Hill, just eighteen feet from the river bank and high 
enough to be out of reach of floods, is a fine example, four 
feet long, two feet two inches wide, and three feet six inches 
deep. The south end stone has been displaced for convenience 
in rifling ; the other slabs are in position. The cover-stone, 
five feet by four, has been removed, and is resting on the 
west side of kist. There are scanty remains of a barrow and 
circle. This kistvaen projects considerably above the level 
of the soil. North and south. 

Twelve feet north is another, with two side stones in 
position, but end stones broken and imperfect. This kist 
is almost wholly buried in the soil. No trace of cover-stone, 
circle, or barrow. From the length of the side stone the 
grave appears to have been three and a half feet long by 
two and a half feet wide. North and south. 

About six yards east of the last described is a very imper- 
fect remnant of another, and about twelve feet further in 
the same direction, is a more perfect specimen, with the 
vertical slabs standing, three feet long, two and a half feet 
wide, and two feet deep. The cover-stone has disappeared. 
North and south. There are remains of hut circles on Eound 
Hill. 

The fifth example in this section lies on the south-west 
slope of Bellaford Tor. It is a large specimen, being four 
feet three inches long, three feet wide, and is now one and 

' British Barrows, 131. 
o 2 
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a half feet deep. One end stone gone, and one side slab 
caved in. The cover-stone, six feet by five feet, is partially 
removed from its original position. The surrounding circle 
is standing in fair preservation, with remains of the barrow, 
which has evidently been thrown back to obtain access to 
the kist. North and south. 

In the enclosure known as Black Newtake, and lying 
between the south-west wall of Bellaford Newtake and the 
Cherrybrook, are three more kistvaens, associated with what 
appear to be the scanty remains of two small cairns. 

The first, nearest the above wall, wants cover-stone, but is 
otherwise a very perfect kist, four feet ten inches long, two 
feet two inches wide, and three feet deep. The tops of the 
slabs are almost level with the surface soil. They are 
perfectly jointed, and appear to have been shaped. There is 
an imperfect circle, and a very slight trace of the barrow. 
North and south. 

A little further, in a S.S.W. direction, is an imperfect 
kist, composed of one end and one side stone. From 
measurements of these it appears to have been about four 
feet nine inches long, and two feet nine inches wide. North 
and south. 

Still further south is the imperfect ruin of another. 

Sheet 107 N.E. 

An imperfect specimen lies between Yar and Corndon Tors, 
close to the road leading to Sherril. One end and one side 
stone are standing, with cover-stone close by. It appears to 
have been about three feet long and two feet wide. The 
surrounding circle, twelve feet in diameter, is in a fair state 
of preservation. This section requires further exploration. 
North and south. 

Sheet 107 S W. 

Close to the trackway leading from Tor Eoyal to S win- 
combe is the kistvaen known as the " Crock of Gold." It is 
one of the smallest of any of the Dartmoor examples known 
to the author. Two feet ten inches long, eighteen inches 
wide, and at present two feet deep. The cover-stone, just 
four feet square, is lying against the kist. The circle, ten 
feet in diameter, is fairly well preserved. There are distinct 
remains of the barrow. It would be an exceedingly tight fit 
to pack an adult human body within such narrow limits. 
This might therefore have been a case of cinerary interment 
North-west to south-east. 
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One mile south-east of the "Crock of Gold" are the 
remains of three kistvaens and a cairn. They are situated 
on the slope of Eoyal Hill, overlooking Fox Tor Mire and 
the Swincombe Valley. The most northerly grave is sur- 
rounded by a fairly perfect circle of close-set stones, nine 
and a half feet in diameter. The south side-stone of kist, 
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Kist Vaen, "Crock of Gold," Tor Roval Newtakb, 
Earthfieist stones of circle shaded. 



three feet long, is in place ; the north side-stone, three feet 
two inches long, is out of position. The end stones have 
disappeared, but the cover is near the kist, lying against the 
stones composing the southern side of the circle. North* 
west to south-east. 

Seventy yards south of the above is the second in this 
group. The kist is irregularly shaped, the north end -stone 
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being two feet ten inches long ; whilst the south end-stone is 
two feet five inches long. The side- stones are respectively 
two feet ten inches and two feet six inches in length. The 
cover-stone has disappeared. The circle, which is in fair 
preservation, is fourteen feet in diameter. North-west to 
south-east 

Two hundred and seventy yards further south is the third. 
The kist is imperfect ; the north side-stone and cover have 
disappeared; the south side and east end-stones are in 
position ; the west end-stone has fallen inwards. The grave 
must have been about four feet long by two feet wide. The 
circle is very perfect, and is composed of vertical stones 
close set, having a diameter of thirteen and a half feet. 
North-west to south-east. 

Three hundred yards further south is a fine cairn, which 
appears to have been opened from the top. It should be 
re-opened from the circumference on the ground level, and 
thoroughly searched. 

Sheet 99 S.E. 

On Lakehead Newtake there is a small kistvaen standing 
like a box above the surface of the Moor. It may be found 
one hundred and fifty yards west-south-west of a hut-circle, 
which is on the western height of this enclosure. This hut- 
circle is curious in having the ruin of a semicircular wall 
forming a weather protection to the entrance. The kist, 
which wants cover-stone, is three feet long, eighteen inches 
wide, and about fifteen to eighteen inches deep. The stones 
are standing well out of the ground, and on the west side, 
where the ground slopes, the kist is supported by a small 
block of granite. There are no traces of circle or barrow 
left. North-north-west to south-south-east. 

Near the gate between Lakehead and Bellaford Newtakes 
is the ruin of what must have been a fine kistvaen ; for the 
side-stones are quite five feet long. 

On the Bellaford side of this gate is the ruin of what 
appears to be another, connected by a single row of stones — 
a few only erect — with a large irregularly-shaped enclosure 
containing a hut-circle. 

In Soussons Warren, near Ephraim's Pinch, is a sepulchral 
circle, thirty feet in diameter. The stones composing it are 
twenty-four in number, and nearly all are still upright. 
There is a depression in the centre, but there are no remains 
of kist visible. 
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Sheet 99 S,W. 

In the tennis-ground at Archerton is a kistvaen, three feet 
one and a half inches long and two feet ten inches and a 
half wida It is thus nearly square. The interior was 
examined some little time since, and it was found that the 
bottom was a concave cavity lined with small stones. It had 
of course been previously opened. North and south. 

On Chittaford Down, between eight and nine hundred 
yards south-west of Archerton House, are the remains of a 
barrow containing a fine kistvaen, and what appears to be 
the portion of another. The more perfect kist is three feet 
long, two feet wide, and two and a half feet deep. The 
cover-stone has been removed from its original position, and 
the barrow appears to have been opened on the south and 
west side, as the western longitudinal slab of the kist 
has been thrown down. The circle, twenty feet in diameter, 
is in great perfection, and is uncommon, for it is built of two 
rows of vertical stones close set, one within the other. 
Much of the barrow still remains, and has been utilized in 
the formation of an old hedge or boundary. North and 
south. 

About one hundred yards south are the remains of two 
cairns. 

Between four and five hundred yards north of the Powder 
Mills, on the slope of Higher Wlute Tor, is a very fine kist- 
vaen, three feet eight inches long, two feet two inches wide, 
and two feet deep. The cover-stone, six feet long, four feet 
wide, and nine inches thick, has been removed, and is now 
lying close to the kist. The usual circle surrounds the grave, 
but it is imperfect. Lying prostrate in the circumference of 
the circle is a stone seven and a half feet long, with planes 
sixteen inches by ten inches. It is similar to a small menhir, 
and when erect probably appeared above the barrow, whicli 
has now disappeared. North-east to south-west 

This list, together with well-known kistvaens, such as 
Grimsgrave, Ghildes Tomb, &c., and those examined and 
described by Mr. R. Hansford Worth, brings the total up to 
about fifty known examples on Dartmoor, of which con- 
siderably less than half are figured in the new survey. 



DESCRIPTION OV A 

I^EiaFOllATED STONE IMPLEMENT FOUND IN 
THE PAEISH OF WITHYCOMBE EALEIGH. 

BY T. N. BRUSHFIBLD, M.D. 
(Read at Barnstaple, Julyj 1890.) 



The neolithic perforated stone aie^hammef now exhibited 
presents some features worthy of notice, as well as a singular 
history. 

In the course of a visit, made in the year 1883, to a 
patient at Knowle, in the vicinity of Budleigh Salterton, and 
situated in the parish of East Budleigh, Dr. Eobert Watson^ 
late of that place (now of Ladismith, Cape Colony), noticed 
that the door of a neighbouring cottage was propped open by 
a singular-looking stone, perforated, and of a bright green 
colour. A cursory examination proved that the colour was 
due to a coat of paint. Believing the stone to be a pre=- 
historic implement, he gave the cottager a small sum for it, 
and from him obtained the particulars of its history. It was 
found about twenty years since, while ploughing a field 
situated on one of the slopes of Woodbury Common ridge, 
near the church of St. John*s-in-the- Wilderness, and in the 
parish of Withycombe Ealeigh. The ploughman was struck 
by its singular appearance, and so took it home, where it had 
been used as a door^prop ever since, and until seen by Dr. 
Watson, had never been out of the possession of the man 
who found it. Since then the greater portion of the paint 
has been removed, and thereby facilitated a proper examina- 
tion of the material, as well as of the general character of the 
implement 

It weighs 2| lbs»j and is 2| in. thick. The upper and 
lower surfaces are similar to each other, and are of an oblong 
oval form, with one end broad, and the other worked to a 
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rough point. Its length is 5f inches, and its greatest breadth, 
situated one-third from the butt-end, 3f inches* The oircum-' 
ference connecting the two surfaces is slightly rounded, more 
especially marked at the pointed end. Situated almost mid- 
distance from the two extremities is a large perforation, 
presenting some singular features* It is approximately 
circular, with an average diameter of If in., and is slightly 
tapering, one opening being f of an inch greater than that of 
the other. At its point of junction with the two surfaces its 
edges have been rounded off. Portions of the surface are 
smooth, caused apparently by the repeated friction on a 
rough floor, to which they were subjected during the many 
years the implement was employed as a stop to a cottage 
door. All the rest, including that of the perforation, are 
roughly tuberculated, and show no sign that the stone, 
when originally worked into its present shape, had been 
polished. 

With respect to the material, it has been carefully ex-* 
amined by Mr. H. J. Carter, of Budleigh Salterton, and by a 
number of experienced geologists, and without being able to 
demonstrate it as an actual fact (without, for instance, being 
able to examine a section of a portion under the microscope), 
their general opinion is, that it is olivine basalt ; that is, of 
basalt containing grains or crystals of olivine— greenish, 
translucent crystals embedded in a dark material- Olivine is 
a silicate of iron and magnesium, and under favourable 
circumstances suffers very slow decomposition at the surface, 
a red oxide of iron remaining in its place* If the smoothened 
portions of the specimen be carefully examined with a 
magnifying glass, the grains and crystals of olivine will be 
seen of a greenish hue; while dotted over the roughened 
surface are many patches of iron oxide, showing where 
olivine had originally existed. From whence the material 
was obtained is not very clear. According to H. Watts 
{Dictionary of Chemistry, iv. 201, 1871), it is found in 
Germany, Iceland, the Ural Mountains, and America, but 
not in England. 

There are several points worthy of notice in the perforation* 
1st. In its being taper; one opening being of greater 
diameter than the other; the sides being straight. In Evans's 
exhaustive work on Ancient Stone Implements, it is pointed 
out and illustrated, that the boring operation was made from 
each face, the diameter at the point of junction in the 
centre being of less size than that at either surface, com- 
paratively few specimens having straight sides. 
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2ud. In its being placed in the centre of the implement. 
The majority of specimens of axe-hammers have the opening 
nearest the butt-end. 

3rd. In its unusually large size, relative to the mass of 
the implement; its diameter being nearly a third of its length. 
The effect of this has been to weaken its power of giving 
heavy blows, as there is only three quarters of an inch of 
solid material between the perforation and the two sides of 
the narrow end. 

4th. In the hole not being truly circular. If even it was 
originally formed by drilling or boring, it was evidently 
enlarged to its present dimensions by chipping, and that 
from one end. 

The history of it will testify to its being a genuine specimen, 
and this is further strengthened by the opinion of Mr. Evans, 
who has examined it 

The absence of any ornamentation, the certainty that it 
has never been polished, and its general rude character, all 
serve to show that it probably belonged to the neolithic 
period, and prior to that of bronze. 

Both axe-heads, as well as perforated hammers of basalt, 
have been found in many parts of England; the latter are, 
however, by no means common. Of the kinds of implements 
of this material, Mr. Evans describes several specimens. 
{Op, ciL (1872) 31, 165, 174, 176, 187, 191.) He does not, 
however, mention two remarkably massive examples of the 
perforated class, preserved in the Bateman Collection. One 
of these, 9 inches long, and weighing 7 lbs 10 oz., was found 
in North Wales during the year 1849 ; the other, of lOf lbs., 
and measuring 11 inches, was discovered at Hungry Bentley, 
in Derbyshire, in 1831. {Catalogue of Mr. Bateman's Mus&wm 
(1855) 19, 26.) The Collection is at present located in 
Sheffield. One, similar in material and in the formation 
of the perforation, is described and figured by Mr. Evans 
{Op, cit, 181), but dissimilar in being more massive (its 
weight being 8J lbs.), and in the one end being more 
prolonged than in the example under notice, the total length 
being 10 J inches. These large specimens are rarely, if ever, 
found in barrows. 

The relative size of this hole, its situation, and the manner 
of its construction, are very different to all other specimens 
I have had an opportunity of examining. It has been 
suggested to me that the hammer was originally of much 
larger size, and for some reason or other had been re-con- 
structed, and thereby considerably reduced in size ; of this 
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there are some indications on one of its sides, but the other 
shows no trace of any. 

If the statement that olivine basalt is not one of the 
native products of this country be correct, it indicates that 
facilities of communication and of barter with Continental 
tribes must have existed during the Stone Period. That 
such took place during the Palaeolithic Period, amongst the 
various English tribes, is shown by the universal presence 
of early flint instruments throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 




ST. WILLIBALD: A WEST-COUNTRY PILGRIM 
OF THE EIGHTH CENTUEY. 

BY THE VERY REV. CANON BROWNLOW, M.A. 
(Read at Bartistaple, July, 1890.) 



The claims of Devonshire and Crediton to the honour of 
having brought forth Wynfrith, better known as St. Boniface, 
the Apostle of Germany, have been ably vindicated by 
members of the Devonshire Association, The life of St. 
Boniface was written by his nephew Willibald, whose mother 
must have been also a native of this county. The pilgrimage 
of St. Willibald may therefore legitimately form the subject 
of a paper suitable to this Association. 

The Palestine Pilgrim Text Society^ under the presidency 
of Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., with Mr. Walter Besant as its 
Hon. Secretary, is publishing accurate translations of all the 
ancient descriptions of Jerusalem and the Holy Land anterior 
to the Crusades, and the Ilodoeporicon, or Ititierary of St 
Willihaldy is one of those works marked for publication. 
The notes of these early pilgrims throw great light on the 
topography of the Holy Land, and thus the Pilgrim Teoct 
Society is a valuable auxiliary to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, But we must give some account of our own West- 
Country Pilgrim. 

In a very ancient church built in Lucca by St. Frigidian, 
an Irishman, who was Bishop of Lucca in 556, there was in 
the I7th century still to be seen an altar, beneath which, an 
epitaph tells us, rest the relics of St. Eichard, king of the 
English, Bex Anglorum.^ Many miracles are recorded as 

* The whole inscription is as follows t 

" Hie rex Richardus requiescit sceptrlfer almus, 
Rex fuit Anglorum, regnum tenet iste polorum, 
Kegnum diniisit, pro Christo cuncta rcliquit, 
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having occurred through the intercession of this royal saint 
from the middle of the 12th century, and one of these cases 
is thus described : 

** A monk namod George, who served the daily Mass at this altar, 
lay in a hopeless state of suffering from a pulmonary disease. As 
he slept a form with a majestic beard and bright angelic counter 
nance appeared to him, wearing a royal crown, and holding a 
sceptre, and bade him go for relief to the altar at which he had 
so continually served in Holy Offices. He obeyed the vision and 
was cured/' ^ 

Whatever value we may attach to these records, they 
certainly prove that the people of Lucca have for many 
centuries held in veneration an English prince buried in 
their most ancient church of San Frediano, or St. Frigidian. 
The first work that we know to have been written by an 
English lady tells us who that English prince was, and how 
he came to be buried at Lucca. 

In the year 685 Lothaire, king of Kent, died of the 
wounds received in battle with his nephew Edric, who thus 
obtained the crown of his father Egbert, to the exclusion of 
Lothaire's son Eichard. Edric lost his life in endeavouring 
to repel an invasion of Kent by the warlike Ceadwalla, 
whose successor, Ine, permitted Withred, Edric's brother, to 
succeed to the throne. Thus Eichard, though in some sense 
the legitimate heir, was excluded.' He seems to have lived 
with the title of king, but perhaps was induced by Ine to 
refrain from adding to the declining misfortunes of the 
Kentish kingdom by claiming his inheritance. He married 
Ine's kinswoman Winna, who was sister to St. Boniface; 
hence the probability of his having lived on the confines of 

Ergo Richardum nobis dedit Anf^lia SaDctum, 

Hie genitor Sanctsa Walburgaa Virginia almsB, 

Et Willibaldi Sancti simul ao Winibaldi, 

Suffragium quorum det nobis regna polorum. Amen." 

(Mabillon, Acta SS.O.S.B. iii. 2.) 

The Bollandists assign this inscription to the 12th century. It was in 1151 
that the monks of Eichstadt wished to remove the relics of St. Richard to the 
church where St. Willibald rested ; but the people of Lucca refused to part 
with the Saxon prince's remains, and only after great persuasion allowed a 
small quantity of his dust to be taken away. See Bollandists' Acta SS., 
Acta S. JRichardi, February 7th ; and Acta S. Willibaldi, July 7tb. 

^ Condensed from HistoHa LucensiSf by Canon Franciotto. See Holland. 
Acta 8S. vol. V. p. 81. 

^ This account is taken from Lives of the English SaintSf and is founded on 
the theory defended by Arnold Wion, lib. iv. Lign. Yit. cap. 24. Hesschen- 
sius, the Bollandist, gives strong reasons for doubting its hurtorioal tnith, bi|t 
shows that Richard was one of the sttbreguli or kin^ets who 
in 673. 
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Devonshire, as Winna's father resided at Crediton. They 
had three children — Willibald, born about the year 701 ; 
Winibald, a year later ; and Walburga, several years after- 
wards. It is from a Saxon nun at Heidenheim, St. Walburga's 
Convent, a kinswoman of St. Willibald,* that we have the 
most authentic account of the family history ; and as she is 
the earliest English authoress whose writings have come 
down to us, I shall quote her words as having a special 
interest of their own. I need hardly say she wrote in Latin, 
as did all her contemporaries. Saxon had scarcely begun to 
have a literature. She gives the following account, which I 
have somewhat condensed, of Willibald : 

" Nurtured by his parents with tender care, he arrived at the age 
of three years, when he was taken with such violent sickness as to 
be brought to extremity. His father and mother, seeing he was 
about to die, were exceedingly grieved at the likelihood of the loss 
of their tender child, whom they hoped to leave as their successor 
and heir. Accordingly they, being in very great fear and grief, 
took their son and made an 'offering of the child before the Holy 
Cross of our Lord and Saviour. For such is the custom of the 
Saxon nation, that on some estates of the noble and good they 
have commonly not a church, but the emblem of the Holy Cross 
dedicated to the Lord, held in great honour, and erected in a lofty 
place, to be frequented for the purpose of daily prayer. Placing 
him there before the cross, they earnestly and with all their might 
besought our Lord God, the Creator of all things, to console them 
and save their son's life. And then, in their most fervent prayers, 
they promised on their part that if he were restored to his former 
health he should as soon as possible receive the Tonsure as a 
commencement of Holy Order, and be dedicated to the service of 
Christ as a Monk and soldier of God. Immediately after they 
had made their vows their words were fulfilled, and they dedicated 
their son to the army of the heavenly King. At once they 
obtained the effect of their petitions from the Lord, and his 
former health was restored to the child. So when the noble child 
had come to the age of five years, and showed already wisdom before 
its time, they hastened to fulfil their vow, and to send him to pre- 
pare for and to carry out his monastic life, having first held council 
with and obtained the consent of their relatives and friends." • 

It may be observed in passing, that this family council 
shows that Willibald was regarded as the heir to a high 
position, and perhaps even a kingdom, although the son of a 

* ''Me, indignam tamen, de illorum genealogira stirpe, non aliunde pro- 
pagatam. " — Hodocporicon, Prologus. 

• HodoepoHcoTif cc. ii iii. These numbers are according to the edition pub- 
lished by the SocieU de I ^Orient Latin. Geneva : J. G. Fick, 1879. 
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dispossessed prince. Precisely the same kind of council 
would have been held if there had been a question of the 
eldest son of the Conite de Paris becoming a priest or a 
monk. It should also be remembered that many councils of 
this period enacted stringent decrees against parents /omn^ 
their children into monasteries. The child thus dedicated to 
the monastic state had the power, when considered old 
enough to act for himself, of choosing whether he would 
carry out his parents' wishes, or adopt a secular life. The 
early monastic training, the general atmosphere of piety, the 
cultivation of literary tastes, which could find little oppor- 
tunity of exercise in the rude and semi-barbarous world 
outside, usually proved too strong an attraction for these 
child- monks ; and we rarely hear of any of the finer spirits 
among them throwing off the religious habit in which their 
parents had clothed them in their childhood. Willibald's 
reception is thus narrated : 

" His parents committed him to the care of the faithful and 
venerable Theodred to take him to the monastery and make all 
due provision for his care. When therefore they went forth and 
came to the abbey called Waldheim [Bishop^s Waltham in Hamp- 
shire, where are still the ruins of the palace of the Bishops of 
Winchester] they offered him to the venerable abbot of the 
monastery, Egbald by name, to live as his young disciple subject 
and obedient to his rule. And immediately the abbot summoned 
together the monks according to rule, and asked them whether 
they were willing and of one mind to receive him amongst them ; 
and all .the brotherhood gave their unanimous consent."^ 

His life at Waltham is thus summed up : 

"Forthwith that modest and perfect child began to study the 
sacred writings and the holy pages of the Psalms of David, and 
also other treasure-houses of the law of God with that shrewd 
intelligence of his, wise before his time, fulfilling the words of the 
prophet, 'From the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise.' Hence as he grew in years and mental sagacity, 
so did the divine grace of the Holy Ghost increase in him more 
than bodily stature or strength. He was' wholly turned to the 
love of God, and meditating much and long on the monastic rule, 
day and night turned over in the depths of his heart how he 
should become a monk, and join the blessed company of religious 
men . . . and when he had passed, by God*s grace, the dangerous 
and slippery years of early youth, and reached manhood, his gentle 
behaviour and obedience had gained the love of all the brethren, 
so that he was highly honoured and esteemed among them, making 
daily progress in study and strict observance."^ 

• Hodoep, c. iv. ' Ibid, c v. 
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The adventurous spirit which had impelled the Saxons to 
leave their native forests and swarm over Britain, still fired 
the imagination of the English monks, though it took a 
religious turn. Some, like Boniface, felt impelled to go forth 
to preach to the heathen ; others were inflamed with a desire 
to live the life of a pilgrim, and visit those famous 
sanctuaries of which they had read, or of which they had 
heard with envious ears accounts from those who had gone 
thither. Eome and Jerusalem were the two chief objects of 
a pilgrim's ambition. Willibald's motives are disclosed 
thus: 

"He began to ponder how he could most effeotually leave the 
world with its riches and possessions, his parents and relations, 
country and home, by making a pilgrimage in a strange land. . . , 
He opened his secret to his father according to the flesh, and 
besought him with earnest entreaties not only to grant his sanction 
to the request, but himself also to accompany him in pilgrimage, 
At first, when he thus urged his father to forsake the uncertain 
riches of the world and to enter into the service of the heavenly 
warfare, leaving home and family, and seeking the glorioug 
threshold of Peter, the prince of the apostles, he would not ; but 
said that it was dishonourable and cruel thus to desert his wife and 
young children, and leave them defenceless to the care of others. 
But the eager soldier of Christ continued to plead in behalf of th^ 
austere religious life; oftentimes urging the motives of fear and 
terror, and then again the soothing promises of eternal life, the 
sweetness of Paradise and the love of Christ ; until he so wrought 
upon his mind, that in the end he prevailed, and his father and 
brother Winibald gave their promise to set out on the path' he had 
adopted and proposed to them."* 

There is reason to believe that Winna, the mother of 
Willibald and Winibald had died, that St, Kichard had 
married again, and that Walburga was the offspring of this 
second marriage. However this may be, it is clear that 
Kichard placed Walburga, then a child of about twelve years 
old, with her mother, under the care of the nuns of 
Wimburn, recently founded by Cuthburga, the sister of Ine 
king of Wessex. Leaving her there for the present, we will 
follow her good father, who with his two sons, and some 
eight or ten young nobles who had caught the enthusiasm of 
the impetuous Willibald, and accompanied as far as 
Southampton, then called Hamlemuth,^ by a large number of 

* Ihid, cc. vj. vii. 

• Hamalea-mutha, juxta iUud merciraonium, quod dicitur Hambich." 
The river Hamblo ruus iuto Southampton water, some six miles below 
Southampton. 
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friends, they crossed the Channel, and landed on the banks 
of the Seine, and pitched their first encampment near 
Eoiien.^ 

It was the summer of 721, the year in which the Saracen 
conquerors of Spain had invaded France, and been defeated 
by Duke Eudes beneath the walls of Toulouse. Charles 
Martel was consolidating his authority in the north ; and the 
country, though much disturbed, was not quite in the state 
of anarchy in which it had been. The pilgrims do not seem 
to have been molested. The biographer says : 

" They proceeded onwards, visiting and praying at the shrines of 
many saints upon their way, until at length they came to the 
Gorthonic land [by which Piedmont is probably meant]. ^ Journey- 
ing, they came to the city which is called Lucca; and thus far 
Willibald and Winibald brought their father with them. There 
he was taken with sudden sickness, so that after some time the 
end of his days approached. The sickness increased; his limbs 
failed and stiffened. And thus he breathed his last. His sons 
having with filial piety wrapped in fair burial-clothes the body 
of their father, laid it in the tomb in the city of Lucca, at [the 
Church of] St. Frigidian.^ In that place the body of their father 
rests.. Proceeding forward in haste over the wide regions of Italy 
through the deep valleys, the precipitous mountains, the level 
plains, they passed in safety the heights of the Alps by the good 
aid of God, and the help of the saints, with all their company and 
comrades, secure from the dreaded ambush of enemies, aod soon 
sought the glorious threshold and renowned patronage of Peter, 
the Prince of the Apostles.* And there they gave great thanks to 
Almighty God that, having passed the danger of the sea and' the 
harms to which pilgrims are exposed, they had safely reached the 
* Ladder ' of scholarly learning, and the sight of the glorious 
Basilica of St. Peter. Then the two brothers remained there 
from Martinmas till the next Easter, occupied during the winter 
until the spring, and the joyous burst of the Easter festival, in the 
exercises of religious monastic life."^ 

^ In ripa fluminis, quod nuncupatur Sigona, juxta urbera, quae vocatur 
Rotum. " Ihid. c. viii. In another Life it is called Rotumacum, which is a 
form of Rothomagura, or Rouen. 

2 The Bollandists confess that it is not easy to identify Gorthonicum, and 
adopt Mabil lion's reading — Dertonicum, from the ancient city of Dertona, 
now Tortona, near Alessandria in Piedmont. 

3 One MS. has "Priscian." 

* Why they should have crossed the Alps, or even the Appennines, in going 
from Lucca to Rome is not clear. The biographer might easily have confused 
the order of events narrated by the pilgrim, and placed the passage of the 
Alps after, instead of before, the arrival at Lucca. The burial of St. Richard 
in the Church of St. Fridiano fixes Lucca too distinctly to admit of our 
supposing some city in Germany or Switzerland to have been the scene of 
his death. * Op. cit. cc. ix. x. 

VOL. XXII. P 
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The two brothers found the Eoman climate very trying as 
summer came on, and they were both laid up with fever. 
Still they remained in Eome until the spring of 723, when 
Willibald and two companions left the rest, and set out upon 
a " more unfrequented pilgrimage " to what the biographer 
calls " the delectable and desirable city of Jerusalem." They 
travelled leisurely by Terracina, Gaeta, and Naples, spending 
three weeks in Sicily, and crossing the Adriatic to Albania, and 
then by Chios and Samos they landed at Ephesus, thence : 

" They walked two miles along the coast to a town of great size 
called Figila [Pliny calls it Phygala]. They were there one day, 
and having begged some bread, went to a fountain in the midst of 
the city, and sitting beside it on the margin of the basin they 
dipped the bread in the water and so ate of it"^ 

They went on foot along the coast until they came to 
Patara, where they stayed until the winter had passed. Then 
crossing over to Tortosa visited Ortha. " There they found a 
bishop of the Greeks, and they had Service [letaniam] accord- 
ing to their rite."^ 

They walked to the tower of Emessa [now Homs], and 
were now in territory occupied by the Saracens; and it is 
interesting to note the impression made upon the Saracens by 
those young English pilgrims : 

"Now there were at this time with St. Willibald seven com- 
panions of his own country, and he was the eighth. Whereupon 
the heathen Saracens, perceiving that strange men and foreigners 
had come thither, laid hold of them, and put them in ward, 
becatse they knew not whence they came, but took them for spies. 
And they led them before the presence of a rich old man to see 
them, and learn who they might be. And that old man enquired 
of them whence they came, and what was their business. And 
they answered him, and declared from the beginning the cause of 
their journey. Then the old man said, * I have frequently seen 
men of the same country as these coming hither from those parts, 
and they come from no evil purpose, but to fulfil their law.* Then 
they went to the palace of the king, to ask the way to go to 
Jerusalem. But whilst they were detained in prison, by the 
merciful providence of God, who everywhere kindly protects his 
own amid war and torments, amid barbarians and warriors, in 
prisons and bands of enemies, there came a merchant, who, for the 
redemption of his soul by almsgiving, would have ransomed them 
and let them go free, but could not. But, however, he sent them 

* Op, dt. cc. X. xi. 

' The frequent repetitions of the Kyrie Eleison in the Greek Liturgy 
would strike the English pilgrims, and so they would call the whole Service 
"Litany." 
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their dinner and supper every day ; and every fourth and seventh 
day of the week sent his son to lead them from the prison to the 
bath and back again. And on the Lord*s-day took them to the 
church through the mart, that they might see and purchase what- 
ever they pleased, for which he paid. And the citizens of the 
place came in numbers to behold them ; for," his biographer adds, 
with a little touch of pardonable sisterly pride, "they were fair 
youths, and handsomely attired. There came also a Spaniard to 
visit them in prison, and converse with them. In answer to their 
enquiries, they told him who they were and whence they came, 
and all that had befallen to them in their journey. The Spaniard 
had a brother who was chamberlain in the palace of the king of 
the Saracens, who is called *Murmumni' [Emir-dl'mumanimf 
Commander of the Faithful]. When their cause was heard, the 
Spaniard bade his brother to explain the matter to the king, and 
plead their cause. Then the king asked whence the men came, 
and was told in reply, 'they come from the land of the West, 
where the sun sinks into the sea, and beyond them is no land 
known, only the sea.' And the king spoke, saying, 'For what 
reason should we punish them? They have done us no wrong. 
Give them therefore leave to go upon their way, and let them 
depart.' So they were let go free."® 

This took place at Eniessa, and they at once set out for 
Damascus, where they visited the scene of the conversion of 
St. Paul. 

" And having prayed there, they went on their pilgrimage into 
Galilee, until they came to the place where Gabriel first came to 
Blessed Mary with the salutation, * Hail, full of grace ! ' A church 
now stands there; and the village in which the church is is 
Nazareth. The heathen would many times have destroyed the 
church, but the Christians as often ransomed it. There having 
commended themselves to the Lord, they walked on, and came to 
the village of Chana, where the Lord turned water into wine. A 
great church stands there, and in the church an altar, composed of 
one of the six water-pots which the Lord commanded to be filled 
with water, which he turned into wine, and of that wine they 
partook." 

On referring to my own journal of a tour in the Holy Land 
thirty years ago, I find " we arrived at Kafr Kenna, the Cana 
of Galilee, or at least one of the places which claims to be 
it. We went to the church, a poor little building with pieces 
of old stone in its walls. Here a priest in black turban 
showed us two stone font-like cisterns, which are said to be 
two of the water-pots of stone. The books of the church 
were in Arabic." 

** Op. ciL c. xii. 
p 2 
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Willibald proceeded to Mount Tabor. " Upon it stands a 
monastery ; and this church is dedicated to the Lord, and to 
Moses and Elias, and the inhabitants call that place Age 
mons (Holy Mount)."® 

"Having prayed, they passed on to the city which is called 

Tiberias. It stands upon the shore of that sea over which the 

Lord walked dryshod, but Peter walking upon its waters sank. . , , 

From thence they went round the shore, and passed by the town of 

Magdalen ; and they came to that town of Capharnaum, where the 

Lord raised to life the ruler's daughter. There was a house there, 

and a great wall standing. And the people of the place said that 

there Zebedee abode, and his two sons James and John. From 

Capharnaum they came to Bethsaida, from whence came Peter and 

Andrew. There is now a church where their house once was. 

Having stayed the night, they went on to Chorozaim, where the 

Lord cured the demoniacs, and sent the devils into the herd of 

swine. ^ In this city there was a church of the Christians; and 

having prayed there, they proceeded thence, and came to the place 

where two fountains take their rise, Jor and Dan ; and those 

flowing from the mountain join into one river and make the 
Jordan." 2 

This derivation is ingenious, but it will not hold water. 
The name Jordan in Hebrew simply means "Descender," 
and is peculiarly applicable to the river of Palestine, which, 
in a course of only sixty miles in a direct line, plunges down 
a depth of no less than 2347 feet, from its source at Banias 
to its entrance into the Dead Sea. 

Not far from Banias is a place called Tel-el-Kady, probably 
the ancient ''Dan*' where in the midst of oleander bushes 
a large fountain bubbles up out of the ground, forming a pool 
fifty or sixty yards wide, and rushing away a full-grown 
stream to meet other streams from Banias and other affluents 
from the north. 

But if Willibald's etymology was not quite accurate, he 
was very observant of any remarkable natural phenomena 
that met his eyes. 

His biographer here gives his ijpsissima verba, for she says : 

" Here they stayed a night between the two fountains, and the 
shepherds gave us (nobis) sour milk to drink ; and there we saw 
cattle of a strange form, with long backs, short legs, and very large 
horns, all of one colour.' And when the mid-day heat is great 

• Op. dt. c. xiii. * Ibid. c. xiv. ' Ibid. c. xv. 

' The original is, "Omnes sunt unius coloris. Ostree paludes sunt 
profunda ibi," &c. Is it possible that ostree may be a mistake for ostrinif 
and that the passage may run, "They are all of one purple colour"? Canisius 
proposes to read aestatc or aestivx. 
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they rise and go down to the deep pools in that place and plunge 
in, so that the head alone is visible above the water." 

Lieutenant Anderson, R.E., describing his trigonometrical 
survey of this part of Palestine in 1866, says : 

" Further on we come to the village of Monsourah, where there 
is an encampment of Arabs. . . . The people farm on a small 
scale, and possess herds of black buffalo cattle. These animals, 
with their large backward-turned horns and very short hair, are 
usually seen contentedly standing in the swamps of the HAleh, 
with their heads only out of the water, to escape the torments of 
flies and mosquitoes. . . . Half an hour's journey down the valley 
brings us to the junction of the Banias and Tel-el-Kady streams.''* 

The two English travellers, though separated by a lapse of 
1140 years, found almost the same state of things in this 
unchanging East. 

Our pilgrims went on to Caesarea (Philippi, or Banias), 
where they found " a great number of Christians. And again 
setting forth, they came to the monastery of St. John the 
Baptist, where they found about twenty monks." ^ The 
Heidenheim nun is very precise in her preface to Willibald's 
account of his travels to state : 

" We heard them dictated by his own mouth, in the presence of 
two Deacons as witnesses, on the 20th of June, the day before the 
summer solstice."® 

But we must presume that the narrative was here inter- 
rupted, either by the dinner-hour or the bell for vespers, as 
the next sentence makes them perform a feat of locomotion 
absolutely incredible. We left the travellers at Banias, and 
she says, "they rested there one night, and went from thence, 
more than a mile distance, to the Jordan, where the Lord 
was baptized." The two places are really some sixty miles 
apart, and at least five or six days' journey. . It is most 
probable that Willibald, when resuming his narrative, asked : 

" Where did we leave off ? " 

And the nun would reply : 

" We had got to the river Jordan." 

Willibald would say : 

"There it was that the Lord was baptized;" and would 
proceed to describe the traditional site of the Baptism, which 
is almost the only spot in the Whole length of the Jordan, 
where a considerable number of people could have been 
congregated within convenient distance of the water. 

* Recovery of Jerusalem, vol. ii. p. 446. 
8 Op. cit. c. xvi. • Prologus. 
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No buildings are to be seen there now. It is a two hours' 
ride from the rains of Jericho, and about an hour and a half 
from the Dead Sea. 

Willibald's narrative says : 

^^ A Church stands there now, raised upon pillars of stone, and 
under the Chqrch is now dry ground where our Lord was baptized; 
and there fhej now baptize. A wooden cross stands in the nddst^ 
a streamlet of water is brought in by a sluice, and a rope stretched 
across the Jordan is made fast on either side. Thus in the solemnity 
of the Epiphany, the sick and infirm hold by the rope, and are 
dipped into the water. Women who are barren come there and 
receire the grace of the Lord. Our Bishop Willibald bathed him- 
self there in the Jordan. They were there one day.^ Proceeding 
from thence, within five miles, they came to Galgala, where stands 
a Church of wood of no great size. There are the twelve stones 
which the children of Israel took out of the Jordan, and carried 
above a mile to Galgala, and put them in memory of their 
passage. . . . 

" Having prayed there they went on to Jericho, which is above 
seven miles from the Jordan. . . . From Jericho they came to the 
monastery of St. Eustace, situated in the valley midway between 
Jericho and Jerusalem.® 

" Leaving this he came to Jerusalem, to the place where the cross 
of the Lord was found. There now stands a Church, in that place 
which is called the place Calvary; and this was outside of Jerusalem. 
But the Blessed Helena, when she found the cross, disposed [collo- 
cavit] that place so as to be within the walls of Jerusalem. And 
there stands three crosses of wood outside, on the east of the 
Church by the wall, in memory of the holy cross of our Lord, 
and of the others who were crucified with Him. These are not 
inside the Church, but stand without, under a roof outside the 
Church. And there close by is that garden in which was the 
sepulchre of our Saviour. That sepulchre was hewn out of the 
rock ; and that rock stands above ground, quadrangular at the base, 
and rising narrow at the top. And on the summit now stands a 
cross, and over it is built a wonderful house ; and on the eastern 
side, in that rock of the sepulchre, is a doorway by which people 
go into the sepulchre to pray. And there within is the bier on 
which the body of our Lord lay."* 

The original Church of St. Helena had been destroyed by 
the Persians, under Chosroes, in 614, and has been rebuilt 
more than once since Willibald visited it ; for his description 
of the Holy Sepulchre itself differs in several respects from 
its appearance now. 

Our pilgrim was taken ill soon after his arrival at 

^ Op, cU,f c. xvi, ^ Ibid, c. xvii • Ibid, c. xviii. 
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Jerusalem, but hastened, "as soon as he had somewhat 
recovered," to continue his devout visits to the numerous 
shrines in the holy city. His biographer says : 

"He also narrated, that in front of the gate of the city [the 
gate of St. Stephen seems meant] there stands a great pillar, and 
on the top of it a cross for a sign and memorial, upon the spot 
where the Jews would have seized the body of Holy Mary. For 
when the eleven apostles, bearing the body of the Holy Mary, were 
carrying it out of Jerusalem, as soon as they came out of the gate 
of the city the Jews would have laid hands upon it; but those 
men who stretched forth their hands to the bier, and to take her 
away, remained with their arms outstretched and motionless as 
though glued to the bier, neither could they draw them back until, 
by the mercy of God, at the apostles' prayer, they were loosed ; 
and so they sufifered them to pass on. Holy Mary made her transit 
out of this world in the place called Holy Sion, in the midst of 
Jerusalem, and then the eleven apostles, as I have said above, 
carried her forth, and the angels came and took her from the 
apostles* hands, and carried her into paradise." ^ 

This account of the Assumption differs from most of the 
others that I have met with ; for they ^ say that the Blessed 
Virgin was laid by the apostles in the tomb, which was 
afterwards found empty. So it is stated in a Greek book not 
long ago, edited by Tischendorf, and ascribed by him to the 
4th century. In fact, our present narrative goes on to say : 

**Then the Bishop Willibald went down into the valley of 
Josaphat. This stands near the city of Jerusalem on the eastern 
side. In that valley is the church of Holy Mary, and in the 
church is her tomb — not that her body rests in it, but it is for a 
memorial of her. And having prayed there he ascended to Mount 
Olivet, which is over against the valley on the eastern side. That 
vaUey is between Jerusalem and Mount Olivet. And on the moun- 
tain stands a church on the place where the Lord prayed before 
His Passion, and said to His disciples, * Watch and pray that you 
enter not into temptation.' From thence he went up to the church 
on the mountain itself, where the Lord ascended into heaven."^ 

After performing his devotions here he went — 

" From thence to Bethlehem, where Christ was born, seven miles 
from Jerusalem. The place of the nativity was of old a cave 

^ Ihid. c. XX. 

^ In reading the paper I said "all" ; but on referring to the translation of 
** The Book of John concerning the falling asleep of Mary," by Mr. Alexander 
Walker, in Clark's Ante-Nicene Library, the editor says that four of the 
MSS. give the version : "While the apostles were going forth from the city 
of Jerusalem carrying the couch, suddenly twelve clouds of light snatched 
up the apostles with the body of our Lady, and translated them to paradise." 
Apocryphal Gospels, &c., p. 514. ^ Op. cU, c. xxi. 
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beneath the ground, and is now a house in form four-square, cut 
out of the rock, and the earth dug away round it and remored. 
Above it a church has been built, and over the place of the Nativity 
stands an altar above the grotto, and another smaller portable altar 
is carried within the grotto when they wish to say mass there, and 
after mass is carried out again. The church over the grotto is a 
glorious building cruciform." * 

Willibald next visited the monastery of St Saba,^ still 
inhabited by a large community of Greek monks. 

" From thence they went to Gaza, and there prayed in the church 
of St. Matthias, in which there is great solemnity on the Lord*s- 
day. And while solemn Mass was celebrated, our holy Bishop 
Willibald being present standing there at Mass lost the sight of his 
eyes, and became blind for two months. . . . From thence they 
went to the city of Hebron [Aframia], where the three patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, lie buried with their wives." And 
from Hebron he came again to Jerusalem, and entering the church 
where the holy cross was found, his eyes were opened, and he 
recovered his sight." "^ 

After some time he set out again, and visited Lydda, and 
apparently Jaffa, and then went along the seashore to the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon. He then crossed the Lebanon to 
Damascus, and returned by Caesarea, probably Banias, to 
Jerusalem the third time, and there in the spring he proceeded 
to Ptolomais or Acre, where he was laid up with sickness 
the whole of Lent. His companions went to Emessa in 
order to procure passports from the Sultan, but could not 
find him. They paid a fourth and last visit to Jerusalem, 
and journeyed through Sebastia, the ancient Samaria, and 
the plain of Esdraelon, and so to Tyre.^ 

Here our good pilgrim indulged in a little bit of 
smuggling, which is thus related : 

"Now the bishop when he was in Jerusalem purchased some 
balsam, a calabash full, \munerha7ii\ and in the mouth of the 
calabash he fitted a hollow cane containing petroleum [Petrae 
Oleum] the cane being neatly cut to fit the mouth of the calabash, 
and so closed the orifice. And when they came to Tyre, the men 
of the city took them and bound them, and searched all their 
baggage to see if they had anything concealed; and if anything 
was found to put them to severe punishment. ^ But searching all, 
they found only one calabash which Willibald had, and opening it 

* Ibid. c. xxii. ^ Ibid., c. xxiii. « lUd, c. xxiv. 
' Ibid, c. XXV. ® Ibid. c. xxvi. 

• ** FunietUes Martyrizarent.** To be punished for smuggling, even by a 
Saracen, would hardly have procured him the honour of martyrdom. 
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to smell the contents, they smelt the petroleum in the hollow cane, 
hut did not discover the balsam which was beneath the petroleum 
in the calabash, and so they let them go."^ 

In 724 Yezid II. was instigated by the Jews to forbid all 
pictures in Christian churches. Many left Syria. Our 
pilgrims had to wait a good while for a ship, and had a 
tedious voyage to Constantinople, where they stayed two 
years, and Willibald had a cell given him within the 
precincts of the great church, near the tomb of Saint John 
Chrysostom.^ 

At the end of two years they took advantage of the 
return of the Pope's legates' and the Imperial delegates to 
Kome, and accompanied them by Sicily and Eeggio to 
Naples, where they stayed some days, and after visiting 
Capua, Willibald was sent by the archbishop to the great 
monastery of Monte Casino.* 

The famous monastery had been pillaged and burnt by the 
Lombards, but was now rising from its ashes under the wise 
rule of the Abbot Pertinax, who with a little band of monks 
was practising the strict Benedictine observance. 

It is wonderful to notice how thoroughly Willibald had 
preserved all through the seven years that he had spent in 
pilgrimage, the same monastic spirit that he had imbibed at 
Bishop's Waltham. At once he settled down to the ordinary 
routine of a monk's life. His biographer says : 

" He was by word and example a model of religious life, gaining 
the love and esteem of all ; and the first year he was sacristan, in 
the second year dean in the monastery, then for eight years was 
porter — for four years of the monastery on Mount Casino, and 
four years of the monastery below on the banks of the river 
Raphido."5 

In 737 all Eome was moved by the arrival of Saint 
Boniface with a large following of Bavarian, Thuringian, and 
Hessian converts ; and we can imagine with what joy the 
apostle of Germany would recognise his nephew Winibald, 
who was then in Eome, and how the heart of Winibald 
would be thrilled at the recital of the victories of the cross 
among those wild tribes. And when the venerable bishop 
asked him to come and be the solace of his old age, 
Winibald responded at once, and followed his uncle \o the 
banks of the Ehine. 

^ op. cit. c. xxvili. ' Ibid. c. xxix. 

' Leo, the Isaurian, threatened Pope Gregory II. , and was excommunicated 
728. * Op cit. cc. XXX., xxxi. * Ibid. c. xxxii. 
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Boniface appears to have spoken to Pope Gregory III. 
about his elder nephew also ; for, in 739, when Willibald 
went by his abbot's permission to accompany a Spanish 
priest from Monte Casino to Eome, as soon as the Pope 
heard of his being in Eome, he sent word that he wished to 
see him. His biographer shall describe the interview : 

" Having come into the presence of the Holy PontiflT, he 
prostrated before him, and saluted him. Then that good pastor 
of the people asked him to give an account of his travels . . . 
and the piigriili and servant of Christ humbly recounted to the 
glorious governor of the world the story of his travels." 

The biographer continues : 

" After they had thus held sweet conversation, the Holy Pontiff 
seriously signified to blessed Willibald that the holy Boniface had 
made request to him to send him Willibald from Monte Casino to 
be his assistant in the conversion of the Franks. 

" Moreover the apostolic father Gregory declared that it was his 
will and desire that he should go to Saint Boniface. Then the 
athlete of Christ promised immediate obedience, so soon as he 
should obtain the leave of his abbot. 

" Upon which the head of the supreme authority replied, * That 
his order was sufficient,' saying, 'should I please to send the 
Abbot Pertinax himself anywhere, he certainly would have no 
power or right to disobey me.* Then St Willibald answered, 
* That he was ready to go not only thither, but wheresoever in the 
world he should please to send him.' ''^ 

Willibald left Eome after Easter, and visited Lucca, where 
his father, St. Eichard, lay buried. Leaving Italy, he was 
hospitably received by Duke Odilo of Bavaria, and Count 
Suitgar, who accompanied him to Linthrat, where they were 
received by St. Boniface.'^ 

Boniface was just then applying the remedies of the gospel 
to the wounds caused by the victories of the sword of Charles 
Martel. He was marking out the bounds of future dioceses, 
and choosing convenient centres .where to place his well- 
trained disciples as bishops — centres which he foresaw would 
become the resort of multitudes of Christians who would 
convert them into cities. 

Count Suitgar offered St. BonifaCe a wild tract of forest 
called Eichstadt, and he sent Willibald to choose a place to 
build a monastery there. ^ He ordained him priest, and left 
him to clear the ground with his axe, while he preached the 
faith to the tribes who ranged the forest. He was forty-one; 

" Ibid. c. xxxiii. xxxiv. '' Ibid. c. xxxv. ^ Ibid. c. xxxviiL 
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he had but three companions when he began to build his 
monastery, but, as his biographer says : 

" He sowed the seed of the Holy Word, and toiled for the future 
harvest. . . . And soon after he had founded the monastery, many 
came from far and near to listen to his wisdom. These he gathered 
as a hen gathers her chickens beneath her wing, and as a mother, 
he gave new adopted children to the Lord. . . . They in their 
turn, nourished by the milk of piety, have become the masters of 
others ... so that far and wide throughout the vast province of 
Bavaria, with churches and priests and relics of saints, worthy 
offerings are poured out to the Lord. There the antiphons sounded 
forth, sacred lections are heard, thence now the enlightened multi- 
tude of the faithful celebrate the miracles of Christ, and with 
grateful voices speak the renowned praises of their Creator."^ 

After Willibald had spent a year in laying the foundations 
of his work at Eichstadt, St. Boniface sent for him to Thur- 
ingia, and he came and lodged in the monastery where his 
brother Winibald had established himself. The two brothers 
rejoiced greatly to see each other again, for they had not 
met for eighteen years. Shortly afterwards St. Boniface 
consecrated Willibald bishop, and sent him back to Eichstadt. 

As long as St. Boniface lived, Willibald was his chancellor 
and chief ecclesiastical councillor, and sat at his right hand 
in those great councils which effected so much in the reforms 
carried out by Boniface. 

After St. Boniface's martyrdom, in 754, Willibald took a 
leading position among the bishops, and kept alive the 
traditions of Boniface through the first twenty years of the 
reign of Charlemagne. He lived to see Saxony converted by 
the labours of his kinsman Willihad, and another Englishman 
St. Lebuin. 

His own See of Eichstadt, which he had taken possession 
of with three companions, was now no longer a wild forest, 
but a rich and fertile region, studded with towns and villages, 
clustering round the numerous churches and monasteries 
which his zeal had founded. 

The character of St. Willibald is thus described by Philip, 
bishop of the same See : 

" His alms were great ; his watchings often; his prayers frequent. 
He was perfect in charity and gentleness. His conversation was 
very holy ; the openness of his heart was reflected in the placidity 
of his face, and its afifectionate kindness in the sweetness of his 
speech ; and all that pertained to the life eternal he exemplified in 
deed as he pteached in word. 

• Ibid, c. xl. 
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"His look was majestic, and terrible to gainsayers; awfully 
severe, yet adorably kind. His step was stately and grave. When 
he reproved by authority, humility tempered the rebuke; and 
whilst the frown was gathering on his brow to threaten the guilty, 
the kindness of lus heart was pleading for them within. . . . And 
these graces were so in him united, that though his presence was 
awful, his absence was painful . . . His abstinence was very great: 
for, frim contemplation of our Saviour's sufferings in his pU^image 
and retirement, his heart was so wounded that tears were his food 
day and night. '*^ 

Such was the character of the English prince who, in 
abandoning his claim to an earthly kingdom, gained for 
himself, and for thousands of others, a place in the eternal 
kingdom, and an imperishable name in the records of the 
English saints. 

He died over eighty years of age, in the year 785, and his 
body rests in his Cathedral Church of Eichstadt. This 
hasty sketch may suffice to show that, if we cannot claim 
for certain this noble English pilgrim as a native of Devon- 
shire, he is not unworthy of our respect and veneration as 
being undoubtedly of the kindred of St. Boniface. 

* Bolland. Acta SS., July 7th. 



THE INSCEIBED STONES IN THE VICAEAGE 

GAEDEN, TAVISTOCK.^ 

BY REV. D. P. ALFORD, M.A. 

(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



To find sermons in stones probably requires a certain moral 
fitness and readiness to be taught ; but it needs only a small 
mental equipment to learn from them important lessons in 
history — lessons in the history of the earth's crust, as they 
lie in their natural state and place ; lessons in the history of 
the human kind when once the hand of man has touched 
them. 

The only records for the earliest local history of Tavistock 
must be sought in stones. It is a pity that we have no more 
than a few carved stones to suggest the beauty and grandeur 
of the Abbey Church, which must have been the pride and 
glory of the Tavistock of the middle ages. But as to our 
earliest and darkest history, we may well be thankful for the 
light that chipped and inscribed stones have thrown upon it. 
First as to chipped stones. Flint flakes collected by Mr. 
Alexander near Princetown, and now in the Library museum- 
room, tell of a time when this country was occupied by a 
primitive people, who had not learnt the use of metals, and 
used flint instead, for knives and arrow-heads. These 
Neolithic people, or folk of the new stone age, were probably 
at one time the occupants of the whole land, having con- 
quered the cave-dwellers of the first stone age. They were 
here long before the Celts crossed the Channel, possibly 
before Great Britain and Ireland were separated from the 
Continent. These were the Kynetes of Herodotus, the Iverni 
or Iberii of later writers. They were connected with the 

^ The substance of this paper was given in an address to the members of the 
Devonshire Association in the Vicarage Garden, 3l8t July, 1889. 
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lift I'Li-tr. TLcir l^c^Tia^e lingered in parte of lieLaod aad 
i^iiT BjL^zLlsiz^i:^ oi Siotiai^o, at least until tne time of Columba, 
AA.: I ' i. Irelarid owes to them its name of leme, and Teiy 
luLtLr zx;:iC'L of the readings and Tiracitj of its people. 

Iiieie Ivemi were oon^^aeied by the Gael% the first gieat 
di^-isi'.n of the Celts, in their turn the Gaels were cx>n- 
q::erdd and driven westward by the Cymiy or BiitonSy the 
seoui^i great di\'i3ion of the Celts. Most of the Gaels 
sought new homes in Ireland and the mountains of Scotland. 
Bat some still held their own in these western parts of 
Britain, and would seem to have strengthened themselves 
ag<iinst their Cymric invaders by coalescing with the native 
Ivemi, whom they had previously conquered. 

The inscribed stones in the vicarage garden are taken to 
prove that such a settlement of Gaels occupied the country 
about Tavistock some time after the Boman invasion. For, 
in the first place, such stone monuments were the distin- 
guishing mark of the Craels, whilst the Cymry preferred 
barrows or mounds of earth; and, in the second place, the 
words and letters show that these stones were inscribed after 
the Gkiels had learnt from their Boman conquerors, the 
Latin language and the Boman alphabet. Moreover, as there 
is no cross on any of these stones, they were probably first 
set up before the Gaels had embraced Christianity. They 
may therefore be probably as early as the second or third 
century ; that is, fifteen or sixteen hundred years old. If so, 
they were inscribed when the amalgamated races of Gaels 
and Ivemi were scattered over the neighbourhood in rude 
villages or cantonments ; and the only township on the Tavy, 
if there was any at all, was the circular enclosure on the old 
Exeter road, which, being more carefully stockaded after the 
English invasion, has given us our English name of Tavistock. 
Our first inscribed stone was removed in 1780 from the 
pavement in West Street, and used as a bridge over the mill 
leat at the head-weir. In 1804 Mr. Bray, afterwards vicar 
of Tavistock, had it placed in the garden of the Abbey house, 
where the Bedford hotel now stands. In 1818, when the 
present vicarage was built for him, Mr. Bray had the stone 
, set up in the place it now occupies at the south-west comer 

I of the house. The inscription is in Latin, and means, " To 

the memory of Nepranus, son of Conbevus." Unless, indeed, 
as Professor Sullivan suggests in his article on Celtic litera- 
ture in the Encyclopmdia Britannica, the word "Jili " is not 
the Latin for " son," but the Gaelic for ''bard'' The Professor 
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seems to stand somewhat alone in this suggestion ; but it is 
at least a pleasant thought, that these stones show the 
reverence felt in earliest times for inspired singers, and that 
Mrs. Bray and William Browne, the Elizabethan poet, had 
predecessors in the art of romancing here on the banks of the 
Tavy, at the very dawn of our civilization. 

Our second inscribed stone in the south-east corner of the 
garden was brought there by Mr. Bray in 1831, as a gift 
from Sir Ealph Lopes. It was then lying in the village 
street of Buckland Monachorum ; but in 1804 it had been 
one of the supports of a blacksmith's shop near the church 
there. This inscription is also in Latin, and means, " To the 
memory of Sabinus (or Sarinus) son of Maccodechet." Here 
we have first, the test word for Gaelic occupation, mac for 
son ; then the name Dechet, which, abounds in suggestions of 
the greatest interest This patronymic Maccodechet, spelt in 
various ways, is found in Anglesea and in the south of 
Ireland. The word Dechet, Professor Ehys contends, ^ is not 
Celtic at all, but probably a name of the god-ancestor 
of these Iverni, of whom I have spoken. Names of places, 
the shape of skulls and hints from old chronicles, all 
point to the intermingling of the Gaels with these earlier 
occupants. Professor Ehys thinks we have an example of 
this intermingling in our Maccodechet inscription. The 
name of the god-ancestor Dechet, or Decet, is found 
also in the Decantse of the north of Scotland, and in 
the Decanti of North Wales. Dechet was therefore the 
ancestor of one of the most important tribes of these early 
settlers ; and when they amalgamated with the Gaels, they 
clung to the name they held in such reverence. They were 
proud still to call themselves "sons of Dechet"; but they 
were content to do so in the language of their former masters 
and new allies, and thus they became " Maccodechets." If 
this theory be true, our second inscribed stone tells us of 
three successive conquests of the land, Ivemian, Gaelic, and 
Boman. If we add to these the Britonic, English, Danish, 
and Norman, we have a rough picture of our country from 
the earliest times down to the eleventh century, as seven 
waves of invasion poured in upon it 

Our third inscribed stone, near the bridge over the canal, 
was found by Mr. Bray in 1804^ It was then used as a gate- 
post in a field between Buckland Monachorum and 
Koborough Down. After the Maccodechet stone had been 
removed to the vicarage garden, Mr. Bray tried to secure this 

^ Celtic Britain^ p. 262. 
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one also. Bat his e£forts were in vain, although Miss Emma 
Buller^ kindly acted as negotiator, and offered a good price 
for it. In 1868, however, the present Duke of Bedford, then 
Mr. Hastings Eussell, was able to get possession of the old 
gatepost in exchange for a new one ; and thus. Dr. Tancock 
being the vicar, the third inscribed stone was set up in its 
place in the vicarage' garden beside the other two. The 
Latin inscription here is, "To the memory of Dobunnus 
Faber, son of Enabarrus." Because faher is the Latin for a 
smith, Mr. Bray^ suggests that this may be the tombstone of 
a smith of the tribe of the Dobunni, a Britonic and civilized 
people on the borders of Wales. It is perhaps just possible 
that a stranger might have been thus honoured by the more 
backward Gaels, for his skill in making swords and spears of 
some new and improved fashion. Just as a white man, for 
his skill in fire arms, might be made a chief among the Eed 
Indians. Mr. Bray's other hint, that the " G. C." at the back 
may stand for Galba Caesare, is far more improbable than 
that Dobunnus Faber may mean a smith of the Dobunni. 

But the most interesting thing about this third stone is 
the Ogham inscription on its edge. This was only discovered 
by Professor Fergusson in 1873. Dear old Mrs. Bray could 
not be persuaded that there was any such inscription, on the 
ground, so natural for a loyal wife and sister to adopt, that 
neither her husband nor her brother, who were both learned 
archaeologists, had ever observed it. But this is easQy 
accounted for. The Ogham marks are on the edge of the 
stone, which must have been embedded in hedge or bank 
when it stood as a gate-post; for they are on the opposite 
side from the iron hooks on which the gate was hung; so 
that, until it was removed to its present place of honour, not 
the keenest archaeological sight could have detected its Ogham 
secret. Besides, the markings are so little obvious that the 
stone had occupied its present open position for five years 
before they were recognized. Then, as Professor Fergusson 
tells us, in his monograph on the subject, read before the 
Archaeological Society of Dublin, whilst he was examining 
the Maccodechet stone which had been the object of his 
mission to the vicarage garden, the sharp eyes of Mrs. Fer- 
gusson discovered the Ogham at the left-hand corner of this 
Enarbarrus stone. Now, wh^n it has been once pointed out, 

* Miss Emma Duller, with unabated life and spirits, was present in the 
vicarage garden when this address was given in July, 1889, and said she was 
authorized to offer a guinea for the stone. 

'^ Borders of Tavy, i. 322-325. 
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any one can see it; but especially when the evening sun 
falls across the stone, and brings out the shadows in the 
markings. Like other Oghams, our stone is biliteral; that 
is, it has the same inscription in the Latin and Ogham char- 
acters. It thus enabled Professor Fergusson to find the 
Ogham B, which he had long been in search of. Professor 
Ehys thinks that Ogham was probably invented by a Gaelic 
native of South Wales, and spread thence into the s«uth of 
Ireland, and into Devon. The only other Devon Ogham is 
the Fardel stone, now in the British Museum. The Irish 
Oghams show they are of Christian times by their wording, 
or the cross carved upon them. The Scotch seem to be much 
later than the Irish. Our Devon Oghams are most likely 
considerably earlier than either the Scotch or Irish. Possibly 
Ogham writing was invented to be used as a cipher, in days 
of trouble and persecution ; but its origin and its purpose 
are amongst the many questions about which the doctors 
differ, on which, therefore, the unlearned may be well con- 
tent to suspend their judgment. 

These few notes will, I venture to hope, make it clear that 
there are some historical lessons, and many hints and sugges- 
tions, to be learnt from the three Inscribed Stones in the 
Vicarage Garden at Tavistock. 
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SOME NOETH DEVON TEAPS. 

BY TOWNSHEND M. HALL, P.G.S., ETC. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



I SHALL doubtless be accused of giving this paper a title 
which may be regarded as being a trap in itself, but trust to 
be excused when it is found that the object is to record facts 
which may possibly tend to nip in the bud some of those 
slips and errors which our ex-President, in his address at 
Tavistock, described as meeting with a formidable amount of 
criticism, whether they occur in South or North Devon.^ 

At the excursion to Westward Ho ! after the British 
Association Meeting in 1869, 1 mentioned a discovery which 
may well be regarded as a fair type of a geological trap, 
accompanied also with all the necessary surroundings for 
baiting it. The denudation of the sand had exposed some 
few years previously a submerged forest, and subsequent 
examinations resulted in finding mammalian remains, in- 
cluding antlers of deer and bones of several other animals. 
These were associated with kitchen-midden deposits, oyster- 
shells, flint-flakes, calcined wood, and other evidences of 
human occupation. By the action of the waves deep trenches 
and furrows were soon made in the soft peaty niatter, and in 
one of them a quantity of elephants' tusks were found in 
1868 (the largest weighing 36 lbs.) mixed up with the bones 
and flint-flakes. 

It is needless to say that elephant remains occur in other 
submerged forests, and in this case the assumption in favour 
of their authenticity was strengthened by the fact that in 
the alluvial clay-pits at Barbican, Barnstaple, tusks had 
been dug up in 1844. 

A close examination of the Westward Ho ! tusks showed 



^ Trans, Devon, Assoc, xxi. 28. 
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that, althougli stained by the peat, they bore certain marks, 
chiefly circles and triangles, something on a small scale, like 
the mystic symbols on modern tea-chests. By hunting up 
the Custom House Eecords it was eventually proved that 
they formed part of the cargo of a vessel wrecked about the 
end of last century. 

I should not probably have written these notes but for a 
circumstance which occurred two years ago. On walking 
through one of the new streets in Barnstaple, then in course 
of erection, between Vicarage Street and Bear Street, I 
observed heaps of a strange granitoid rock, evidently a kind 
of gneiss, being used in the foundation -walls of several 
houses. Upon inquiry I was informed that the stone was 
brought in barges from Appledore, and the natural in- 
ference drawn by the workmen was, that it came from 
Lundy Island. 

With the exception of a very superficial survey made by 
me in 1871, and communicated to this Association at 
Bideford,^ Lundy has never been thoroughly examined, and 
it is impossible to say what varieties of granite may occur 
in its almost perpendicular western cliffs. I imtnediately 
purchased a cart-load of the stone, and from the peculiarity 
of certain plates of mica I was soon able to match the rock 
with some specimens in my collection obtained in August, 
1882, when a vessel partially damaged, and bound from 
Eio de Janeiro to Bristol, lightened her ballast off West 
Appledore. Acting on this clue I made enquiries at the 
Custom-house, and ascertained that a large vessel had recently 
arrived at Appledore from Eio without any cargo, and in 
ballast only. This was bought for building purposes, and 
was sent up the river to Barnstaple in barges. 

If any future geologist should happen to come across these 
stones, I sincerely trust he will forbear from encumbering 
our already complex Devonian literature by questioning their 
origin and derivation. 

Having taken the two worst cases first, I may as well jot 
down from my note-book a few other North Devon " traps." 

At Eapparee Cove, just east of Ilfracombe, may still be 
found at low-tides some yellow flint gravel, different in every 
respect from any along our local beaches, and which has a 
history of its own. At the commencement of the Peninsular 
War two large transports, laden with black prisoners from 
the French West Indian Islands, were wrecked on this spot, 
and the yellow gravel is the remains of the ballast. 

* Trans. Devon, Assoc, iv. 612-624. 

Q 2 . 
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Along the Westward Ho ! Pebble Eidge masses of phos- 
phate of lime are occasionally found. These formed part of 
a valuable cargo brought from Sombrero, one of the West 
Indian Islands, and lost by the wreck of the Leopard^ in 
1869. 

Two vessels, bound from North Africa to Bristol, have to 
my knowledge thrown out strange contributions at Appledore. 

The first consisted of a vesicular rock. The stone was 
carted to a depot on the turnpike road between Bideford and 
Northam. and broken up for mending it. 

The next lot, in 1873, was sent to Barnstaple, and was 
used to form the foundation of the road, then being made, 
from Barbican to Queen Street, now called Summerland 
Street. 

Hereafter, in laying gas and water-pipes, these blocks will 
doubtless turn up, and give rise to the natural query, "Where 
on earth did they come from ? " 



A HUT CLUSTER ON DARTMOOR. 

BY R. N. WORTH, P.Q.S. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



All who have paid even the most casual attention to the 
antiquities of Dartmoor must be more or less familiar with 
the rings of stones which mark the foundations of early 
habitations, and which are familiarly known as " hut-circles." 
The superstructures raised on these foundations were no 
doubt either formed of turf or rough wattle, and have 
perished. Another class of building, less common, but still 
to be found in dififerent parts of the Moor, is the " beehive " 
hut, in which the superstructure is formed of stones piled 
on each other in gradually narrowing circles, until they 
shape the rude dome from which this type of structure 
takes its name. Buildings of this kind occur not only in 
Devon, but in Cornwall, in Scotland, and other parts of the 
British Isles ; and in all probability they were far more 
common on Dartmoor than has been thought There are 
frequent instances of hut-circles, with so large a quantity of 
stones inside them as to suggest at once that these must be 
the remains of a ruined dome. And perhaps after all the 
wonder is not that so few are intact as that any remain. 

"Hut-circles" and "beehives" have been considered to 
exhaust the relics of ancient habitation on the Moor; and 
no trace has hitherto been recorded of such hut-clusters as 
are found in Cornwall, and of which the choicest example is at 
Chysoister, near Penzauce, where several chambers are com- 
bined in one heaped edifice. For my own part I had long 
searched for such in vain, until one day, in 1888, I examined 
a large heap of stones in the valley below Shell Top towards 
Lee Moor, and found that I had accidentally lit upon what 
I had unavailingly sought— my immediate object then being 
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geological At the time I was under the impression that this 
antiquity had never been noticed, but I have since found it 
mentioned by Mr. Spence Bate as a chambered cairn, which 
it certainly is not Since then it has been carefully surveyed 
and photographed by my son, Mr. Hansford Worth, c.e., and 
the details of this presumably unique structure can therefore 
be accurately set forth. 

Externally it is an oval pile of small stones — none larger 
than a man can easily lift, some eighty feet by sixty — ^the 
highest point between six and seven feet above the surface 
of the ground — and containing at the least seven or eight 
hundred cartloads of material. The construction was, therefore, 
a work of time and labour. There is no evidence that on the 
outside there was any mural character, or that it ever looked 
much other than a mere stone heap, save at the entranca 
Internally a series of chambers were formed by dry walling, 
portions of which remain intact to the height of five and a 
half feet. The builders seem to have piled up these walls, 
and then filled in the spaces between with loose stones. 
There is no trace of the manner in which the structure was 
roofed, but brushwood, or wattle, or perhaps rods and turves, are 
indicated by the analogy of the hut-circles. Were we dealing 
with a chambered cairn, as Mr. Spence Bate suggested, we 
must have found remains of a more definite and enduring 
covering — in the shape of larger stones. And these would 
have had to be of great size, and of greater weight than the 
rude walls could support, seeing that the larger chambers 
exceeded ten feet in diameter. Of the chambers there are 
five more or less intact, with traces of two others; and a 
ruinous area which would afford room for at least three more. 

The annexed drawing will give a better idea of the place 
than any mere description, the scale being twenty feet to an 
inch. 

The entrance was by a passage apparently about five feet 
wide, opening in a kind of horn projecting lengthwise on the 
south-east of the longer diameter. As at present traceable 
this passage continued in a straight line some five and twenty 
feet, and then took a curve to the right, finally enlarging 
into a small rounded chamber at a distance of seventy feet 
from the entrance, and about ten feet from the further side of 
the heap. 

From the curved part of this passage four chambers open, 
all to the left — the first in order being at once the largest and 
the least perfect. It is narrower at the entrance than within, 
extending into an oval apparently twelve feet in diameter; 
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All who have paid even the most casual attention to the 
antiquities of Dartmoor must be more or less famiKar with 
the rings of stones which mark the foundations of early 
habitations, and which are familiarly known as " hut-circles." 
The superstructures raised on these foundations were no 
doubt either formed of turf or rough wattle, and have 
perished. Another class of building, less common, but still 
to be found in different parts of the Moor, is the " beehive " 
hut, in which the superstructure is formed of stones piled 
on each other in gradually narrowing circles, until they 
shape the rude dome from which this type of structure 
takes its name. Buildings of this kind occur not only in 
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British Isles; and in all probability they were far more 
common on Dartmoor than has been thought. There are 
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the remains of a ruined dome. And perhaps after all the 
wonder is not that so few are intact as that any remain. 
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exhaust the relics of ancient habitation on the Moor; and 
no trace has hitherto been recorded of such hut-clusters as 
are found in Cornwall, and of which the choicest example is at 
Chysoister, near Penzauce, where several chambers are com- 
bined in one heaped edifice. For my own part I had long 
searched for such in vain, until one day, in 1888, I examined 
a large heap of stones in the valley below Shell Top towards 
Lee Moor, and found that I had accidentally lit upon what 
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NOTE ON A COURT EOLL OF HULHAM MANOR 

BT SIR J. B. PBBAR, M.A., F.G.S. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



At the date of the Domesday Survey and long before that 
time all the land in England was held and occupied on the 
manorial system. 

And the manorial group was not merely, so to speak, a 
co-operative society for the occupation and tilling of the 
land, but it also formed the unit of political administration 
of the county. 

Although manors still exist in name, and in many cases 
the lords retain valuable proprietary rights and privileges, 
the . manorial community under either of the foregoing 
aspects long ago disappeared, and as regards the ownership 
and cultivation of land, the modern landlord, tenant, and 
labourer have replaced the lord of the manor, the villein, 
and the serf. This change is great; much greater than 
might be inferred from the mere verbal statement and 
contrast of these triplets. But it is remarkable how little 
evidence exists in an accessible shape to indicate the precise 
method by which this change has been brought about. 

That this should be so may seem, perhaps, the more 
strange when we bear in mind that it was an essential 
feature of the Manor in its completest development, not 
merely that all proprietary relations, rights, privileges, and 
payments within it were prescribed and regulated by a 
recognized code of customary law, but that every transaction 
having reference to the land was effected in the manorial 
court, and recorded in the court roll. And it might not 
unreasonably be expected that such a record would afford 
the means of ascertaining beyond mistake the successive 
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stages of the passage from the old state of things to the new. 
In fact, however, it seldom or never does so. And possibly 
for this reason; as long as the custom was observed the 
system, of course, remained intact; deviation from custom, 
on the other hand, would give rise to difficulty in making up 
the roll, which was kept in a stereotyped form, and would 
probably lead to the record itself being discontinued. 

Still, court rolls, monotonous as their entries are apt to be, 
and stopping short as they commonly do just at the point of 
time when it might be anticipated that they would prove 
most instructive, are nevertheless by no means devoid of 
historical interest and value. And as the late Mr. Dymond 
threw out in his valuable paper on the "Customs of the 
Manors of Braunton" read at the Exeter meeting of the 
Association in 1888, they deserve more attention than has 
yet been bestowed upon them. 

The subject of the present note is the EoU of the Courts 
(four in number) held in the Manor of Hulham during the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth years of Queen Elizabeth, a 
copy of which is appended to this paper. J. D. Pratt, 
Esquire, of Prattshayes, is at this time lord of a moiety or 
halfendeale of this manor, or of so much of it as still 
survives; and this isolated fragment of the roll was found 
among the title deeds of his estate, without any earlier or 
later continuation of the record. It is written in court-hand 
and in abbreviated Latin on the two sides of a strip of 
parchment, which is twenty-nine inches in length by about 
ten inches in breadth. And the document is in an excellent 
state of preservation. 

The origin of the Manor of Hulham appears to be 
involved in much obscurity ; and it is not easy to discover 
what its earlier territorial limits were. According to a state- 
ment made in Mr. Pratt's abstract of title to the manor, it 
was wholly comprised within the parish of Withecombe 
Kawleigh. And in Domesday the manor of Withecombe is 
recorded as held by Walter de ClavUe, while no mention is 
there made of any manor, which can be identified with that 
of Hulham. At the present day the area of the parish of 
Withecombe is divided among the three manors, or reputed 
manors, of Hulham, Bradham, and Eill, not one of which 
can be detected under any Domesday designation. And it 
may therefore be presumed that while the old Domesday 
manor constituted and gave its name to the ecclesiastical 
parish, when it had passed from de Clavile into the hands of 
a Ealeigh, it was subsequently thereto and before the statute 
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of quia emptores carved by grant, or subinfeudation, into the 
several manors just mentioned. 

The Eoll, according to the endorsement or title put upon it 
contemporaneously with its contents, purports to cover the 
two years between November 17th, 1585, and November 
17th, 1587; but the dates of the four courts to which it 
relates are November 23rd, 1585 ; October 21st, 1586 ; April 
27th, 1587 ; and May 9th, 1587. 

For the first and third of these courts (i.e., those of Nov. 
23rd, 1585, and April 27th, 1587) respectively, the greater 
portion of the Boil is made up of entries of small fines, paid 
for obtaining licenses to let plots of land for a year's cultiva- 
tion. The following are translations of one or two examples : 

• • • • J 

23 Oct', ) A. To this court comes Thomas Kinge & gives to 
1585. j the lord the fine hereinbeforementioned above his 

name for having hcense to deUver one slip of land 
called the ** Higher Slade '' containing one acre & 
one slip of land called the ''Lower Slade" con- 
taining one acre to William Kinge to till for this 
ensuing year. 

To this court comes William Launder & gives 
to the lord the fine hereinbeforementioned above 
his name for having license to deliver one piece of 
land called " Emoro ** containing one acre to Peter 
Berd to till for this ensuing year. 

xvij** 
27 April, ) B. To this court comes William Launder & gives 
1587. j to the lord the fine hereinbeforementioned above 
his name for having license to deliver four acres of 
land to Koger Collisworthe to till for this year & 
two acres of land to Robert Loring to till for this 
year & two acres of land & a half to Peter Beale 
for this year. 

And it is noteworthy that there are no such entries for the 
alternate courts of October 21st, 1586, and May 9th, 1587. 

We may infer from this class of entries, which evidently 
have relation to the autumn and spring seasons of sowing 
respectively, that up to the end of the sixteenth century a 
considerable portion of the arable land within the Manor of 
Hulham was occupied and cultivated by acres and half acres, 
doubtless in the open field, as in the living example of 
Braunton Great Field, which was described to this Association 
at its last meeting. The transactions of letting recorded at 
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these two courts cover in the whole at least twenty-seven, if 
not thirty-three, acres ; and it is probable that it was only 
comparatively few of the occupants of the open-field plots 
who did not cultivate their own lands. 

At the present day, however, although the manor has stUl 
existence, no trace of open-field cultivation remains. No 
fines for letting or other dealing with land are claimed by the 
lord ; and there is no tradition relative to any of these things, 
and no direct evidence of any act of enfranclusement or other 
cause for their coming to an end. 

On the other hand, several of the names of the tenants 
recorded in these rolls are still to be found in the hamlet ; 
and " Emore," the name of the " shot " in the open field, by 
which William Launder's one acre was designated in the 
1585 court, survives as "Haymore," a small close in Mr. 
Pratt*s possession. Some of the other designations of land 
in the EoU can also be identified in the names of the present- 
day enclosures. 

Fitzherbert, in his Booh of Surveying, which was published 
in 1539, less than fifty years before the date of our Roll, 
prescribes a method by which the common field cultivation 
then prevailing could be converted into cultivation in 
severalty ; and points out the great advantages to the town- 
ship which would accrue from its adoption. His recom- 
mendation is, that it should be ascertained how many acres 
each man has in the arable fields of the township ; and that 
then, by changing with his neighbours, " he should lay these 
acres together, and make out of them one separate close for 
himself in every field for his arable lands; and his leys in 
every field, to leve them together in one field, and make them 
all into a separate close ; and also another separate close for 
his portion of his common pasture, and also his portion of 
his meadow in a separate close by itself." 

In this way each man would have six separate closes, 
three (one in each field) for come, the fourth for his leys, the 
fifth for his common pastures, and the sixth for his hay. 

It is matter of history that Fitzherbert's precept was but 
the expression of the spirit of the time, and that during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century and throughout the 
seventeenth it was put into practice almost universally. We 
shall therefore probably not be far wrong if we assume that 
the silent disappearance of the common-field acres and half 
acres of Hulham Manor, between the date of our Eoll and 
more modern times, is attributable to the operation of some 
such process of enclosure as Fitzherbert describes, a process 
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which would be carried out the more readily because at the 
outset, apparently, it effected no alteration in the relations of 
the manorial tenants, either inter se or towards the lord, and 
left all dues payable as before, and all important rights 
untouched. 

Besides the 2d. an acre fine for license to let for a year's 
cultivation, and fines for various defaults, the roll records the 
collection of a censure rent or poll-tax — a levy, of which it 
will be remembered the nature is amply defined in the 
Customs of Braunton {Trans. Dev. Assoc, xx. 279) — also the 
payment of heriots on the occasion of the surrender to the 
lord of an existing tenancy, whether in possession or re- 
version. 

But these dues, too, have all disappeared as completely as 
the common field cultivation, and the lord has now practically 
nothing left except the ownership of demesne or freehold 
land. 

The principal steps of the transition in this part of the 
case may also be detected, though there is some difficulty in 
the way of satisfactorily accounting for them. It would 
appear, from a memorandum on one of the papers among 
Mr. Pratt's muniments, which seems to have been made in 
the last century, that the tenements of the manor had by 
that time ceased to be copyhold hereditaments, held ac- 
cording to the customs of the manor, and had become 
converted into leaseholds for lives, subject to the payment 
of a small rent. 

Later again, within even the last hundred years, on the 

dropping of the lives the leases were not renewed, and the 

respective tenements were treated as the absolute property 

^of the lord, and in most instances sold as ordinary 

freehold. 

We have thus, by a liberal use, it may be, of hypothesis, 
made out in the case of Hulham, a course of evolution with 
regard to the tenure of land, which, starting with the com- 
munal cultivation of early manorial days, ends in the freehold 
enclosures of the present time. Is it too much to assume 
further, that this was typical of the changes which led from 
the same starting-point to the same conclusion throughout 
the country ? 

The substitution of the lease for lives in the place of the 
old customary tenure, which seems to have been effected 
almost universally in this county by the end of the last 
century, was an act of appropriation on the part of the lord, 
and it practically amounted to a break-up of the manorial 
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system. Yet it was probably reached by insensible degrees, 
and was indirectly connected with the continuous fall in the 
value of money. Originally the manor -courts were the 
machinery of communal administration, and were as a rule 
held monthly. The collection of the lord's dues, and the 
assertion of his privileges, constituted, no doubt, the main- 
spring of the court's proceedings ; but a hardly less important 
part of them was the maintenance of the general police of 
the village, and the vindication of the rights of the tenants 
amongst themselves. 

By the nature ' of the case almost all customary fines and 
other dues were fixed in amount, and not capable of increase ; 
and a sum of money, which represented a considerable value 
in the 10th or 11th century, had become insignificant five 
hundred years later. When, therefore, later still the manorial 
court had lost all functions, except those attaching to a land- 
owner's business office, it ceased to be held regularly; the 
profit to be derived from it was not worth the incidental 
trouble and expense. Our roll shows us as the total sum 

paid at the court of — 

£ s. d. 

23rd October, 1585 . . ..038 

21st October, 1586 . . ..Oil 

27th April, 1587 . . . .058 

9th May, 1587 . . ..406 

And it appears that on the latter occasion the item of £4 
was paid as a fine on the surrender and renewal of a cus- 
tomary tenure. Thus the lord's income from his manor, 
other than that from his demesne, became in substance 
reduced to the heriots and fines payable on surrender, or 
other termination, and regrant of the customary tenant's 
interest, events which could be seldom foreseen, and which 
occurred at irregular and long intervals. It was therefore 
only natural that the holding of courts should, at least in 
the case of small manors, when the ordinary profits fell 
almost to nothing, gradually come to be dropped altogether, 
and that surrenders, presentments, and re-grants should be 
made out of court privately in the steward's office. And 
under these circumstances it is not surprising that the re-grant 
should have soon lost sight of everything in the shape of 
customary restraint, and assumed the character of a bene- 
ficiary lease for a life or lives, purchasable by a fine at the 
lord's discretion. 

From this point it was scarcely a step to the unqualified 
ownership and rack-rent letting of the present day. 
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COPY OF ROLL. 



HuLHAM. Cur' legtis manii ifem ten? xxiij** die Octobris 
Anno Eegni dne nre Elizabeth dei gr£3 Anglic Fraun8 
et Hifenie Eegine fidei defens" &c vicesimo septimo. 

• • ■ • J 



* * * * J 



YirS licenS — iiij 



ii;;d 



Ad banc Cur' veif? Thomas Elinge et dat 
dno de Fin? ^ licenS bend ad tradend i 
Cln? terr vo8 le heigher Slade con? i Acr' 
et i Clm? terr vo8 le Lower Slade con? 
i Acr'' Wilto Kinge ad colend j) hoc Anno 
sequen? vt p3 suj> eius Caput. 



M" 



Ad banc Cur'^ veiJ? Wifims Launder et dat 

dno de Fin? ^ licei? bend ad tradend 

Fin? licen? — ij^ vnam peciam terr vo8 Emore Con? i Acr*' 

Petro Berd ad Colend p hoc Anno sequen? 
vt p3 sup eius Caput. 

Ad banc Cur'' ven? Wifims Ware et dat 
dno de Fin? ^ licen? bend ad tradend 
quinq3 Acr'' terr Eico Picke ad colend p 
hoc Anno sequent vt p3 sup eius Caput. 

Querat' Bafiius item cfl x^ de redd cens* 
Eedd Cens^ x^ ibm hoc Anno recep? et ei in plena Cur'' 

g Sen^) deliba?. 

HomagncB ibm Jur'' ven? et p WiSm 

• • • J ^ 



Fin? licen?— x<i 



iij^ 



Symons jpsen? qd bered de Trevilian liM 
tenen? bui^ Manii q' sectar debent ad bunc 



uj 



iijd 



diem JoKes Symons Georgius Symons 

iiid ;;;d 



"J 






Laurencius CoUyswortbie Jofies Woode 



• • • J 
Ujd 



et Wifims Symons Conven? tenen? hui* 
mia] — xviij^ Manii q'' sectar debent ad bunc diem 

fecer*' default lo ipi in miS vt p3 sup eorg 
Capi?. Et q** Laurencius CoUyswortbie 
debet here vnam viam ante Domfl Walteri 
Launder cfl Carucis s^ et et omib3 aliis 
Carriagiis vsq3 ad terr dci Laurencii vo8 
Croftes. 

Sm"" bui" Cur'' § iij* viij^ vnde 

^ Fin? liceri? colend xvj* 
|) redd Cens* x^ 
4) aliis minu? xviij^ 
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HuLHAM. Cur^ legtis manii iBm ten? xxi° die Octobris 
Anno Eegni dne nre Elizabeth dei gra? Anglie Fraun8 et 
Hifenie Eegine fidei defens^ &c xxviij^° 

Querat' ppoitus iBm cfl x^ de redd? Cens^ 
Eedd Cens* x** ibm hoc Anno recep? et ei in plena Cur' 

^ deliba? ^ SelnS. 

Homagm? ibm Juf ven? et ©sen? qd heredj 

• * • J 

"J 
mia? iij*' de Trevylian libi teneiB hui® manii q' 

sectar debent ad hunc diem fecer' default 

1° ipi in miaP vt p3 sup eor^ Capit. Et 

vlterius psen? qd Wiflms Pker reni? extra 

Elecco offi8 Assiam dne Ene lo dis. Et ad Ofl&cm'' 

p^poi?i p hoc Anno sequent JoKem Symons 

q'^ Jur' est. 

non at? lo at? ■ Wiflms Launder qlb Eco Pker in pli? tins, 

Sm«^ hui« Cur^ §— xiij^. 

HuLHAM. Cur' legtis manu ibm ten? xxvii° die Aprilis 
Anno Eegni dne nre Elizabeth Eeginoe nunc Anglie &c 
vicesimo nono. 



Eiri? colend xvij^ 



xvij«^ 



Ad banc Cur' ven? Wiflms Launder et 
dat dno de Fin? ^ liceifi bend ad tradend 
quatuor Acr terf Eogero CoUysworthie ad 
colend p hoc Anno et duas Ac? terf Eobto 
Loringe ad colend p hoc anno et duas 
Acr'' terr et di Petro Beale |) hoc Anno 
vt p3 sup eius Caput. 



Fin'? colend xiij^ 



• • • -I 



Ad banc Cur'' veil? Thomas Kinge et dat 
dno de Fin? p licen? bend ad tradend tres 
acr'' terr Marie Vyncent vid et duas Acr'' 
terr Eogero CoUysworthie i Acr'' terf 
Vinceifl Totham et demid vn* Acr'' terf 
Wiflo Kinge ad colend p hoc Anno vt p3 
sup eius Caput. 



Fin? Colend xvi^ 



XVI 



Fin'? Colend ij' 



Ad banc Cur'' ven? Wiflms Ware et dat 
dno de Fiifi p licen bend ad tradend octo 
Acr terf ad colend Wiflo Drake hoc anno 
vt pj sup eius Caput. 

Ad banc Cur'' veil? Winras Drake et dat 
dno de Fin? p Keen? bend ad tradend 
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i Acr terr ad colend Eobto Picke p hob 
Anno vt pj sup eius Caput. 



Fiu? colend ij** 



ij^ 



mi{8 iij*^ 



dis 



dis 



Ad banc Cur' veifi Willfiis Ware et dat 
dno de TiiS p liceiS bend ad tradend 
i Acr' terf ad colend Wiflo Drake p ho« 
Anno vt pj sup eius Caput. 

"J 
Homagm? iBm Jur ven? et p^senP qd bered. 

de Trevylian liibi tenetf bui^ mauu q^ 

sectar debent ad bunc diem fecer' default 

16 ipi'' in mi^B vt p3 sup eor^ Capit. Et 

qd Willins Launder obstupiauit vnam 

viam encent trans terr s^ vo8 Soutbfildes 

et Lower Kuppes lo dis. 

Et qd dciis Willins Launder occupat 
Coiam dni vo8 Hulbam Comon cfi AiBii" 
s^ vbi coiam non be? lo dis. 

Bicus Parker in mi^ p 118 cfl WiSo 

Launder in dmbj pli? trns. Henricus 
Collyswortbie in mi^ p 118 cfl WiSo 

mi^ xv*^ Launder in pli? trhs. Laurencius Collys- 
wortbie in mi^ 43 118 cfl Wiflo Launder in 

pli? trns. Wiflms Launder in mia? p li8 
cfl Henrico Collyswortbe in pli? trns. 

Suma bui^ Cur'' § — v® viij* 



HuLHAM. Cur'' mann ilbm ten? ix die mail Anno Begni dne 
nre Elizabetb dei grgB Anglie Fraunce et Hibnie Begine 
fidei defens^ &c vicesimo nono. 



yid 



FiiB trns vi^ 



Ad banc cur'' veifi Wiflms Launder et 
post in grsB dni vnde Acciis est viz de 
eo qd occupat Coiam dni cfl AiSiis s" 
vbi Coiam non be? et Fiii? eius taxat' ut 
pj sup eius Caput. 

Homagm'? i15m Juf ven et jpsen? qd omia 
bene se bent ad bunc diem. 

Ad banc cur'' ven'' Andreas Tremayne 
gen?os^ et Elizabetb ux? eius ipaq3 Elizabeth 
sola in apta Cur'' p Sen^ examina? exis? 
et Jacobus Sogers et Elizabetb ui? eius 
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Sursfi redd 



Jleriecf ii^^ 



Fill? terr iiij^^ 



ipaq3 Elizabeth Eogers sola in apta Cur^ 
sititer examina? exis? et sursfi redd et 
quilit)t eor^ sursft redd in @ dni mann 
^d tot{J statfi tittm termin? interesse et 
demand eorj quorflq3 q*^ Kent aut vnus 
eor^ !iet de et in Eeflcoiie wm% Tejiti cfi 
8uis ptirf in Hulham mode in tenur JoKs 
Buell in Jure Alicie ux'Jis sue ad opus 
et vsi? Wifli Parker filii Kici Parker 
et Agnetis Wheaton filie cumstm Eici 
Wheaton defunct et Elizabeth nup ux?is 
sue et modo ux'Jis p*d Andree Tremayne 
vnde Accid dno de heriec? ii^ quia Eeffco, 
Et sup hoc ad istam eandm? Cur^ vener^ 
pdci WiSms Parker et Agnes Wheaton 
et ceper*^ de Witto Crymes Armi^o dno 
Manii j&d ex tradioone s* ppria Eev^coSm 
Tenti pdci cff suis ptinT in Hulham p^d q*^ 
pd Jolts Euell in Jure Alicie uifiis sue 
ilbm modo tenet Hend et Tenend Eeficoem 
pd necnon Tentff p^d cfl suis ptiiB vniV?s' 
cfl p* mortem sursff redd vel For? p^dci 
Alicie Euell Aut aliter cfl Eeflc5 pd ut 
opfertur Accidit pfat Witto Parker et 
Agneti Wheaton p termjo vitae eor^ et 
alterius eor^ diucius viuen successiua 
scdm Consuetud Mann pd p reddus on?a 
opa et 8vi8 tunc inde prius debi? et de 
Jure Consue?. Et ^ tti statu et excambio 
noin*^ pd Wittms Parker dat dco dno iiij^ 
f?manib3 solut. Et sic pd WiSnjs Parker 
admiss^ est inde tenen? vt in Beflcoe, 
Et fidelif eius respri? quousqj &c, 

Sm^ hui« Gxxf § iiij^^ vi<* 

Sm* har? trm^ buf 

it)m hoc Anno tent 

vnde 
I? Fin? terf 

^ Fin? Colend iiij« ij<^ 
^ Fin? trns vi^ 
p redd Cens* x^ 
^ aliis minu? xxi*^ 

Hulham. Eotut Cur'' manii ilbm tent de Anno ) ... . 

Elizabeth Kegine xxviii« et xxix^ ^ ^^^"^ ^^ *^^* 
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fidelitas resp**' 



> mj" vii' uj^ 



iiij" 
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LOUIS THE FOUETEENTH AND THE EDDYSTONE 

LIGHTHOUSE. 

BY H. B. S. WOODHOUSB. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



When the first and the second lighthouses were being built 
upon the Eddystone Eeef, England and France were at war, 
and it thus happened that in addition to the dangers of their 
lonely situation, far out at sea, the workmen were exposed to 
attack by the enemy. 

The fear of this was by no means groundless, as the episode 
of which I wish to treat bears witness. 

Smeaton, in his great Folio (Book I., Chap. III., § 57), thus 
relates it : 

"The following anecdote has been related to me by such a 
variety of persons, that I cannot doubt of its having some founda- 
tion in truth, though no mention has been made thereof by Mr. 
Eudyerd. The relation will therefore, I trust, be acceptable to my 
readers, as it at once shows the great estimation in which this 
building has been held by foreigners, even such as were at the very 
time, enemies of this country. 

" Lewis the XIV. being at war with England during the pro- 
ceeding with this building, a French privateer took the men at 
work upon the Edystone rock, together with their tools, and 
carried them to France, and the captain was in expectation of a 
reward for the achievement. While the captives lay in prison^ 
the transaction reached the ears of that monarch : He immediately 
ordered them to be released, and the captors to be put in their 
place ; declaring, that though he was at war with England, he was 
not at war with mankind; he, therefore, directed the men to be 
sent back to their work with presents ; observing that the Edystone 
Lighthouse was so situated, as to be of equal service to all nations 
having occasion to navigate the Channel." 
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Succeeding writers, among them Gilbert in his History of 
Cornwall, seem to have copied from Smeaton, who, describing 
the incident from hearsay only, supposed it to relate to the 
time when Mr. Rudyerd was building his (the second) light* 
house on the stone. 

Whether through carelessly reading Smeaton*s words, or 
by deriving the information from continued oral transmission, 
cannot now be known; but some local writers have said 
that the privateer's exploit took place during the erection of 
the third lighthouse, that is, of Smeaton's own building.^ 

When making investigations connected with the prepara-' 
tion of my paper read before the Association in July, 1886, 
on the " Significance of some forms of the name Eddystone,*' 
I met with what seemed to be a contemporary reference to 
the case. 

This was a letter, dated March 11th, 1706-7, from the 
Secretary of the Trinity Corporation, addressed to Mr. Eud- 
yerd. 

It appears that Rudyerd's workmen objected to go out to 
the ** Stone," because of the dangers assumed to exist, of 
attacks being made upon them by privateers, or other more 
regular means on the part of the French. Consequently 
application was made to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
for the appointment of a man-of-war for their protection. 
This request was not then acceded to, though Mr. Rudyerd 
mentions that several vessels were sent for that purpose at a 
later date. 

Instead of this, the letter I have mentioned was sent to 
Mr. Rudyerd, and in it the Trinity House Secretary says 
he^ — 

" Thinks that the workmen need not fear being troubled, since 
the person that molested those formerly employed was severely 
punished by the French king, and the men sent baok again." 

This document of course sufficiently proved that the 
incident recorded by Smeaton really did take place, but left 
it still open to doubt (being dated March 11th, 1706-7) 
whether the exploit of the French privateer took place in 
the summer season of the year 1706, which was that in 
which Rudyerd began his work on the Rock, or whether it 
occurred during the erection of the first building, in one of 
the four summers of 1696-9, during which Winstanley was 
engaged upon it. 

1 Even so well informed a writer as G. Wightwicl? makes this mistake 
in Nettleton's Chiide to Plymouth, 1836. 
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For a long time I could ascertain nothing further, though 
I endeavoured to find out if any record of the incident was 
in existence either in the Archives of Paris or in our own 
Eecord OflBce. 

As regards the former, I met with every courtesy at the 
hands of the French ambassador in London, who, although 
he was not in a position to ascertain directly what might 
exist in Paris on the question, suggested an application to 
the English Ambassador residing in Paris. Probably it is 
only an example of the contrast in the character of the two 
nations ; but I failed to obtain from the ofl&ce of our 
ambassador so much as an acknowledgment of my letter of 
application. 

So far as Professor Laughton and other friends were able 
to ascertain for me, no of&cial notice of the occurrence appears 
to have been taken on the part of the English Government, 
and locally the town records were barren of any reference to 
it ; but they scarcely ever noted matters which did not in 
themselves concern the town itself, or those in power in it. 

However, I have recently been made aware of some 
absolutely contemporary records of the event, which I will 
now describe. 

Among the treasures of All Souls College Library, Oxford, 
is the original MS. Diary of one Narcissus L%ittrelL 

A writer (Mr. A. C. Ewald) in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
1887 (vol. cclxiii. p. 257), describes him as "a careful watcher 
of the times, one who was on intimate terms with Sir Joseph 
Williamson, the Keeper of the State Papers, and who thus 
had means of obtaining early and accurate information," &c. 

" From the Diary of Hearne, preserved in the Bodleian, we 
learn . . . ' that after a tedious indisposition died Narcissus 
Luttrell, Esq., at Little Chelsea, a gentleman possessed of a 
plentiful estate, and descended from the Luttrells of Dunstar 
Castle in Somersetshire.' " 

He had been a lawyer, and left a valuable collection of the 
fugitive publications of the reigns of Charles II., James II., 
William III., and Queen Anne, access to which was acknow- 
ledged by Sir Walter Scott when engaged in editing the 
works of Dryden. There can be no doubt as to the 
authenticity and value of his statements. 

This Diary commences in the month of September, 1678, 
with a reference to the notorious Dr. Titus Gates, and ends 
quite abruptly in April, 1714. 

The extracts which I am able to give have been very 
kindly verified for me by Mr. Charles Oman, the courteous 
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Librarian of All Souls College, whose kind assistance in 
comparing and correcting the extracts from the Diary as 
printed I have to acknowledge. 

The first of Luttrell's references to the subject is as 
follows : 

"Tuesday, 29 June 1697. 

"A french privateer has seized Mr. Winstanley ye Engineer, 
together w*^ his workmen as yey were erecting a Light house at 
Eddystone Eock off Plymouth and carried him to france, destroyed 
his work, but left his men behind yem." 

The next entry occurs four days later, when he writes : 

" Saturday 3'd July 1697* 
** The Lords of ye Admiralty have sent to France to have Mr. 
Winstanley ye Engineer (who was taken off Edistone Eock near 
Plymouth) exchanged according to ye Cartel." 

This is followed, only ten days after, with this entry : 

"Tuesday 13*^ July 1697 
"Mr. Winstanley ye Engineer, who was carried to France, is 
come back, being exchanged according to ye Cartel" 

It was now manifest that neither Smeaton's nor Eudyerd's 
operations were those which the French privateer interfered 
with, and the date of it was fixed within very narrow 
limits. 

I therefore endeavoured, by the kind assistance of friends 
in London and Manchester, to ascertain whether any mention 
was made of the matter either in the London Gazette or the 
newspapers of the period, or in the ofiBcial documents in the 
Kecord Of&ce ; and for their very valuable help in this way I 
must gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. H. H. 
Drake, ll.d., &c., to Professor J. E. Laughton, and Mr. W. J. 
Hardy, f.s.a., Mr. E. Herford, Coroner of Manchester, to Mr. 
Everard Home Coleman, and Mr. L. L. Kropf. 

There do not appear to be any regular lists now extant of 
prisoners exchanged at that time ; such references as are to 
be found are to Frenchmen prisoners in this country. 

The correspondence and other documents in the Eecord 
Office relating to the closing decade of the seventeenth 
century are also as yet in a state of confusion, which prevents 
anything like a search except at great trouble and expense. 
They are about to be calendared, when, of course, they will 
be easily accessible. 

The London Gazette, too, does not seem to contain any 
reference to the case ; and the log of the Terrible, Captain 
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• 

Timothy Bridge, which was " keeping guard on the Engineer 
at the Edystone" during the summer 'of 1696, and part of 
that of 1697, though containing frequent references to "the 
Stone," is silent as to the incident I am treating of. 

Probably another officer was in charge of " the Stone " at 
this particular time, for an Admiralty Minute thus reads : 

"28 June 1697, pm 
" Eesolved that Com' St Loe be directed to give an ace* how it 
happened that the Workemeu on the Eddystone were soe ill 
protected as y^ the Engineer was taken & carryed to ffrance by a 
small ffrench challoope." 

It would be interesting to read the inculpated Commander's 
explanation of the default; but that pleasure must be deferred 
until the various papers are assorted and calendared. And 
under the circumstances of the case, I trust the Association 
will consider that I have sufficiently proved both the fact of 
the alleged capture, and the real date of its occurrence. 

The question of the share which the French- king's 
magnanimity came into play, ip the speedy return of Mr. 
Winstanley, must still be left uncertain, though I hope I 
may yet have an opportunity of ascertaining the truth 
about it. 



AETS AND CEAFTS IN DEVON. 

BY J. PHILLIPS. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



Culture in Craft as well as in Art helps every one to enjoy 
those good things that are given us richly to that end, and 
by which we are so closely surrounded in Devonshire. This 
is being demonstrated by the Home Art Classes, or schools 
of handicraft that are springing up in various parts of the 
county, as well as in the classes of the Home Art and Indus- 
tries Association, that are spread over the whole of the 
United Kingdom : and as this movement extends it is well 
that we should note the development in Devonshire of such 
a far-reaching influence that must affect, not the labouring 
population alone, but the social relations of the whole com- 
munity ; and to mark well the steps that afe being taken to 
bring Science and Art to bear upon the every-day life of our 
country people, and to enlist their interest and sympathy in 
the endeavours that are now put forth to bring increased 
pleasure and comfort into their lives. 

This mission of the Arts and Sciences is not the one that 
most commends itself to all our distinguished professors of 
either Science or Art, and hence it is to the much wider 
circle of the comparatively unlettered in these matters that 
we must look for co-operation in such a work as this Devon- 
shire Society sets to itself. Nor do we look in vain; the 
prospect is distinctly bright. Here the harvest is ripe, and 
the labourers not few. 

The work of the Home Art and Industries Association, 
that has taken so admirable a lead, develops year by year 
with leaps and bounds ; and the Eecreative Evening Schools 
Association is engaged in similar work. It is true that both 
these Societies, centring in London, are ever crying out for 
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more help, not to maintain, but to extend their work; nor 
do they cry in vain. Year by year the army of volunteers, 
\vho belong to the wider circle of which I have spoken, 
increases, as does also their enthusiasm in their work. Amid 
the din of political and other strife there is arising a healthier 
tone, one of greater contentment, and of greater enjoyment 
of life; from a growing appreciation and use of the good 
things around us, given us for our enjoyment, and a grow- 
ing sympathy that is fostered by these societies between the 
cultured aud refined mind and the uncultured. 

The social enjoyment of which these Art and Craft schools 
become the centres in our village life is a notable feature, 
to which increasing importance is yearly being attached 
by the societies I have named. The results achieved by the 
Eecreative Evening Schools, of which the Princess Louise of 
Lome is President, are great ; the instruction imparted being 
made an entertainment. 

The means hitherto considered orthodox of offering science 
to working people, such as those adopted by Mechanics* 
Institutes, have not been found to answer their purpose, and 
hence they have drifted off into other channels, and they 
appeal to a totally different section of the community. 
Lectures, as ordinarily understood, can scarcely be presented 
in an acceptable form to our farm labourers ; and these are 
the people whom we desire, and, I say, whom we can attract ; 
and hence it becomes the special work of the Devon Arts 
and Crafts Society to engage their interest and sympathy. 
The means are simple, and easy of attainment, the " Plant 
and Machinery" inexpensive — the working costs covered 
by the earnings. The class in connection with the Working 
Lads* Institute in Torquay is worked on self-supporting prin* 
ciples, and is entirely taught by ladies. 

When an Art and Craft School is established in a village, 
it immediately becomes a centre of interest; the young people 
who when small were kept quiet with pencil and paper, 
and rejoiced at the pictures that sometimes came home from 
the market town, are noways loth to renew their acquaint- 
ance with Art under attractive and genial influences and 
surroundings. The boys and girls who in their extreme 
youth revelled in the making of mud pies, have their old 
instincts aroused by modelling in clay* 

In the schools with which I am particularly concerned, 
all our work is based on freehand drawing ; and we find that 
the best and most encouraging introduction that we can 
have to wood carving, is to first work out the design in clay. 
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We find the most useful and popular course of training to 
be first plain and coloured drawing, and then when the 
student can work out his own designs on paper, let him 
apply it to the wood, metal, or other material to be worked 
upon. 

It is becoming increasingly admitted, that elementary educa- 
tion is incomplete without some training of the hand and 
eye» and the work of such schools as I am advocating, is to 
make that training attractive and entertaining. The ultimate 
ends of this course are far-reaching. Political economists 
perplex themselves with the problem of the overcrowding 
of our large centres of industry, with the question of foreign 
imports, and with the starving of the land in our rural 
districts for the lack of labour. I am one of those who 
think that our boasted superiority in Art and Science is of 
small avail to us if it does not help us to the solution of such 
questions as these. 

I would not allow that the transplanting to our shores of 
foreign systems of education, or of training in handicraft, 
would meet our requirement ; the physical constitution of our 
labouring population, no less than their mental constitution, 
is opposed to the methods that may be applied in other 
countries* In England we could not tolerate conscription, 
but our Volunteer system is popular; and our system of 
training in handicraft may become equally popular by these 
means that, I say, are well within our reach. 

In the county of Westmoreland, the work of the Home 
Art and Industries Association has so far commended itself 
to the County Council, that a committee was appointed to 
consider what means could be adopted— *if any— to introduce 
it into every parish. 

The purpose of the Devon Art and Craft Society is to do 
this on purely self-supporting principles, and to bring to the 
work entertainment, as well as study, the one helping the 
other, the influence of both being refining and useful It 
has already been found that the promise of gain is not the 
most powerful inducement amongst our young people to 
attend our schools, and the organizing teacher of several 
similar schools in Westmoreland says that as their pupils 
advance, they display a disinclination to part with their 
work — at all events till their own cottages are suitably 
adorned with works of their own handicraft. 

But the purpose of the Society goes beyond this. It is 
designed to give men the faculties that training in the 
principles of Science and Art, as applied to handicraft, afiFord, 
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that they may be the better fitted for the demands of the 
new order that is arising throughout the country, and which 
the recent advances in Science and Art make imperative. 
The foreigner hitherto has been allowed to supply English 
demands in the minor arts while our own people lacked 
employment ; and these demands of late years have not been 
small, and they steadily increase. 

And what is the position that Devonshire should occupy 
in this important work ? In the advanced arts during some 
hundreds of years the position occupied by this county has 
been a prominent one ; and for the present, it was with some 
pleasure that I learnt a short while since from the Secretary 
of the Arts and Crafts Society of London, that Devonshire 
was the first county in which such a movement as this was 
in course of organization, although it was being contemplated 
in various other districts; and that while Glasgow moved 
bodily into their own Town Hall, the Exhibition held last 
year by the Art and Craft Society, in the New Gallery — ^the 
recent Exhibition in Torquay was the first of its kind 
organized and carried through in the provinces, and vied in 
extent with that held in Glasgow. 

This Art and Craft Exhibition, held in Torquay during the 
first week in May last, was the fourth annual Exhibition of 
our 'Kerswell Village Art Schools; and carried out by our 
village committeCj it completely answered its purpose and 
gave a great impetus to the movement in our neighbourhood, 
where work is being organized in a most encouraging 
manner, and many persons have placed themselves in train- 
ing for teachers of classes of handicraft. 

Now that garden allotments and small agricultural hold- 
ings are coming so much to the front, I recognize that 
something should be done in connection with such a Society 
as this to bring prominently before our rural communities 
the "principles of agriculture;" and there has also been 
urged upon me that there should be cookery classes in all 
our villages. I do not think in either of these matters 
ordinary means are of much avail. It is very difficult to 
find men who, as lecturers, can carry a purely rural audience 
with them, and make their points to be clearly "under- 
standed of the people." Some means have yet to be found to 
present the instruction we desire to convey, in such an 
acceptable and useful form that it shall be received and 
applied as readily as instruction in handicraft. Cookery 
classes have been established in many villages, with varying 
results ; what has been learnt in those classes, no doubt, has 
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been useful to young girls going to service ; but much more 
than that is aimed at, and yet unattained. Many of our 
labourers' wives and mothers know how to cook well, yet 
cook badly— so badly that men and boys, especially the latter, 
reject their food. Thus not only is it wastefuUy prepared, 
but largely thrown away by the lads, who, working from 
home, carry their dinner with them; hence the waste of good 
and nutritious food is very great, and I am led to conclude 
that we are not yet ripe for schools of agriculture, nor of 
cookery. But I doubt not we shall discover the most 
suitable form in which the desired instruction may be 
conveyed with greatest effect. In the meanwhile we are 
preparing the way; we shall presently have more cultured 
minds to deal with amongst our working people, who are 
rapidly learning to appreciate what they have hitherto 
despised ; and potent instruments towards this end are found 
in the village schools of handicraft, that the County Society 
seeks to promote. 

The object of this paper is to call the attention of the 
cultured members of this association to the work in the 
minor reaches of Science and Art that is going on in Devon- 
shire; and if it may so be, to inspirit some to actively 
promote it in their respective districts. 



NOTES ON THE PARISH OF EAST BUDLEIGH. 

BY T. N. BRUSHFIBLD, M.D. 
(Read at Bamstaplei July, 1890.) 



At the meeting of this Association, held at Kingsbridge, in 
July, 1877, Mr. P» 0. Hutchinson read a paper, entitled, "A 
Scheme for a History of Devonshire,"^ in which, after some 
remarks upon the unsatisfactory character of the existing 
histories of the county, and stating that as " one person's life 
is not long enough to enable him to gather and arrange and 
digest so vast an amount of materials as would be required 
to make up a comprehensive history of a large county like 
this," he advocated, in his own powerful way, the desirability 
of the histories of its separate parishes being written by some 
of their respective residents. In testimony of what could be 
done in this direction, he submitted to the meeting four 
goodly volumes of his MS. History of Sidmouth. I may 
add, that those who have had an opportunity of examining 
this work must acknowledge it to be one of the most im- 
portant contributions towards the history of Devonshire. 

Following out his idea, that parochial history is the true basis 
of such a work, but carrying it out practically in a much more 
humble manner, I now desire to draw your attention to some 
notes upon the parish of East Budleigh, and more especially 
on the present occasion upon its early or manorial history.* 

^ Trans. Devon Assoc, ix. 292-295. 

* I'd save reiteration in footnotes, the following works are referred to in the 
text by the number affixed to the author's name i 

Dr. Oliver (1) Monasticon Dioecesis Exoni&tisis, 1846. 

„ ( 2 ) Ecclesiastical A id iquities in DevoUy 3 vols, 1 839-1 842* 

„ (3) Historic Collections^ 1820. 
„ (4) History of the City of Exeter, 1861. 
T. RisBON (5) Survey of the County of Devon, 2 vols., 1714. 
Sir W. Pole (6) t>escr%ption of the County of Devon, 1791. 
*r. WEStcoTE (7) A View of Devonshire in MDCXXX., 1846. 
l)evonskire Domesday (8) published by the Devon. Assoc., 1884, et seq, 

E. Edwards (9) Exmouth arid its Neighbourhood, 1868. 
Rev. R. Polwhele (10) The History of Devonshire^ 3 vols., 1793-1806. 
D. & S. Lysons (11) Devonshire^ 1822. 
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Although occupying a somewhat prominent position in the 
map of Devonshire, the parish of East Budleigh remained 
for many centuries a very obscure one, making but little 
mark in the pages even of local history. Two circumstances, 
in widely different periods, have aided to bring it under the 
notice of the public. One occurred during the sixteenth 
century, as the parish in which one of the worthies of the 
county was born. The second belongs to our own time, the 
little village on its sea-board boundary having become during 
the present century a favourite resort of many who, during 
the summer months, seek a quiet, health-inspiring change 
from the atmosphere of large towns, with the additional 
advantage in the eyes of some, that its precincts have not as 
yet been invaded by the locomotive. 

Occupying a portion of East Devon, at the lower end of 
the valley of the Otter, in the deanery of Aylesbeare, and 
diocese of Exeter, it gives its name to the hundred in which 
it is situated. 

EAST AND WEST BUDLEIGH. 

Why the parish and the hundred should be designated 
East is obvious enough, there being a West Budleigh hundred ; 
but there is no parish in the latter bearing the same name. 
Why both have received the same appellation has not been, 
as far as I am aware, satisfactorily explained. It has been 
asserted that originally they formed one hundred, which was 
subsequently divided; but this is not probable, as the two 
are not conterminous. Until the fifteenth century, whether 
of manor, parish, or hundred, one name only appears iiji the 
records — Budleigh, without any prefix, the present East 
Budleigh. The following are a few examples : 

1. Dr. Oliver (1) quotes at length a charter (c. 1220) from the 
Otterton Cartulary, and in the appended list of witnesses is 
mentioned William de Hokesham, "tunc hundrede man de 
Budelegh " (252). 

2. In the reign of Edward I. "Abbas de Dunkeswell 
fiummonitus fuit ad respondendum domino regi de placito 
quod permittat homines thethinge sue de Coleton facere 
sectam ad hundredum domini regis de Buddelegh quam ad 
illud facere debet," &c.^ 

2. The lordship of the Hundred was, according to Dr, 
01iver(2) (ii 60), granted to Hugh de Courteuay,26 July, 1337. 
But the register of Bishop Stapeldon records an earlier grant 

* Placita de quo war. Edw. I., Rot. 40, quoted by Dr. Oliver(l), 897. 
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(1311) to the same nobleman; and as I believe it has never 
hitherto been printed, I give it here in full : 

''Litera ad capiendam seysinam Hundredi de Buddeleghe: Pateat 
UQi^ersis quod nos, Walterus, etc., facimus et ordinamus dilectos 
nobis in Christo, Henricum de Bokerel et Johannem Direwin, seu 
eorum alteram, Attornatos nostros eeu Attornatum, Senescallos 
nofitros seu Seneschallum, ad capiendum seysinam Hundredi de 
Buddeleghe in Comitatu Devonie, per Dominum Eegem nobis 
concessi cum pertinenciis suis, et tenendum dictum Hundredum, 
et ad omnia alia faciendum que pertinent ad promissa. In cujus 
rei testimonium has Literas^nostras vobis transmittimus Patentee, 
Sigilli nostri munimine roboratas. Datum apud Stookwille juxta 
Londonias, die Martis in Festo Exaltacionis Sancte Crucis (14 
Sept.) Anno Domini Millesimo CCC"*** undecimo, et Begni Eegia 
Edwardi, filii Eegis Edwardi, quinto." (fol. 63^)^ 

The earliest mention of two of this name, each requiring a 
special prefix, that I have as yet met with, is thus given in 
an Inquisition post mart. 

" 18 Edw. IV. No. 46 [=.1478-9] 

Georgius dux Clarencias atttndtis et Isabella uxor ejus. 
46 . . . Westbudley hundr' ) -p. , ,,5 
Estbudlegh hundr* i ^®^^^- 

In another Inquisition held four years later (22 Edw. IV., 
No. 31), the jurors found that Andrew HiUersden was at the 
time of his death seized of certain messuages and land, 
situated " in Hill next Exmouth, and that he held them of 
the King in capite by knight's service, and by finding for the 
King a bailiff to serve in the office of bailiff in the hundred 
of Eastbudlegh [in oflBicio ballivi in hundred de Estbudlegh]."® 

Polwhele(lO) made the singular, but untenable, suggestion, 
that " the parish of East-Budleigh itself might have been so 
called to distinguish it from Budleigh-Salterton " (218); but 
in doing so he overlooked the fact that the latter name was 
not used. until towards the close of the last century, while 
the former has been traced back to 1478, and may be even 
of earlier date. 

Although the name, both of the parish and the hundred, 
is found in records to be spelt in a variety of ways, the 
variations are less considerable than in the instance of 
many other place-names. It appears as Bodelie or Bodeltia 
in the eleventh century, and as Boddelig in the next one. 
We find Budele, Bodlegh, Budekgh, and Bvddelegh in deeds 

* For this transcript I am indebted to the Rev. F. C. Hingeston^Randoltth. 
3 Calendar, iv. (1828) 390. • Ibid, iv, 410. 
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of the thirteenth century, of which the present Bttdleigh ia 
but a slightly modified form. Of the origin of the name, 
and whether derived from the Saxon or from an earlier 
source, we know nothing; Polwhele(lO) has supplied us with 
two suggestions as to its meaning. He states, ''Budleigh 
seems to imply — * the place of springs ' ; from the number 
of springs or brooks running through every valley in the 
parish." (ii., 217.) While in ''a Saxon vocabulary" included 
in his History of Cornwall (vi. (1808) 66) he modified this 
rendering into '* a place on the stream." The basis of these 
coDJectures he does not mention. (Query, from A. S, buan, 
to dwell, and ea water ?) He alludes to several other fanciful 
derivations. The second portion of the word as it appears in 
Domesday — Bodelie — may possibly be the A, S, leag, leak, a 
meadow ; but the present condition of our philology of place- 
names is not sufficiently advanced to offer a conjecture as to 
the meaning of Bode, beyond the suggestion that it may be 
a patronymic. 

MANOEIAL HISTORY. 

Budleigh, a royal manor. 

The earliest notice of Budleigh we possess is contained in 
that wonderful territorial record, the Domesday Survey, as 
one of several manors that occupied the lower part of the 
Otter valley. The following is a translation of the account 
in the Exeter copy : 

"The king has a manor called Bodeleia, which King Edward 
held on the day on which he himself was alive and dead, and it 
rendered geld for half a hide. This can be ploughed by thirteen 
ploughs. There the king has sixteen villeins, and they have twelve 
ploughs, and he has there twenty bordars, and ten swineherds, and 
four serfs, and two head of cattle, and twelve sheep, and twenty 
acres of wood, and five acres of meadow, and a hundred acres of 
pasture. This [manor] renders ten pounds by weight, just as much 
as when Baldwin received it."^ 

The Exchequer copy agrees with this, but contains fewer 
details, and the name is given as Bodelie. 

We learn from this that Budleigh was a royal manor in 
the time of Edward the Confessor (and probably at a much 
earlier period), and was retained as such by William I. 
Baldwin held it from the king "in capite." Whatever his 
services may have been at the time of the Conquest — and 
history is silent as to the part he took in the battle of 
Hastings — they were well rewarded by the Conqueror, who 

^ Devonshire Domesday, (S) 12-3. 
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granted him "one hundred and sixty-four manors in the 
West of England, one hundred and fifty-nine being in the 
county of Devon, besides nineteen houses in Exeter, and a 
site within the walls to build a castle on for his own resi- 
dence, the government of the city, and the shrievalty of the 
county/'^ 

The Exeter Castle, the well-known Eougemont, was prob* 
ably one of the earliest erected by the Normans in England, 
to secure their conquests, and to overawe the inhabitants. • 
Baldwin occupies a prominent position in the early Norman 
history of Exeter and of Devonshire. 

When we begin to enquire as to the areal extent of the 
manor at the time of the Survey, we find the subject hedged 
with difficulties, owing to the uncertainty of its data, in 
affording us any evidence of definite measurements. 

The late Mr. J. B. Davidson wrote a " Note on the Mea« 
sures of Domeaday (especially as applicable to Devonshire)," 
in which this passage occurs: ** Throughout Domesday for 
Devon the hide is always reckoned as four virgates, and 
the virgate as containing four ferlings." (6) 

He then proceeds to show that, from an examination of 
entries relating to several Devon manors, the hide = 480 
acres, and the plough = 120 acres. On this reckoning, the 
Budleigh Manor contained the following productive acreage ; 

Acres. 

13 ploughs X 120 acres (representing the arable land) 1560 
Meadow ) [ 6 

Pasture > Areal measures given in Domesday, < 100 
Wood ) ( 20 

1685 



This would not include the balks or strips between the 
plough-lands, the road and trackways, building sites, or waste 
land. 

Now every manor consisted of two distinct portions, the 
lord's demesne, and the land held by the villeins (in villenage). 
Mr. Seebohm has satisfactorily demonstrated that at Hitchin, 
in Herts, the normal holding of a villein was a virgate, or 
yard-land of thirty acres, and of a bordar five acres. ^ Assum- 

8 The quotation is from The Conqueror and his Companions, by J. B. 
Planche (1874) ii., 41, where he is named "Baldwin de Meules," or **do 
Molis." Freeman {E?ceter (1887) 39) styles bim " de Moeles." 

* Freeman is of opinion that the forty-eight houses "laid waste [in Exeter] 
since King William has had England," recorded in Domesday , "were destroyed 
to make way for this castle." {History of Norman Conquest, iv. (1871) 162. 

1 The English Village Com^nunity (1884), 27, 97. 
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ing this to be equally true of the Devon manors, that of 
Budleigh would give the following result : 

Acres. 

16 villeins X 30 acres , , . 480 

24 bordars x 5 acres . , . 120 

10 swineherds . . . .1 

4 serfs .... none 

600 



This gives about three-eighths of the entire manor, appar* 
ently not an undue proportion. 

It is manifest that the half hide of Budleigh ( == 240 acres, 
according to Mr. Davidson), which paid geld, could not have 
represented the whole of the manorial estate; and we find 
many examples in the Surveyy where the actual hidage is 
stated, together with the smaller portion that was geldable. 
Mr. Eyton cites the cases of the two Cornish manors of 
Tregeland Liscarret, each containing twelve hides, of which 
in each instance only two hides paid geld.^ 

Unfortunately Mr. Davidson has himself shown that even 
in Devonshire the hide represented different areal measures. 
He draws especial attention to the hidage of Wodeberie, 
Sanford, and Bratone, as varying from 525 to 8100 acres to 
the Saxon hide, and adds, **In such instances as these, 
allowance must, it is presumed, be made for the increased 
area that had come into cultivation between the date of the 
Saxon assessment and the year 1086, when the survey was 
made." Apart, however, from the belief that his estimate of 
the acreage of an ordinary hide is excessive, he does not 
appear to take into consideration that the number of hides 
recorded in Domesday does not, as already pointed out, always 
represent the entire number included in a manor, but those 
only that were geldable. 

We learn from Mr. Eyton that for the whole county of 
Dorset the hide averaged 240 acres; but that it varied 
greatly in different manors, in one instance containing only 
eighty-four acres ; whereas in two provinces of Lincolnshire 
it was represented respectively by 500 and 1000 modern 
acres. No one has studied the measurements in Domesday 
more than he has done. It is therefore rather startling to 
find this passage in his work: '*In Devon and Cornwall the 
average Domesday hide is represented by still larger areas of 
, modern acreage ; and the Gheld-Hide, in some instances, by 
more than 10,000 acres."' 

« A Key to Domesday (1878), 6, 6, 9. ' Op. cU. 8, 12, I40, 
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But Mr. Davidson under-estimated the extent of a hide, if 
Sir W. Pole (6) be accepted as an authority; for in his 
description of Otterton he affirms, that " in the Conqueror's 
dayes [it] contained five hides of land, every hide contayning 
five plough lands, and every plough land eight score akers" 
(151); i.e., the hide =800 acres. He was, however, certainly 
incorrect as to the number of hides being five only, as a 
reference to the Devonshire Domesday (S) (277) will show that 
the number was fourteen.^ 

The "great diversity of opinions" on this subject, proved 
to be a puzzle to Sir Edward Coke ; and after due considera- 
tion he arrived at this conclusion: "I hold that a knight's 
fee, an hide or plowland, a yardland or oxgang of land, do 
not contain any certain number of acres." ^ This has received 
corroboration in modern days by Mr. Eyton, who has pointed 
out that most probably the hide was a unit of taxable value, 
and not a measured area. He states, "Doubtless it was 
originally intended, as a general rule, that the hidation set 
upon a manor should be a measure of its intrinsic value rather 
than of its extent,"® a view that appears to find general 
acceptation. 

ROYAL MANOR = PKESENT PARISH (?). 

When we ask the question, whether the royal manor was 
co-extensive with the present parish, it will be apparent, from 
the tenor of the foregoing remarks, that the Domesday Survey 
does not enable us to give a satisfactory reply. Other sources 
of information must be examined before we are able to form 
an opinion. One author attempts to cut the Gordian-knot by 
asserting, *' There is little doubt that originally all parishes 
were conterminous with single manors,"^ an assertion that 

* Dr. 01iver(2) makes the following singular statement in his account of 
Otterton Church : " I meet in a deed of the early part of Henry the Third's 
reign of a grant of 9 virgates of land in length, and 6 in hreadth, de la 
ffille, each virgate 18^ feet." (i. 133.) Now the virgate was an areal, not a 
linear measure ; and the assertion that it was equal to 18^ feet must be 
incorrect. The nearest modern approach to this is the rod, pole, or perch of 
16^ feet. It is to be regretted that in this, as well as in many other 
instances, the doctor omitted to give proper references. Very recently the 
Rev. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph has kindly supplied me with the following 
extract from a Winchester Court Roll, which serves to indicate that Dr. 
Oliver may have misread or misquoted the deed in question : " Johannes 
Chapellayn tenet i virgatam terre, continentem xxiiij acras, per perticam xvj 
pedum et dimidii. Unde quolibet acra est ad longitudinem xl perticarum et 
ad latitudinem iv perticarum." 

' Institutes (1684), lib. ii. sect. 95, fo. 69. 

' Op. cit, 10. On this point see Seebohm, op. cU. 38. 

' TouLMiN Smith, The Parish (1857), 547. Does ** conterminous" ade- 
quately express the author's meaning of being co-extensive (1) ? 
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may possibly be correct, but one which the author does not 
attempt to prove. 

It is possible that a consideration of some of the particulars 
of the modern parish may assist us in an enquiry. 

The parish of East Budleigh occupies the western side of 
the valley of the Otter, where it joins the sea. It is of an 
irregular square form, averaging two miles in length from 
north to south. It is widest at its northern end (2f miles), 
where the mother village is situated, and narrowest (IJ) at 
its southern extremity, the site of Budleigh-Salterton. The 
bay called by the latter name terminates westerly in a tongue 
of land called Straight Point, or in early maps Store Point ; 
and on the east by a reef of rocks, the Otter Ledge. (In 
the recently-published Ordnance maps this is termed Otterton 
Ledge, and the clifif at the entrance to the river, Otterton 
Head, and so designated in a few other maps ; the local, and 
I think the correct, term in both instances is " Otter,") This 
reef is in the parish, and we may use it as our starting- 
point for traversing the parochial boundary. From its 
eastern side to the Sherbrook ravine on the west, the sea 
coast forms the parish limit to the south, and occupies 
about a third of the bay. Ascending the ravine, the western 
boundary line — an exceedingly irregular one — passes north- 
ward to Woodbury Common, being in contact, in its course, 
with the parishes of Littleham and of Withycombe Ealeigh. 
It then passes to the east by a straight line across the com- 
mon (interrupted opposite the village of Yettington by a 
singular square encroachment, of which a brook forms one 
of the boundary lines. It dates probably from the period 
when the parish limits were definitely settled upon during 
the Anglo-Saxon period) to the Otterton and Exeter Eoad, 
near the entrance lodge to Bicton Park, and follows this 
road until within eight hundred feet of Otterton Bridge. 
Except at its north-west corner, where it joins the Lympston 
parish line for a short distance,, the whole of the north 
boundary is contiguous to that of Bicton. The eastern line 
is bounded by Otterton parish along its entire length. The 
first part of its course, as seen on the map, appears to be an 
irregular one. Apparently it follows the old line of the 
estuary along the former high-watermark, until near the 
Kersbrook Road, when it quits the west side, and by an 
arbitrary straight line crosses the mud banks (called in a 
plan of 1800 "the Eunney"), and for the first time touches 
and crosses the river near its mouth, to the rock at its 
entrance called Otter Point, and continues in the same direct 

6 2 
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line to the sea, from whence we started. A singular circum- 
stance attending the communication of this river with the 
sea may here be noticed. Its mouth from the Otter Point to 
low-watermark, a distance of about four hundred and fifty 
feet, occasionally changes its position. On the Ordnance 
map it is shown to be situated on the east side of the ledge 
or reef, and in the parish of Otterton; but occasionally, 
during the prevalence of gales from the south-east, the channel 
is closed up by an enormous amount of shingle, and a new 
one opens on the west side of the ledge, and it is then in 
Budleigh parish. This was the case in the early part of 
the present year. More recently south-westerly gales have 
caused the new channel to be filled up with shingle, and 
the river mouth once more belongs to Otterton.^ 

On reviewing this account of the boundaries, the first 
circumstance that strikes the attention is, that those of the 
south and east sides are more or less natural ones, and no 
great amount of change can have taken place with respect 
to them. Another element has to be considered in the other 
two. We have to bear in mind that the early Anglo-Saxon 
settlements were separated from each other by broad strips 
of forest or waste, the mark, public or folc land. Such, in 
the instance of the Budleigh one, would be required, for the 
reasons just noted, on the north and west sides only. For 
many years, especially in the less populous places, this border- 
land would remain unchanged, and would be employed for 
pasture, or for any other purpose for which it was capable, 
by the occupants of the settlement generally. By-and-by 
definite parishes began to be formed,® and portions of this 
waste territory would be gradually enclosed for the purposes 
of cultivation. This would naturally be effected along the 
north boundary of Budleigh (except at its western extremity), 
as the land was of much better quality than that on the 
west side, and none was obtainable on the other two bound- 
aries. It is probable that at the time of the Norman Survey, 
the strip of folc land had disappeared between the parishes 

* This alteration of the river mouth is entirely owing to the cause named. 
I have heard it suggested that it was owing to the embankment in the estuary 
limiting the intake of water, and so preventing the strong outflow that would 
tend to preserve the channel on the east side of the ledge. That this is 
incorrect is proved by the circumstance that in a plan made in 1808, and there- 
fore prior to the formation of the embankment, the river is shown to dis- 
charge itself on the west side of the ledge. 

* Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury (634-653) "divided his province into 
parishes, that so he might appoint particular ministers to particular congro- 
gations." (F. Godwin, Bishvps of England (1601) 10. 
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of Budleigh and Bicton, along the greater portion of the 
northern limit of the former. 

Although the amount of common land, on the west 
side of the pariah, is at the present time very large, it must 
have been much more extensive at the time of the Survey. 
As viewed on the map, the westera boundary follows an 
apparently erratic and irregular course. The following reasons 
may be advanced in explanation : 

1. Some of the lines answer to valley-like depressions, or 
to ridges, 

2. We know that mark trees "served the purpose of limita- 
tion and definition," and to cut or burn them was deemed 
an impious act in the pre- Norman period. On the Woodbury 
slopes of common land, any trees suitable for this purpose 
would be very few in number, but we may feel assured that 
they were so employed, and this will account for several 
sudden changes in the direction of the boundary line,^ In 
default of trees, any striking natural feature — a hill, brook, 
rock, etc. — would be employed. 

3. Acting on the give and take principle with the adjoining 
manors. To this was probably due the singular rectangular 
encroachment on the north boundary.* 

The present parish has an acreage of 3237 acres, 2 roods, 
11 perches. Mr. Davidson estimated the manorial land at the 
time of the Survey, and exclusive of waste, at 1685 acres, or 
one half of the present parochial area. From information 
kindly supplied me by Mr. E, H. Lipscomb,* I have ascer- 
tained that full three-fourths of Budleigh parish at the 
present time may be regarded as productive, and the re- 
mainder of waste or common land.* 

It may be ui^ed that some parishes contain several manors, 
as Budleigh certainly does at the present time; also that some 
manors extend into several parishes. Of this we have a 
striking instance in the village of Yettington, in the parish 
of Bicton, having formed a portion of the early Manor of 

' I am informed by an old reaident that serernl of the Ibtrb oak trees on 
the borders of the parish are kaoim as " boundary oaka." 

' The subject of boundary marks, as well as the causes of the disappearance 
of the folc land, is treated at ureal length in Kemble's Saxons in Eagiaad 
(1878), in the chapter on "the Mark," i. 35-53. 

' I take this opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of much assiBtAUCS 
fi-om him in the preparation of tbla paper. 

* The amount of arable land in the manor at Domesday n' 
Davidson's reckoniog, 1560 acres. In the year 1842 the parish contained 
(according to the Tithe Apportionmeitt Awarda) 170Si acres under plough, - 
amount cTidently reduced of late years by conreraian of poriioQa 
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Otterton, and coDtinuing to be so to the present day.* But 
these considerations do not affect the one point claimed, and 
which may fairly be inferred as the corollary of the preceding 
remarks ; viz., that the present boundaries of the parish of 
East Budleigh are probably almost identical with those of 
the royal Manor of Bodelie recorded in Domesday, and are 
limited by the various manors enumerated in that Survey. 
There was but one manor during the Saxon and early 
Norman period ; and it was not until the reign of Henry I. 
that it began to be divided into several estates. 



MANOR OF BUDLEIGH-SYON. 

The earliest reference to Budleigh, after the Domesday 
record, is thus reported by Eisdon(5) : 

** William the Conqueror gave this Manor to Robert Mount 
Chardon."6 

Like many authors of the period, Eisdon gives no clue to 
the source of his statement, and it is exceedingly difficult to 
prove or to disprove its correctness. It is asserted by no 
other author, nor can the name of the person to whom it is 
reported to have been granted be traced. No name approxi- 
mating it in character is included in the various copies of 
the Roll of Battel Abbey, given by Mr. M. A. Lower in his 
Historical Essays (257-277). Moreover, as the Domesday 
Survey was completed in 1086, at which date Bodelie (1) was 
a royal manor, and the king died in the following year, we 
may reasonably doubt the accuracy of Risdon's statement. 
If even the grant had been made, the manor must have 
soon reverted to the Crown. ^ 

We possess trustworthy evidence that the Manor of Bud- 
leigh was a royal one in the time of Henry I., for a portion of 
it was granted by that monarch to the Abbot of St. Michaers 
Mount "in periculo maris," in exchange for the manors of 
Wargrave and Cholsey, in Berkshire ; and these latter were 
bestowed by the king on the new Abbey of Reading, founded 

° There are some plots of land and messuages in Otterton and Budleigh 
that are now included in the Manor of Bicton. This appropriation belongs 
to a comparatively recent period. 

* ii. 83. In a MS. copy of Risdon's work in my possession the name 
appears as " Muntchardon," and in a marginal note as ** Monte Cardino." 

' We know that William I. gave the Manor of Otterton to the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Michael's Mount, Kormandy. Is it possible that Risdon 
confounded the two grants, that led to an error in his transcript ? 
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by him. Of the charter contaiaing this grant the following 
is a translation : 

*' Charter of the same [K, Henry /.] concerning the grant of the 
Churches of Weregrave and Cheals\ 

"Know that I have exchanged with the Abhot of Mount St. 
Michael and the Monks of the same place, their two churches 
which they have in Berkshire, in the Manors of Weregrave and 
Cheals', for 12 librates of land which I have given and granted 
them in Devonshire in the Manor of Budeleia, and know that I 
have given and granted these two churches to the Abbey of 
Reading and to the Abbot and Monks serving God there, in 
eleemosynary, together with the lands and tenths and all things 
belonging to the said church, and I desire and distinctly command 
that they hold them well and peacefully and honourably and 
quietly, as well and as honourably and quietly as they hold all 
other property of their church." 

A copy of the original Latin Charter, transcribed from 
Harleian MS, (1078, fo. 17&), is given in Appendix A.^ The 
copy of another document relating to this grant will be found 
at fo. 195 of the same manuscript, and is headed, "Land in 
Buddely given to the Church of . . ." Although designated 
a " Carta," the contents are more indicative of its being a 
petition to the Bishop of Salisbury, from the Abbot and 
Convent of St. Michaers Mount, Normandy, to request his 
active aid, to enable them to obtain possession of the land in 
Budleigh granted by the king. {Vide Appendix B.) The 
exchange " is recorded in the Cartulary of that Abbey, pre- 
served in the Public Library at Avranches. The MS. is marked 
*de Budeler (Budleigh)."'® This fully accorded with the 
fitness of things. The Abbey obtained land adjacent to their 
Manor of Otterton, while the Abbey of Reading became the 
possessor of manorial property in its own vicinity. The first- 
named charter, according to Mr. Reid, "must have been 
effected prior to the Foundation Charter " of Reading Abbey, 
vsrhich is dated a.d. 1125.^ 

Dr. Oliver (3) asserted that the Manor of Budleigh (with 
that of Sidmouth) was given to Otterton Priory by King 
John (143) ; but in his later and more important work(l) he 
added, that the " supposed grant " of this king " was probably 
a mere confirmation " (248). In a footnote appended to this 
latter remark, his friend, Mr. Sydney Smirke, drew attention 

^ With one slight variant, the translation adopted is that of Mr. H. J. 
Reid in his History of Wargrave (1886), 72. 
' H. J. Reid, Op. cit. 74. 
^ Op. cit. 72, and Appendix iv.-vi. 
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to the entry in Testa de NevUl, assigning the donorship to 
Henry I., of which the following is a transcript : 

** Eex Henricus primus dedit in puram elemosinam manerium de 
Buddelegh cum pertinenciis predicte abbacie in escambium ecclesie 
de Chausie quam idem Eex dedit abbacie de Eadinges quando earn 
fimdavit"(194). 

If this be compared with the copy of the charter of Henry 
I., already given in full, two variations will be noticed. 

1. There is no mention of the Church of Wargrave. 

2. The assertion that the king gave the manor— that is, 
the entire manor — to Eeading Abbey ; and this is repeated in 
all subsequent documents that I have been able to examine. 
Now the original charter states expressly that twelve librates 
of land in the manor ("in manerio de Budeleia") was the 
amount ; that is to say, a definite portion, and not the whole 
manor, otherwise there would have been no necessity to 
state the measurement. This is confirmed by the charter 
or petition of the Abbot, &c., of St. Michael's Abbey already 
quoted, and also by the abstract of a deed in the Otterton 
Cartulary, cited by Dr. Oliver (1) as follows : 

" Grant by King Henry [I.] to S. Michael's Abbey, of something 
(erased) in his manor of Budleigh, in exchange for the two 
churches de Walegravia et de Calsia, which he had assigned in 
free alms to Eeading Abbey." (No. 34, p. 257.) 

This act of Henry I. is the earliest authentic record we have 
of the division of this manor, the precursor of sub-infeudation. 

The term Zibrata terrce is found in old charters, &c.* 
According to Blount (Glossary, 1670), it contained "four 
oxgangs, and every oxgang thirteen acres." Modern autho- 
rities render it as "an estate in land worth a pound a 
year."^ Blount's measure would make the librates of Henry's 
charter equal to 624 acres, and this was less than half of the 
productive manor according to Davidson. 

Before continuing to follow the fortunes of the portion of 
the manor attached to Otterton Priory, a few moments may 
be devoted to the following notice of a deed in the Cartulary 
of that Institution, mentioned by Dr. Oliver (1) ; 

"Abbot Jordan, in 1195, grants to John de Boddelig twelve 
acres of land near the road between Otterton and Exeter, and the 
barton called Monbefurlong, Eent 5s. lid. per annum, for which 
John gives lOs. (money of Anjou) of a rent in the Avranchin." 
(No. 63, p. 258.) 

' It occurs in Liber Alhus (Rolls Ser.) i. 191-2, temp. Edward III. ; and in 
Liber Custuniarum {Ibid. ) i. 30, temp. Henry I. 
5 J. C. EwALD, Our Public Records (1873) 144. 
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This does not point out whether it was of land in the 
manor of Budleigh-Syon — that is to say, that section of the 
royal manor of Bodelie that was granted to and held by 
Otterton Priory, in trust for St. Michael Mount Abbey, 
Normandy, or of that portion of Otterton Manor situated in 
Yettington ; the two being separated from each other by the 
road alluded to. My own opinion inclines to the former, and 
it is possible that John de Boddelig derived his surname 
from the possession of this very land. 

All trace of the site of the barton has long since passed 
away, and the name is locally unknown. There can be little 
doubt that the present road represents, as to its line, the old 
one ; but the latter was most probably very narrow, and used 
by trains of packhorses, by which materials of all kinds were 
conveyed from place to place. Four packhorses are recorded 
in Domesday as among the possessions of the holders of the 
Otterton Manor, and it is but reasonable to believe that part 
of their services were engaged in conveying salt, of which 
large quantities must have been made at the manor, to 
Exeter and the adjacent neighbourhood. The proviso as to 
the rent, shows that John de Bodelig held some land in the 
vicinity of the mother abbey. 

The local interest of this deed is strengthened by the 
circumstance of its containing the earliest mention (1195) 
we yet possess, of a member of the Bodley or Budleigh 
family. That to place-names we owe a large proportion of 
English surnames is a well- recognised fact, and the present 
example bears out the statement of old Camden, that "every 
towne, village, or hamlet hath afforded names to families." 
Hence we meet with John de Boddelig in 1195, Jordanus 
de Buddeleghe in 1212, Johanne de Buddelegh in 1220, 
and David de Bodlegh in 1288.* The connecting pre- 
position de — the territorial de^ as M* A. Lower happily 
designated it— introduced originally by the Normans, was 
gradually omitted, and in the instance of the Budleigh 
family no example of its employment in the fourteenth 
century has yet been discovered.^ Many members bearing 
this family name were in existence in various parts of 
Devonshire and Cornwall during the fifteenth and succeeding 

^ Oliver, (1) 258, 122, 250, 461. 

' *' Stephen de Budleigh" is the first in the list of vicars of the parish 
mentioned by Dr. Oliver (2) (ii. 64). The date of his admission being July 
11th, 1261, must not be cited as an example of the original form of the 
surname, '* de Budleigh " having been added by the Doctor without authority. 
In Bishop Bronescombe's Begister (by Rev. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, 121), 
the name appears simply as Stephen (Stephanus.) 
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centuries. The illustrious Sir Thomas Bodley (1545-1613), 
the founder of the Bodleian Library, records that by his 
father's side he was descended "from an ancient family of 
Bodley, or Bodleigh, of Dunscomhe by GreditonJ'^ Of this 
family, according to Lysons, there were "six generations 
before 1620." (clxxxvi.) The parent stock evidently 
emanated from East Budleigh. 

In 1212 there was finally settled a dispute between the 
Priors of St. Nicholas, Exeter, and of Otterton, respecting 
the wood of Budleigh ("de bosco de Buddeleghe.")^ How 
the former obtained any rights in the Budleigh Manor is not 
very clear; possibly through possession of the estate of 
Bradeham,^ which had been granted to that priory by 
king John, not many years before — probably between 1201 
and 1207. {Ibid. 113.) The position of the wood in 
dispute is defined to be between the Daledich land, and 
the land of Jordan de Buddeleghe. The latter may 
have been the twelve acres granted to his predecessor 
John, by the Prior of Otterton, seventeen years earlier 
(1195.) The word ** bosco" (low Latin boscu-m), points 
out that it must have been a thicket of small trees, rather 
than of tall timber. 

There is a copy of a charter in the Otterton Cartulary, 
made between the years 1212 and 1220, by which Jordan de 
Toddewill exchanged some stalls or shops in the market of 
Sidmouth, and an acre of land, &c., with Henry, Prior of 
Otterton, for the meadow " de la bedelerie de Buddelege,"® 
and for all that which the Prior held in the moor of, to wit, 
the copse of hasel trees ("in mora de Buddelege, videlicet, 
corileto.")^ 

About the year 1250 "Jordan Toddewill" (probably the 
same as the one just mentioned) exchanged with Balph 
Uddewin, Prior of Otterton, some land and " a curtelage " in 
Sidmouth, and a messuage in the town of Otterton, for "two 

' Beliquice Bodleiance (1703) i. 

7 A copy of the original Latin agreement is printed by Dr. Oliver (1) (256). 
A translation of this is now given in Appendix C. There is a reference to it 
in the Otterton Cartulary, Ibid. 257. 

* Dr. Oliver (2) (i. 97) places this in Littleham parish ; but the Rev. "W. 
Webb, in his Memorials of Exmouth (1872) (2), suggests that he has 
probably put Littleham by mistake for Withycombe, in which latter 
parish there is an estate called Bradeham, but there is no such place in 
Littleham. 

^ **Bedellery, the same to a beadle as bailiwick to a bailiff— i.e. the 
extent or circuit of his oflBce." Blount's Tenuresy edited by W. 0. Hazlitt 
(1874) 415. 

^ Dr. Oliver (1) has printed a copy of the original Latin Charter, No. 10, 
p. 252. 
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ferlings of land in Bodelegh, saving the rent called 'gabulum';^ 
viz., 14s. 4d., payable quarterly in even portions/'^ 

In 1260 the entire value of the manor was £13 13s. 6d., 
the rent of the mill being 34s.* 

Up to this period the peace of the monks had apparently 
not been much disturbed by any serious attempt to dispossess 
them of the Budleigh Manor; but a foreshadowing of evil 
days was soon to commence. On 9 Edward I. (1280-1), 
William de Gyselham claimed, on behalf of the king, the 
manor and its appurtenances. The Abbot defended his right, 
and put himself "in the juryship of the country in place of 
the great assize of the Lord the King." (A copy of the 
original pleading will be found in Appendix D.) How the 
enquiry terminated is not stated. Probably after some 
pecuinary mulct or other arrangement the matter dropped, 
for, judging by the light of after events, the manor remained 
in the possession of the Priory. William de Gyselham had a 
kind of roving commission to make similar claims for the 
king of other manors, no less than eight other instances 
being recorded by Dr. Oliver. (3)^ 

The Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. (1288-91) contains the 
following entry in the list of temporal goods belonging to 
the Prior of Otterton (Otritone) : 

" Ee redd it u de Eoddeleghe et molendino viij marc, et dimid *' 
( = £5-I3s.-4d.).6 

The year 1332 must have been an anxious one for the 
Prior and Monks, as official investigations were then held, 
with an evident view to dispossess them, if possible, of the 
whole or of a portion of the manor, but apparently with a 
similar result to the attempt of the previous century. The 
details appear in three documents of that year. 

1. The first inquiry was taken at Exeter, June 2nd, 1332 
(vide Appendix E, 1), and, from the contents of the third 
document, was evidently due to the act of the Koyal Escheator, 
in seizing for the king a portion of the manorial estate. As 

' FerUng=& furlong. Oabulum=a. kind of head rent. 

' Ibid. 257. Dr. Oliver (1) mentions in the list of priors at page 248, 
William Uddeunn; but in his earlier work (3) names him Ralph UrSUrvrin^ 
p. 143. 

* Ihid. p. 256. In the same writer's Eccles. Antiq. of Devon (ii. 61), the rent 
of the latter is reported as £1 133. 4d. 

° In addition there are seven other claims in which his name does not 
appear, v. Index under **Giselham." 

° Bp. Bronescombe^s JRegister, by Rev. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, 474. 
Vide also Oliver (1) (465), and in his earlier work (3) (146). In tne latter 
it is headed, ** The Taxatio of Edward I. ; " and Otterton appears as Otrinta 
and Otrintona (145). 
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the result of it, the jurors affirm that the Prior of Otterton 
did not appropriate ** one ferling of land in Buddelegh which 
Nicholas Passag held of the feofiTment of Thomas Erode;" 
and had not alienated eight acres of land to Nicholas Herand, 
both portions having belonged to the manor "without in- 
terruption of time," since it was granted to the Abbey of 
St. Michael's Mount. 

2. The next inquiry is dated July 17th, 1332 (vide Appendix 
E. 2). It consists of an order from the king to the treasurer 
and barons of the Exchequer, to ascertain "by what services" 
the manors of Otterton and Budleigh, acknowledged to have 
been conferred upon the Abbey by " former Kings of England, 
were held before that gift." 

It is no matter of surprise, from what has been already 
stated, that they were unable to give a reply. They however 
found evidence in confirmation of the gilt in frankalmoigne 
of the Otterton Manor to the Abbey by William I., and of 
that of Budleigh by Henry I. It is of further interest in 
testifying to the high value set upon the Doviesday Record. 

3. The third, a Close Roll, is dated July 27th, 1332, only 
ten days later than the previous document (vide Appendix 
E. 3), and is remarkable for containing the history of the 
seizure of the lands in question by the Escheator, on behalf 
of the kinir, and the peremptory directions of Edward IIL 
to restore them to the Abbey. ^ 

A copy of the original Latin Roll has been printed by Dr. 
Oliver (1) (249, 250), and there can be little doubt he 
transcribed it verb, et lit. from Dugdale's Monast. Anglic, vi. 
pi. ii. (1830), 1034.^ He could not have taken it from the 
Roll itself, as when collated with it a serious omission is at 
once evident. The following paragraph has to be supplied 
between the words " Montis Sancti Michaelis et," and 
" dedit," on the eleventh line from the bottom of the docu- 
ment, as it appears, at p. 250 of his work : 

"Quod Rex Henr primus dedit in puram elemosinam dictum 
Manerium de Buddele cum pertinenciis predicte Abbatie in escam- 
bium ecclesie de Chausie quam idem Rex." 

Unless this be added to Dr. Oliver's version, he is made to 
state that William I. founded the Abbey of Reading, whereas the 
completed document shows Henry I. to have been the founder. 

' It will be noticed that the amount of land in this Roll is stated as two 
ferlings, while in the inquiry of June 2nd (Appendix E. 1), it is recorded as 
one terling and eight acres. May these have been the same two plots 
mentioned in the deed of 1250 ? Vide ante. 

" Dr. Oliver's work was not published till 1846. 
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Nearly a century elapsed before the manor again came into 
notice, and was attended with a new phase in its history. 

From the time of Edward I. in 1285, it was customary for 
the English kings, during their Continental wars, to seize 
upon and to appropriate the funds of the alien priories ; that 
is, of those priories in England that belonged to foreign 
abbeys, returning them after a time to the ecclesiastical 
authorities; presumably, when their pecuniary difficulties 
were of a less pressing character. For instance, we learn 
from Eymer that Edward III., on February 4th, 1327, 
restored "to the prior of Newport Paynel [Pagnel] and 
sixty-four other alien priories their lands in England, seized 
on account of the war in Aquitain."® The enormous 
expenses of the war with France led this king to tax his 
people to an unusually great extent, especially in the article 
of wool, which at that time was largely exported to the 
Continent. *'The campaign of 1339 brought with it a 
crushing debt; that of 1340 proved yet more costly."^ It is 
therefore not a matter of surprise that he did not limit 
himself to appropriating the funds of abbeys only, but 
extended it also to parochial livings, of which Dr. Oliver (2) 
cites the following instance at Otterton, in the list of vicars : 

^^ Thomas de Gatewtck, 7th September, 1339; patron kiDg 
Edward III, *Ratione Guerre.*" (i. 134.) 

The accession of Henry V. to the throne in 1413 was the 
advent of a great change to take place in the history of these 
establishments. An " Act for suppressing the Alien Priories," 
of such as were not conventual, i.e, were entirely dependent 
on the foreign abbeys, was passed in the second year of his 
reign. 2 This was a short time only before the outbreak of 
the war with France, which culminated in the battle of 
Agincourt on October 25th, 1415. It was not followed by 
any act of restitution, such as had taken place during the 
reigns of his immediate predecessors.^ 

The next portion of the history of the manor carries us 
into Middlesex. In the early part of the year 1415, Henry 
V. " founded within his manor of Isleworth, in the county of 
Middlesex, a convent of Bridgettines, giving it the name of 

» Hardy's Syllabus, 238. 

^ J. R. Green, History of England, i. (1881), 412. 

' A copy of the Act, in Norman-French, will be found in J. Nichols* 
Account of the Alien Priories (1779), ii. 211-216. 

^ Some other reasons for their suppression are entered into by J. J. 
Jusserand in his English Wayfaring Life - (translated by Miss Tonlmih 
Smith), edition of 1889, p. 122. 
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Syon in reference to the holy mount,"* the site of which is 
now occupied by Syon House, the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland. The first stone of the convent was laid by 
the king himself on February 22nd, 1415, " in the presence 
of Richard ClifiTord, Bishop of London;"* and in the royal 
charter of endowment, dated March 3rd of the same year, it 
is styled, " The Monastery of St. Saviour and St. Bridget of 
Syon of the order of St. Augustine."® On April 20th of 
the following year (1416), and fourth of his reign, the king 
by another charter granted towards the maintenance and 
support of the new religious house, the possessions of several 
of the recently suppressed Alien Priories, including amongst 
others " the priory of Oberton, otherwise called the priory of 
Oteryngton, in the county of Devon, to the Alien Abbey of 
St Michael in Periculo Maris belonging."^ The manor of 
Budleigh, as belonging to Otterton Priory, was now trans- 
ferred to Syon Monastery, and from this time was known as 
the manor of Budleigh-Si/on, 

As far as the mention of thei kings is concerned, there is a 
singular mistake in the record of the Otterton Manor, as 
given in the following extract from the work of Sir W. Pole 
(6) (151), and adopted by Polwhele (10) (il 229) : 

" In kings Henry four tyme, by Act of Parliaaient, this land 
w*^ all other in alien's hands, was removed into the kinge's hands, 
and was by kings Hsnry VI. givsn unto the howss of Syon." 

From what has been already stated, it is certain that these 
two proceedings occurred at the instigation, and during the 
reign, of Henry V. His son, Henry VI., confirmed the 
charter during the second year he occupied the throne 
(1423-4), and it was further confirmed by Edward IV. in 
1461-2.8 

In a complete survey of all the manors, &c., belonging to 
the monastery in the year 1492, the gross value of that of 
Budleigh is entered as £16 3s. 9Jd., "the clear value not 
certified."* In a valuation of the same monastery made in 

* G. J. AuNOiEE, HUtory of Syon Monastery (1840), 21. 

* ArchoBologiUj xvii. (1814), 327. 

• AuNGiER, Op. cU, 27, from Rot. Cart. 2 Henry V., p. 2, m. 28. 

7 Ibid. 33, from Sot. Fat. 4 Henry V., m. 22. Dr. Oliver (1) (248) reports 
the date as April 20th, 1416, but this is incorrect ; the Mot. Pat. points out 
that it was in the fourth year of the king's reign, and this commenced on 
March 21st, 1416. 

^ A copy of the Confirmation Charter of Henry VI. is printed in 
Aungier's work, 39-51. 

• From a document printed in Lysons* Environs of London, iii. (1796) ^^' 
Dr. Oliver (2) (ii. 61), records the amount as though it were the clear valu^j 
and gives no authority for his quotation. 
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1534, "Eents and farms in Budleigh" are recorded as worth 
£13 Is. 9Jd., and perquisites of courts £2 Ts. 9d., while 
among the reprises or tees to be deducted, we find is. " to 
the bailiff of Budleigh."^ 

The suppression of the English monasteries in 1539, 
brought to a final conclusion the ecclesiastical history of 
Syon, with all that pertained to it; and the manors of 
Otterton and Budleigh, " with all their rights and privileges 
and royalties, and the patronage " of three church livings, 
were, in 1540, purchased by Eichard Duke, "for the sum of 
£1727 4s. 2d."2 . Mr. Duke was Clerk of the Court of 
Augmentation at the time he effected the purchase. The 
amount of land he thus acquired was 5400 acres.* In a 
valuation of "the late monastery of Syon" in the latter 
year is the following entry: 

'* Otterton and Budleigh manors, ^o answer, because they are 
granted to Richard Duke." * 

In the year 1779 this manor, " with the rest of the local 
property of the Duke family," was sold for £90,000. The 
purchaser, however, being unable, though much disposed, to 
fulfil his contract, failed to complete it (Polwhele(lO), ii. 231). 
It was, however [so states Dr. Oliver (2)], "finally purchased, 
September 24th, 1785, by Denys EoUe, of Bicton, Esq. . . . 
for £72,000 *' (i 133), and forms a portion of the extensive 
RoUe Estate. 

The printed description of the entire property occupied 
seventeen folio pages, with a title-page, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy : 

"Survey and particulars of the Manors of Otterton, Budleigh- 
Polslow, Budleigh-Syon, Colaton Rawleigb, Duke's Colaton, Dotton, 
and Powersheys, alias Hays, in the County of Devon : which will 
be sold in fee, in one lot, by Mr. Gullett, at a public Survey to be 
held at the Hotel in Exeter, on Friday the 8th Day of January, 
1779, at Four o'Clock in the Afternoon. 
" Exeter : Printed by B. Thorn." 

According to this Survey, the " Manor of Budleigh-Syon, 
otherwise Lower Budleigh," or "the Lower Manor," as it 
is termed in the Presentment Book, consists of 172 acres, 
situated on the east boundary of the parish, and includes the 
two lower portions of the village. It is noteworthy that the 

1 Valor EceUsiastieus (26), Henry VIII. 

' FoLWHELB (10), ii. 230, where, in a footnote, is given a transcript of the 
first portion of the original Latin grant. 
^ Bicton MunimerUs, quoted by Edwards (d), (121). 
^ AuNGiBR, op. cU. 452, quotea from *' Minister's Accounts, 32 Henry VIII." 
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posessions of Otterton Priory extended to both sides of the 
estuary of the Otter, of which, therefore, they had the 
complete control. 

The following paragraph from Eisdon's work (5) may be 
noticed here ; 

"The first of Henry VL [1422-3] Walt&i* Algood granted to 
Robert his Son all his Lands, which he had m Salheme^ within 
the Manor of Budleigh, in the presence of John Morik^ Thomas 
Strange, and Robert Drake." (ii. 85.) 

The site of this cannot be identified, although the name 
Sallierne is very suggestive that Salteim, or Salterton, may 
have been intended. The family of Algood, or AUgood, 
must have been of some local importance, for, according to 
Pole (6) (153), the Manor of Daldich was held by a member 
of it in the time of Henry VIII. ; and in the same reign 
John Allgood gave "an estate called AUgoods" to the 
parish, from whence a small annual sum is derived "for 
repairing [or beautifying] the church, and the relief of the 
poor."^ 

MANOR OF BUDLEIGH-POLSLO. 

According to Sir W. Pole (6) — 

" The priory of Polsloe had heere a manner called BunnELEGHE, 
after the dissolution sold unto St. Clere of Tudwell, and by 
Gabriell St. Clere sold unto Thomas Forde, of Bagter, Esq. and 
by him sold unto S' John Popham, K*, Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench, and from him descended unto S' Francis Popham 
his Sonne." (152.) 

Although the manor is thus reported to have been twice 
sold, it continued in the possession of members (direct or by 
marriage) of the same family. The mother of Thomas Forde 
was daughter of Gilbert St. Clere, and his wife was second 
daughter of Lord Chief Justice Popham.^ His great uncle, 
John Foorde of Ashburton, had married as his third wife the 
widow of Gilbert St. Clere ; while a daughter of his by his 
first wife married John St. Clere. It was probably this 
intimate alliance with the Budleigh St. Cleres, that led to 
the arms of the Ford family being carved on one of the 
bench ends in the parish church,* The manor, at a sub- 

' PoLWHELE (10) spells this Saliemet ii. 218. 

• Report of the Council on the Charities of Devon^ i. (1826) 176. 

7 John Ford, the dramatist, was Thos. Ford's second son. Lord C. J. 
Popham presided at the trial of Sir W. Ralegh in 1603. 

8 Vide Visitations of Devon, by Lieut -Col. Vivian, 349-50. 




Anns of S' Clere Fdmify, carved oaLench-end, 
East Budleigh Church, 
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sequent period, became one of the possessions of the Duke 
family. 

Dr. Oliver (2) states, "the Benedictine Convent of St. 
Catharine of Polslo, had ... a Manor in this Parish, and 
the Patronage of the Living" (ii 61), but he makes no 
allusion to this manor in the description of Polslo Priory in 
his Monasticon ; or in his Historic Collections ; and according 
to Edwards (9) " this manor, or moiety of a manor, together 
with the rectory of Budleigh, belonged to Polslow Nunnery, 
from a date which is not recorded until its dissolution" 
(118). Accounts, evidently taken from Pole's work, appear 
in the pages of Polwhele (10) (218), and of Lysons* (11) 
(86). None of these authorities refer to the source of theii 
information. 

No clue to the early history of this manor has yet been 
obtained. There is no allusion tp it in the Taxatimi of Pope 
Nicholas IV., or in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII., 
where some notice of it would most assuredly be found, had 
it belonged to any ecclesiastical establishment. While, on 
the other hand, some land and tenements at Boystock, in the 
next parish of Withycombe Ealeigh, are mentioned in each of 
these lists.* 

Pole is regarded as such a trustworthy authority, that we 
cannot help feeling assured his statements were based on 
documentary evidence examined by him. In partial corrobo- 
ration of his account may be mentioned first, that in an 
Inspeximus of 4 Elizabeth (=1561-2), kindly shown me by 
Mr. Dawson, it is alluded to as " Vpper Budlegh alias Bud- 
legh Polsloo"; and secondly, that in the copy of a general 
rate made in 1600, preserved in the Commonplace Book of 
this parish, and to be paid " by all such as hold any lands 
w*^in the pishe," is the following entry : 

" Eichard Chambs for S' John Pophams Land • iiij**." 

The same rate contains these also : 

" John Merricke for LuUidge . . , xiiij<* 

The same for his house in Polslow . . . ij^." 

"LuUidge" is within the present manor of Budleigh. 
Polslo, in the second line evidently refers to the same 
manor. On these data it is difficult to understand how the 
manor could have been an ecclesiastical one, as its name 
suggests, and as the statement of Pole would lead us to 
believe. Whence then did it obtain its name of Polslo? 

9 Tw^e also Oliver, (1) 164. 
VOL. XXII. T 
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The answer involves some reference to the parish church. 
We have satisfactory evidence that the patronage of the 
living was conferred upon Polslo Priory, near Exeter, at a 
very early period, by a charter (which escaped the notice 
of Dr. Oliver) of 2 John =1201. This "granted and . . . 
confirmed to the Church of Saint Katherine beyond Exeter,^ 
and to the nuns serving God there," a certain manor, together 
with "the Church of All Saints in Budleigh [Budele] with 
all its appurtenances," given by the King (John) when 
Earl Moreton [Moretaine], during the lifetime of his father 
Henry II. ^ The date is not stated, but it must have been 
previous to 1189, the year in which the latter died. (This 
charter was further confirmed 14 Hen. III.) It contains no 
allusion to the Budleigh Manor, but the charter confirms 
"all other alms which are or which may be reasonably 
given to them as well in churches as in things and worldly 
possessions," and is therefore wide enough to include the 
manor in question, if already in their possession. There is 
no confirmatory evidence at present known of the correct- 
ness of Pole's statement, that the Manor of Budleigh-Polslo 
was at that or at any subsequent period possessed by them. 
The patronage of the church, however, remained with them 
until the Dissolution of the religious houses. Failing any 
evidence to prove its correctness, yet it may be suggested 
that the name of the Priory was attached to the manor in 
the immediate vicinity of the church, to distinguish it from 
that which at first was possessed by the Otterton Priory, and 
subsequently by the Syon Monastery. 

Coming down to a later period we have ample evidence of 
there being a manor of Budleigh-Polslo, and of its being 
distinct from the rest of the local manorial estates.* 

In the " Survey and particulars " of the estates belonging to 
the Duke family advertised for sale in 1779, to which 
attention has already been directed, " the manor of Budleigh- 
Poleslow, alias Higher Budleigh " (now forming a portion of 
the Eolle Estate), is stated to consist of 881 acres, 150 of 
which were comprised in Hayes Wood. It included a large 

^ Bp. Tanner, in Notiiia Monastica (1787, not paged), under "Devonshire, 
xxxix.," as weU as under "Exeter xix.,'' has described two Benedictine nun- 
neries of St. Katherine. Dr. Oliver (1) has satisfactorily demonstrated that 
they were one and the same, 162. 

* Although the document belongs to the history of the Parish Church, 
its present interest is so great that it is now printed in extenso. Fids 
Appendix F. 

^ Incorrectly asserted by Lysons (11) (86) to be now called Budleigh- 
Polstow. 
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portion of common land. Mr. Lipscomb informs me that all 
that portion of the parish above the principal bridge to the 
north, and nearly all west of it, belongs to the manor. The 
residents call that section of the village above this bridge 
the "town" or Higher Budleigh, while the other two are 
termed respectively Middle and Lower, or Nether Budleigh. 
For another important fact in the manorial history I am also 
indebted to Mr. Lipscomb. The Court Leet and Court 
Baron of these two manors were regularly held every year 
until 1884,. each manor having its own jury. In the year 
following a notice was issued to the effect, that "the 
necessity for summoning a jury for the business of the Eolle 
Estate Manor Courts having almost passed away, owing to 
the lapse of nearly the whole of the life-lease property," the 
courts would in future be held once in two years, or be 
discontinued altogether "as occasion may require." None 
have since been held, and it is probable that they will not be 
revived. Circumstances and needs change as time rolls on, 
and so we have to record the cessation of a custom in our 
Budleigh manors, one of the highest importance to the 
tenants. 

The Muniments preserved in Bicton House have been 
kindly examined by the Hon. Mark Eolle ; and Mr. Dawson 
(Messrs. Frere, Forster, & Co., of Lincoln's Inn Fields), has 
looked, over a number of early documents relating to the 
Eolle Estate, without, however, discovering any that threw 
light upon the pre-Eeformation history of this manor. 



MANOR OF TIDWELL. 

This manor is situated in the centre of the parish, and is 
intersected by the main road from Budleigh to Exmouth. 
"Todwell, or Tudwell," writes Pole (6), "possessed by 
thinhabitants of y* name. The first of w*^^ y* I find was 
Jordan de TodwiUa" (152.) This was probably the same 
individual whose name appears in several deeds contained in 
the Otterton Cartulary between the years 1214 and 1223;* 
in two of which (as already pointed out) is recorded that he 
exchanged some property situated elsewhere for land in 
Budleigh. Evidently the place-name was the origin of the 
family patronymic. The same family "possessed it for 
divers descents." William Todewill, the sixth in succession 
from Jordan, "maried unto John St. Clere, of w®^ name of 

* Oliver (1), 250 251. 
2 T 
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St. Clere seven succeeded each other," ^ and so the manor 
passed into the possession of the latter family. 

On September 9th, 1448, Bishop Lacy® gave a license to 
Eichard St. Clere and his wife Isabella ("Eic5 Sender & 
Isabelle") for divine service to be performed in their 
mansion " de Todewyll." 

"The last of this race at Tidwell was Gabriel St. Clere, 
who {as I haue herde) after that he had wasted his Estate 
with to much hospitality began to ruinate his house selling 
awaye timber stones and glasse affirming that neither hee 
nor his posterity could psper as longe as one stone stodd 
vppon an other of that house where soe many sinnes had 
byne coiriiitted, I write not this vppon a hare report hvi 
from the affirmance of them that heard the Gent^ himself e 
^eake yt^^ 

Pole (1) declares he "did counterfeit lunacy" (152), as 
an explanation of the act of destruction, but it was more 
probably due to actual insanity. That the St. Clere family 
was in its day an important one, is shown by its possession 
of the Tidwell manor; by its being able to purchase the 
Budleigh-Polsloe property at the period of the Eeformation ; 
and from the evidences contained in the parish church. In 
the latter, the two principal pews were occupied by members 
of the Ealegh and of the St. Clere families. That at the 
north side of the east end of the nave by the former,^ and 
the one to the south by the latter. Each of the two bench 
ends of the St. Clere pew is carved with the figure of an 
heraldic angel, beariug a shield with the arms of the family 
— a sun counterchanged (tinctures not shown). Other bench 
ends contain the same arms quartered with those of the 
Courtenay, Yarty, and Chiverston (?) families. 

Under "Kersbrooke" in the Parish Commonplace Book, 
"Gabryell St. Clere of Tod well Esqr.," is recorded to have 
"paid vij^ towards a general rate made in 1600. Eichard 
Duke Esquyre for hayes " paid a similar sum. These were 
the two highest amounts paid by single individuals towards 
the rate. 

By marriage with the heiress, the manor came into the 

« Pole (6) 162 ; Westcote (7) 240. ^ Begister ii., fo. ccc»>. 

' RiSDON (6), i. 33-4. The quotation is from a MS. copy of his work, 
already noticed as being in my possession ; the portions in italics are 
additional to the printed versions of manuscript copies of Risdon's work. 
Davidson reports — **as many as sixteen, more or less perfect, are believed to 
exist in various libraries, public and private." {Bihlioth. Devoniensis, 3.) 

^ Described in "Notes on the Ralegh Family." Trans, Devon Assoc, xv. 
166-8. 
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possession of the Arscot family, and the event is thus 
recorded in the Visitation of Devon in 1620 :® 

" Humph. Arscott (2) of = Margerie, d. & h. of Gahriell 
West Budley living 1 620.1 St. Cleare of TudweU in com. Devon." 

The house was rebuilt by them, and Pole (6) records, " is 
nowe the dwelling howse of their sonne." (153.) This would 
be Charles Arscot, whose name is mentioned in the Parish 
Commonplace Book as living 1625-32. It remained in the 
occupation of this family until the early part of the 
eighteenth century. An advertisement for the sale of ** the 
Manor of Tudwell-cum-Budleigh " appeared in the Post- 
master (Exeter paper) of June 23, 1721. It was purchased 
about the year 1730 by "Mr. Walrond, a barrister, who built 
a new house [the present one] on the estate." (Lysons (11), 
86.) Afterwards it became the property of the Edye family 
(by marriage with the heiress of John Walrond), from whom 
it was purchased by Lord Eolle for £10,000, in 1832.2 It 
consists of 263 acres of land, with the manor-house and 
other buildings. 

The mansion, now called Tid well Barton (and sometimes 
Tidwell House), is a substantial square one of the early 
Georgian period, and is occupied by the tenant of the 
neighbouring farm. It does not contain much of interest. 
In the entrance-haU are several portions of old carved oak, 
removed from the farmhouse belonging to the manor, taken 
down a few years since. There can be little doubt they 
belonged originally to the mansion erected by Humphry 
Arscot in the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
testimony of this is a very beautiful specimen over the 
present fireplace, and from its importance it probably 
occupied a similar position in Arscot's mansion. Its centre 
is occupied by a coat of arms, surmounted by a crest, and 
surrounded by a mantle. All the tinctures are preserved. 
The shield bears the arms of the Arscot family (per chevron 
az. and erm., in chief two bucks' heads caboshed or, with a 
crescent on a mullet in chief). Upon this is a shield of 
pretence of the arms of the St. Cleres, impaled with those of 
the Courtenays and several other families. These were the 
arms of Humphry Arscot and of his wife, the heiress of the 
St. Clere family. There is also preserved an old ceiling 

8 By F. T. Colby, Harl. Soc. (1872), 9 ; Westcote (7), 490 ; Vivian, 
Visitations, 20. 

^ He was one of the Churchwardens in 1617, his colleague being "Ric. 
Duke Esquyre." * Infn. of Mr. Lipscomb. 
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pendant, decorated with several heads, and also reported to 
have been of the ornaments of the same mansion. 

In a field in front of the house is the " Tid Well," thus 
described by Eisdon(5) : 

"Here is a Pond or Pool maintained by Springs, which con- 
tinually welm and boil up, not unlike that wonderful Well in 
Darby shire which ebbeth and floweth by just Tides, and hath given 
Kame to Tidesioell, a Market Town of no mean Account. These 
Springs are so warm as when all other adjoining are frozen, they are 
free from Ice in the coldest Weather that is, in which Seasons 
abundance of Fowl flock hither, to the no little pleasure and 
Profit of the Place." (ii. 84.)8 

The springs, three in number, are situated in the land, 
immediately in front of, a short distance only from, the house. 
The appearance of two of them, enclosed by stone-work, 
presents a very close resemblance to that of many holy 
wells. The third one rises in a small pond, and has no 
stone boundary or artificial construction of any kind about it.* 
Mr. Lawrence, the occupier of the farm, informs me that all 
the low land in their vicinity was formerly very boggy, but it 
has been converted into fair meadow-land by a system of 
deep drains, which carry the water into the neighbouring 
mill-dam. He believes that since this was carried out less 
water has flowed from the springs, although as much as 
formerly apparently finds its way into the dam. Some idea 
of the large volume of water that is poured into the latter 
may be formed from the circumstance that a direct line from 
the principal spring to the mill wheel measures about 500 
yards. The amount flowing from the open springs is still 
very great, but it does not "welm" and boil up^ in the 
manner described by Eisdon, nor does it present any appear- 
ance of ebbing and flowing, possibly from diminution of its 
volume. On June 7th of the present year I found its 
temperature was 58° F., that of the surrounding air being 
70°. This would probably be about its uniform temperature 
during the year. Mr. Lawrence informed me it was com- 

• The second portion of this quotation is identical with the description of 
Westcote(7) (240). Both are dated about the same period (1630). But 
Risdon probably was the copier, if Westcote's statement that a member of the 
Arscot family showed him the spring be correct. 

^ This is the one shown in the recently published Ordnance Map. The 
other two are omitted. 

' In Halli well's Dictionary , ** Walme, welme, Anglo-Saxon, a bubble 
or boiling ; walming^ boiling," apparently from welm^ wylm, heat, Anglo- 
Saxon. Risdon in another part of his work stiates, ** Out of certain pits in 
the moors of this parish [in North Devon] brackish water whelmeth torth." 
(ii. 340.) The word is now obsolete. 
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paratively warm in winter, and so its temperature would 
appear to be, as it would then be much higher than that of 
the wintry air.^ 

The name of the place is generally attributed to this 
spring or well, being apparently tidal. Thus Polwhele (10) 
asserts, " Its etymon is generally referred to a well on this 
estate, which ebbs and flows like the tide." (ii 218.) And 
Dr. Oliver (1) evidently favoured this derivation, as in a 
footnote of explanation of "Toddewill" he states, "Now 
Tidwell ; i.e., Tide-weU." (252.) 

But the present "Tidwell,*' as a place name, is com- 
paratively modern. It is not in the pages of Pole and 
Westcote, although it is so spelt in Eisdon's work. In the 
parochial accounts it appears as Todwell in the seventeenth 
century, and not as Tidwell till the eighteenth. The earliest 
form of the word is Toddewill, Toddville, Todeville, Tudevill, 
Tudwill ; and these do not corroborate the assertion that the 
modern form denotes either tide or well. Both will and well 
are certainly Anglo-Saxon terms for a spring. On the other 
h^nd I. Taylor asserts that ville, willy and well are cognate 
terms for an abode. "^ If the derivation of the first syllable. 
Tod, Tud, or Tid, could be explained, that of the second 
would be comparatively easy. If the latter be of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation, then the first would most likely have 
sprung from the same. Tod = a fox could not have been the 
meaning, as that is a Scandinavian term.^ A substantive 
from the Anglo-Saxon verb to-don, to divide or separate, 
might be suggested. All these statements may serve to show 
the difiBculty of assigning an origin to place-names. 

MANOR OF DALDICH. 

The Manor of Daldich, or Dalditch,® occupies the centre of 
the parish on the west side. As in the instance of the 

* In We Donkeys in Devon (1885) (7) Miss Gibbons relates a carious 
anecdote in testimony of this. Pole records a report, that **a dead man, 
booted and spurred," with '*the boanes of diverse children," were found in 
one of the ** fish ponds." (153.) If such existed they were probably situated 
in the vicinity of the present open spring. 

7 Words and Places (1878), 332. 

* "The arms of Todd" are "three foxes' heads couped." Notes and 
Queriesy 6th S., viii. 113. 

* Another of this name, according to Pole (6) (131), was in Luppit parish, 
also termed Saldich by Risdon (5) (ii. 68) ; and the same author afl&rms it to 
be an alternative name for Dawlish — ** the Mannor of Daldich, or Dawlish " 
(259) — but this is probably incorrect. Mr. Davidson, in his Early History 
of Dawlishf points out that its early name was Doflisc. {Trans. Devon 
Assoc, xiii. (1881) 107.) 
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previous manor, we are first made acquainted with the place- 
name through its adoption as a surname by its possessor. 
According to Pole (6) (153), "in Kinge Henry 3 tyme Roger 
de Daldich was lord thereof," but there is evidence of a 
slightly earlier date of possession. In Appendix C is a copy 
of a document, to which reference has been already made 
in the account of the Budleigh-Syon Manor, in which some 
property in that manor is described as being " as far as the 
wood of Eoger de Daldich," and the name of the latter 
appears as one of the subscribing witnesses. This deed is 
dated 1212, four years prior to the accession of Henry III. 
Apparently the same individual held Wiscombe, in the parish 
of Southleigh, of the Abbey of St. Michael, Normandy.^ 
He had four daughters, heiresses. One of them, " Agatha 
de Pole^ . . . gave her part unto twoe of her younger 
sonnes, John and Will^m de Pole, w^^ named their part Pole- 
hays after their name."^ Pole (6) 153. 

The following note is appended by Pole (6) 153 to his 
description of Poerhays : 

" There is also a small manner y* lieth in Budlegh, belonginge 
unto the f amy lye of Courtenay, of Powderham," 

and the suggestion is made by Ly sons, (11) ** perhaps this is 
the manor of Dalditch" (86). No mention of such is included 
in their various possessions enumerated by Ezra Cleaveland 
in his History of the Courtenay Family (1735) ; nevertheless 
the following will show the correctness of Lysons' remark : 

" Inquis. p.m. 20 Edw. I. No. 38 (=1291-2.) 
Hugh de C.urtenay 
Eofes Herraon(?) tenet de eodem Hugone . . . | carucat 
terre in Daledich . . . per servicium dimid feodi unius milit 
et valet tenementum illud per annum xx^" 

There is no evidence to show whether this holding was 
the same, or part of the same, manor as that of Eoger de 
Daledich; most probably it was, as it certainly assists to 
fill up a void in its history. 

We learn from Dr. Oliver, (2) that "on 12 Oct. 1381, 
Bishop Brantyngham authorized the Vicar of Budleigh to 
ofiiciate in St. Leonard's Chapel ' de Dalediche ' " (ii. 61) ; 
and according to an entry in Bishop Lacy's Eegister (iL fo. 
cxiv.) the licence was continued in 1435. 

1 Oliver (1), 252, 257 ; Pole (6), 142. 

* Her husband was Radus de Pola. Vide Visitation of Devon (1620), 212. 
^ Represented by Pulhayes Farm adjoining, and to the south of, Lower 
Budleigh. 
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The manor "descended from Tooker unto Algood, and 
from Will°^ Algood, anno 34 Kinge Henry 8 [=1542-3], unto 
Margaret, daught' of Will*m Algood, wief of Edmund Len- 
thall. ... At last, M'. Antony Copleston (father of M'. 
Antony Copleston, of Upton Pyne) purchased the same." 
(Pole (6), 153.) In 1793, according to Polwhele,(10) ii. 220, 
it was "the property of Gilbert Cowde." Lysons(ll), in 
1822, records its possession by Mr. Hurder of Newton Bushell, 
" who inherited [it] from his uncle the late Mr. Sleep." It 
now forms a portion of the Eolle estate, having been pur- 
chased during the last few years of Mr. Franks. 

According to Hooker's Survey of Devon, drc, 1600, the net 
dues payable to Queen Elizabeth by " Daididtch," amounted 
to lis. 4d. (MS. quoted by Edwards (9), 125.) 

The earliest mention in the parochial books is contained in 
the following entry taken from the list of churchwardens : 

"Jo : Cooke & Jo : Stoke Deputies for hayes & Daldich 1583." 



MANOR OF HAYES. 

The small manor of Hayes is situated at the north-west 
angle of the parish.* "Bartholomew de Poer held it in 
Kinge Henry 2 tyme." (Pole, (6) 153.) 

The family of Poher or Poer was of " Breton origin, assuming 
the name of a place in Cornouaille, which became a vicomt^." 
Several members (including Bartholomew) are mentioned in 
the Otterton Cartulary.^ One of the deeds in the latter 
relates the termination of a remarkable dispute between the 
Poer family and the Abbey of St. Michael, Normandy, 
respecting some land in Otterton. The land was ceded to 
the Abbey, while Henry, the prior of Otterton, was to pay 
Eobert Poher (ten shillings sterling) " decem solidos sterling- 
orum," and to Eoger le Poher (also de Poher in the same 
deed) half a mark of silver.^ Walter le Poer was in the 
service of King John, and was Sheriff of Devon, 6 Henry III. 
(=1222).'' It continued in that family under the name of 

* I believe it to have been a manor, although in a former article, I had 
expressed a doubt whether it should be so considered. ( Vide Trans, xxi. 322. ) 

5 Oliver, (1) 11, 248, 250-2. 

* The deed is printed in full by Dr. Oliver (1) 251-2. There is an abstract 
of it in English in Risdon, ii 86 ; and a Latin one in my MS. copy of the 
latter work transcribed apparently from the original document. 

7 E. Foss, Judges of England (1870) 520 ; but Pole, (6) 92, asserts it was 
in the *' 7 & 8 yeere " of that King = 1223-4. 
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Poerhayes, until it passed by marriage into that of Duke 
**in the reign of Richard II.,"® William Duke of Sherborne 
having married Cecilia, daughter and heiress of Roger Poer. 
It continued in the same branch of this family until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when it was sold by its 
possessor, George Duke of Cossington, to his grandnephew, 
Richard Duke of Ottery St. Mary (he had married Matilda, 
daughter of Roger White of that place), the original pur- 
chaser of the Otterton and Budleigh manors, &c. Through 
his brother's children it ultimately fell into the possession 
of John Heath, who adopted the name and arms of the 
Duke family in 1775. He died a few years later, and the 
manor with the rest of the estates of the Duke family was 
purchased by Mr. Denys RoUe in 1785.® In the "Survey 
and particulars " of the property " Powersheys, alias 'H.eLjs" 
is specially mentioned as one of the manors. 

It retained the name of Poerhayes long after it belonged 
to the Dukes ; and though subsequently it was occasionally 
termed Dukeshayes, it has been generally known during the 
last three centuries as Hays^ or Hayes, and this is the name 
under which it is invariably recorded in the parochial records 
as far back as 1583. The manor-house is one of the well- 
known historical residences in Devonshire, from having been 
the birthplace of Sir Walter Ralegh, and to which allusion 
has already been made, in several papers, in the Transactions 
of this Association. 

Owing, apparently, to some of the difficulties attendant 
upon the explanation and description of the various manors, 
or sub-manors, of Budleigh, from the imperfect accounts of 
them that have descended to us, Pole (6) was led to express 
this opinion : 

** It seameth their [was] only a royaltie, and had rents reserved, 
for y* divers had manors and lands in the same place." (152.) 

Polwhele (10) affords us no assistance in the enquiry, his 
account being mainly taken from the works of Pole and 
Risdon. He makes the curious assertion, "the manor of 
Polsloe, to which Budleigh is subservient" (ii. 218), one not 

8 Lysons, (11) cxciv. 

• These particulars are taken from a MS. pedigree of the family kindly 
lent me by the Rev. E. H. Duke, vicar of Monk Fryston, Lumby, South 
Mil ford. They agree with that of Pole, (1) 153, except in the latter stating 
that ** Richard Duke, a citisen of Exceter," married the -daughter of Roger 
Poer, instead of William. The pedigree differs in several important points 
from that contained in Vivian's Visitations of Devon^ 311-314. 

^ It appears under this name in Christ. Saxton's map of the county, dated 
1575. 
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corroborated by any other writer, nor is it likely to be 
correct, as it would imply that the manor of Budleigh-Syon 
was secondary to that of Budleigh-Polsloe — the estate of a 
large and important Abbey like that of St. Michael's Mount, 
Normandy, subservient to that possessed by the small Priory 
of Polslo. 

Dr. OUver (2) mentions the two principal manors (ii. 
60-1), and in a foot-note in his larger work (1), Mr. Sydney 
Smirke states ''there was, . . . and perhaps still is, more 
than one manor of Budleigh " (248). 

From the statements and evidence already adduced, we 
may fairly conclude that originally, during the late Saxon 
and early Norman periods, there was a single royal manor of 
Budleigh ; and that this by various charters, and subsequent 
processes of subinfeudation, was cut up into smaller ones, so 
that at the present date we are able to point out that the 
parish contains five small manors. 

MANORIAL MILLS. 

There is another collateral proof of the existence of five 
manors. In England during the early and mediaeval periods, 
when the food of those who tilled the land and resided on 
the manorial estate was supplied by the produce of that 
land, one of the rights claimed by every lord of a manor 
was that all the corn of his tenants should be ground in his 
mill, for which certain dues in money or kind would be paid. 
It is easy therefore to understand that the possessor of a 
mill would be a valuable appendage to any manor, and that 
it held a foremost place in the list of manorial claims.^ 

Moreover, one of the earliest acts of the lord of a newly- 
formed manor would be to erect a mill. Accordingly we are 
prepared to find that each of the five manors in the parish of 
Budleigh had, included within its own domain, a separate 
mill. The following is an account of each. 

1. Budleigh'Syon, — According to the lease book, " a water 
griest mill called Thorn Mill" (disused during the last ten 
years), occupied a prominent position in Lower Budleigh on 
the Otterton Eoad. Being placed at the bottom of a hill the 
mill-wheel was enabled to be an over-shot one, i.e, was 
supplied with water from above ; all the rest of the 

' In the Charter of 1201, printed in Appendix F, among the appur- 
tenances claimed for the manor of *' Wypleaeton'* are included, "all other 
liberties and free customs and quittances ... in waters and mills [in aquis 
et molendinis.]" 
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manorial mills having under-shot wheels moved by the force 
of the stream. As already pointed out, it was mentioned in 
1260, and from the amount paid for its rent, Dr. Oliver (1) 
remarked it "must have been valuable." It is frequently 
alluded to in the parish accounts of the seventeenth and 
and eighteenth centuries. 

2. Bvdleigh'Polslo, — The mill is situated in Higher Bud- 
leigh, adjacent to the south-west angle of the churchyard, 
and apparently in the oldest part of the village. The leat 
conveying the water to it has been formed by a deep cutting, 
and presents a very romantic appearance. 

3. Tidwell, — The mill is placed in the narrow Kersbrook 
Valley, a short distance only (1300 ft.) from the springs — the 
origin of the brook. Is frequently mentioned in the parish 
accounts, the earliest as "Todwell Mill" in 1599. 

4. Daldich, — The site of the mill is in the narrow valley 
at the edge of the common land. During the last century it 
was known as Amory's Mills, and according to entries in the 
parish books, much difficulty was experienced in collecting 
the church rates from the owners. 

5. Hayes. — The mill is about half-way between the parish 
church and Hayes Barton, where the stream from the vicinity 
of the latter unites with that from Yettington. Eeceives 
frequent mention in the parish accounts, the earliest being in 
a rate of 1600, thus entered "John Willes of Hay Myll." 

There are a great number of entries relating to the various 
mills in the parish books of the last two centuries, but a 
large proportion of them appear under the names of the 
occupiers, so that their identification is not always possible ; 
thus "John Leye for the Milles" is recorded in 1600, but 
which mill is intended is doubtful. 

It will be apparent from a review of the foregoing 
accounts of the various manors, that they were of three 
widely different classes. 

1st. The original royal manor held as a fief of the king, 

2nd. The manors of Budleigh-Syon and Budleigh-Polslo 
occupying a large portion of the parish, and each holding its 
manorial court every year to within the last decade. 

3rd. The smaller manors of Tidwell, Daldich, and Hayes, 
of* which we possess no records of manorial courts or 
customs, although each had its own mill. In the opinion of 
some antiquaries they should scarcely be considered as 
manors ; the evidence given will, I think, favour their claims 
to be so designated. 
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PAKOCHIAL HISTORY. 

Beyond the accounts contained in the description of the 
manors already noted, we possess but little knowledge, or 
even indication, of the ordinary life-history of the parish 
down to the period of the Eeformation. Yet the very position 
it occupied at the mouth of a large estuary — at one time an 
important haven; itself a royal domain during the Saxon 
and early Norman periods ; the site of an early Church, and 
in the vicinity of a well-known Priory — are circumstances 
that lead us to believe, that many important incidents occurred 
within its boundaries, which have remained unrecorded by 
the pen of the chronicler. Domesday brings under our 
notice one phase alone of manorial life, the agricultural; 
but we can scarcely doubt that at the coastline dwelt fisher- 
men and salt-makers, and that the haven was frequented by 
ships. That we have reasonable grounds for such a belief is 
borne out by the contents of an important document that 
has been preserved, and although the occurrence related in 
it bears date nearly three centuries after the Norman Con- 
quest, it is the earliest account we yet possess of the ordinary 
history of the parish. It contains the copy of a petition of 
the inhabitants of " Buddelegh " to King Edward III., in 
1347-8, and of the reply of the Privy Council. It is in 
Norman-French, and the following is a full translation of it : 

Petitions in Parliament 21 & 22 Enw. III. No. 33 [=1347-8.] 

** The inhabitants To our Lord the King and to his Council 
of Budleigh show his poor people of the town of Budleigh, 
[Buddelegh] in the County of Devonshire, which is of the 
ancient demesne of our Lord the King, and which is situated upon 
the high sea. That whereas the said people are charged with the 
constant watch upon the sea against the enemies of our said Lord 
the King, and also the said poor people are destroyed by the said 
enemies, who have taken from the said town upon the sea three 
ships and twelve boats, in which ships and boats were one hundred 
and forty-one men of the richest merchants and mariners of the 
said town since Easter last past ; of whom some were killed, others 
taken and imprisoned, some ransomed, and the others remaining 
in prison, have nothing wherewith to pay their ransom by reason 
that their goods were so taken from them; the which people 
thus killed, taken, and imprisoned, and thus deprived of their 
goods were wont to pay the greater part of the tenths of the 
said town, wools, and other collections granted to our Lord the 
King; and the others who were left have been so grievously 
distrained and charged by the collectors of the tenths and wools 
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aforesaid that some of them aie going begging, and the others are 
on the point of quitting their lands and tenements, so that the 
people aforesaid cannot in any way pay the said tenths and wools 
according to the assessment made upon them before this time, as 
more fully is found by an Inquiry taken by virtue of a Commission 
made thereon by the Council of our said Lord the King upon their 
grievous plaint, and returned into Chancery, whereby the said 
people pray that it may please his Majesty in his mercy to com- 
mand the Chancellor that upon the said Inquiry returned before 
him, the said poor people may be taxed in such a way that they 
may not be altogether destroyed. 

" Answer. It seems to the Council, if it please the King, that it 
would be a great mercy to diminish the tax, by reason of such 
great and horrible destruction made of the people and ships of the 
same town, as is found by the Inquiry taken thereon by the 
Commission of the •King, and returned into Chancery, And 
by reason of such great destruction it [the Council] is of accord 
that they should have respite from the demand made upon them 
by wools and tenths until the Close of Easter [i.e., the first Sunday 
after Easter], so that in the meantime they may proceed towards 
the King in order to have his good will in the matter.*'* 

Some additional particulars of this capture are related in 
a Patent Koll of 21 Edw. III. A transcription of the 
original document [in Latin] is given in Appendix G. 

A careful examination of these transcripts will show them 
to contain several matters of important historical, as well as 
of local, interest. The period itself was one of the most 
eventful in English history. The great battle of CreQy had 
been fought on August 26th, 1346 ; while Calais was taken 
by the English on August 4th of the year following. During 
the next year England itself was visited by the Black Deatl^ 
*' the most terrible plague the world has ever witnessed," and 
more than one half of its population was swept away by it. 
According to Stow, it " first beganne in the Townes and Ports 
joyning on the Sea coasts, in Dorcetshire, where, euen as in 
other Countries, it made the Country quite voyde of inhabit- 
ants, so that there were almost none left alive. From thence 
it passed into Deuonshire, and Somersetshire."* 

It was about the centre of these events that the Budleigh 
catastrophe took place, as one of many acts of reprisal on 

• Rot. Pari. ii. 213. An abridgement of the document will be found in 
Sir N. H. Nicolas's History of the Royal Navy (1847) ii. 99. 

* Annales (1631), 245. Dr. Oliver (4) gives an account of its disastrous 
effects in Exeter and elsewhere. The most complete description of its ravages 
is that of Dr. J. F. C. Hecker, in Epidemic of the Middle Ages, translated by 
Dr. B. G. Babington (Sj^d. Soc. 1846. ) 
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the part of the French, for the English invasion of their 
country. The Patent EoU is intermediate in point of time 
between the presentation of the petition, and of the reply 
to it. In consequence of such presentation, the Council 
directed three leading Devonshire men — John de Ealegh. of 
Beaudeport, Eichard de Brauncecombe, and Thomas de H61- 
brok — to hold a proper Inquisition, in which they received 
the following special direction : " Having arrived at the said 
town you shall survey it, and the state of the men of the 
same in order to have better information thereupon," From 
the two documents we learn that the capture was made some 
time after Easter 1347, then came the petition, followed by 
the order for the enquiry, dated Nov. 28 (21 Edw. III.), 1347. 
The decision of the Council is notified as being of 21 and 22 
Edw. III., i.e,, after Jan. 25, 1348. These data show that 
the act took place about seven months after the battle of 
Cre9y, and four months before the capture of Calais. The 
Inquisition was held several months after the latter event, 
and the reply of the Council could have been a short time 
only prior to the outbreak of the pestilence. A copy of the 
Inquisition has not been found, but its purport is summarized 
in the latter testifying to the calamity not having been 
exaggerated in the petition, and recommending that certain 
taxes should be remitted. 

The loss of three ships, twelve boats, and one hundred and 
forty-one men " of the richest merchants and mariners " of 
the town of Budleigh, must have been a terribly severe blow 
to the mercantile community of that place; one which needed 
a considerable period before its effects could be eflfaced, if 
indeed it ever properly recovered from it. 

It has to be borne in mind that in the fourteenth century 
England was the great wool-producing country of Western 
Europe, and that the ordinary revenues of the king, as well 
as a considerable portion of the pecuniary aid he received for 
carrying on his French wars, were mainly derived from the 
taxation of this material. The transport of wool to the 
Continent employed a large number of ships, and by them 
wine and other foreign produce was brought back to England. 
At that period the Otter estuary formed a safe haven for 
trading ships, wherein to receive or to discharge their cargoes; 
and as it was prohibited to pay English money for goods 
purchased abroad, the merchants resorted to barter ; and no 
doubt many shiploads of wool were exported from the 
Budleigh haven, to be exchanged for the produce of conti- 
nental countries. It was on a return voyage, probably from 
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Spain, that the capture of the Budleigh vessels and men 
took place. From the particulars contained in the two 
documents, we find that the capture of the vessels occurred 
at sea, probahly on their return voyage from the Continent 
laden with merchandise; and that some hard fighting must 
have taken place, during which several Budleigh men were 
killed. From the statements of historians we have little 
doubt that the capture was effected by some of the Calais 
privateers, who at that time committed many depredations 
on English shipping. Thus we learn from Stow that in 1338 
"certain Pyrats," after threatening to attack places on the 
Kentish and adjoining coasts, " sailed about to the hauens of 
Cornewall and Deuonshire, doing in all places much harme 
to the fishermen, and such ships as they found unmanned 
they fiered. At length they entred Plimmouth Hauen, 
where they brent certaine great shippes, and a great part of 
the towne." Again in 1340 "certaine French pyrates," after 
an unsuccessful attack on the "He of Wight . . . sayled 
thence toward the coasts of Deuonshire, and comming to 
Teignmouth, they set fire on the Towne and brent it vp : 
from thence they sayled towards Plimouth."** 

Bearing all this in mind, we can better appreciate the 
following remarks of the historian, J. E. Green, on Calais 
being taken by the English : 

"No measure could have been more popular with the English 
merchant class, for Calais was a great pirate-haven^ and in a single 
year twenty-two privateers from its port had swept the Channel."® 

That some of the Otterton inhabitants also possessed ships 
in the same century, may be inferred from a statement of Dr. 
Oliver (2), that in an agreement made in 1317 between the 
Vicar of Otterton and the Prior, to the former was assigned, 
amongst other items, "the tithes of fishing by such parishioners 
as have no ship or ships; for if they have, then the tithe of the 
fishery or traffic to belong to the Priory." (i. 134) We are 
unaware whether they incurred any loss similar to their 
neighbours.^ 

The document quoted, bears ample testimony to the im- 
portance of Budleigh as a shipping port, prior to the piratical 
invasion. The haven was the place to which all the wool 
produced in the Otter Valley would probably be conveyed, 
from whence to be shipped abroad. If this view be the 
correct one, the Budleigh merchants were great wool-traders. 

« Op, cit. 235, 237. • History of England, i. (1881) ii. p. 423. 

7 There is an " Anchor field *' in the parish of Otterton, and near the 
bridge where, according to tradition, an anchor was found imbedded. 
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We meet with no further record of the place until the 
time of John Leland, the antiquary. His Itinerary was 
compiled between the years 1530 and 1540, from which the 
following is extracted : 

" Oterton a praty fischar Toun standith on the Est side of the 
Haven about a Mile from Otermouth, 

" And on the West side of the Haven is Budelegh right almost 
against Oterton : but it is sumwhat more from the shore then 
Oterton, 

*' Lesse then an Hunderith Yeres sins Sbippes usid this Haven, 
but it is now clene bamd. 

" Sum caulle this Haven Budeley Haven of Budeley Town. It 
was also *caullid Saltern Haven.'"® 

So that, according to Leland, the haven was practicable for 
ships, that is to say, for trading-ships, to a later period than 
the year 1430, but that in his day it had become impractic- 
able for them (was ** clene barrid "). 

With this decay of the haven, and the shipping interest 
transferred elsewhere (there is reason to believe it was 
moved to Exmouth), Budleigh must have gradually become 
of less importance. 

From twenty to thirty years later in the same century — in 
the year 1553 — Mr. Eichard Duke, the recent purchaser of 
the Otterton property, received contributions "towardes the 
makyng of Ottermouth Haven ; " i.e., to remove the im- 
pediments of mud and sand that had accumulated within it, 
and which had prevented ships from entering it. The in- 
formation relating to it reaches us from such a novel source, 
and the manner in which the contributions were raised is so 
singular, that, owing to its local interest, I cannot refrain 
from giving an extended account of it. 

In 2 Edward VI. "a Commission was issued to enquire 
into the quantity and value of chnrch furniture throughout 
England, and to forbid their sale or misappropriation." As 
this failed in its object, another Commission was issued in 
1552, under which ** enquiry was made upon oath, as to any 
loss which had occurred, by the removal or misappropriation 
of church goods, to the dififerent churches, since the In- 
ventories of 1549 were made."^ From the labours of this 
second Commission we learn that, since the date of the first 
inquiry, the parishioners of Sidmouth, Otterton, and East 
Budleigh, had contributed a bell from each of the parish 

8 iii. (1769) 70 ; fol. 41 of Leland's MS. 

" T. North, CMirch Bells of Lincolnshire (1882), 23-25. 

VOL. XXII. U 
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churches towards the repairs of the haven. As one of them 
was valued at £10, it is conjectured that each of the others 
was of equal value. As the contrihution appears to have 
been a voluntary one, it is not very clear why Sidmouth 
should have rendered any aid. The only bond of connection 
between the three parishes was that, as manors, they all 
belonged to the Abbey of St. Michael's Mount, Normandy, 
until the period of the Dissolution.^ In addition, East Bud- 
leigh gave the sum of £25, part of the proceeds of the sale 
of a large silver cross taken from the church, and which 
realized ^£45, the balance being devoted to the purchase of 
"a pece of ordynannce called a slynger."^ 

We are unacquainted with the results of Mr. Duke's 
endeavours to improve the haven ; but whatever was effected, 
the relief could have been only of a temporary character. 
Nature was then, and stiU continues, the process of gradually 
silting up all the havens and roadsteads along this portion of 
the English coast. In his Britannia, published in 1673, E. 
Blome notes : 

" Sidmouth, seated on the Sea-shoar, a small Fisher-town^ which 
formerly, before its Haven was cho«iked up with sanda^ (as are 
Siaton and Bvdley near adjoyning) was also a good Port Tourn^ 
and of some account." (84.) 

Nevertheless, within the Otter estuary, along certain 
channels, and at high water, large boats laden with stones 
collected on the coast between the mouth of the river and 
Ladram Bay, were able to make their way to Bancley or 
Bankley, on the west side of the estuary, situated at the 
bottom of Bankley Lane (still called by that name) about a 
mile from the sea, and be discharged there, as late as 1778, 
the landing place being sometimes designated 'Bankley 
Ground.' The following entries are transcribed from the 
Churchwardens* accounts : 

"1664. It™ for ii boates lade of Stones att hauen 

mouth . . . . . 2 12 

For carrige of the saide stone from bancley 

to the church yeard . . . .116 8" 

" 1778. Paid Mr. Bartlett for his Boat to bringing of 

Stones . . . ..020 

Paid for Drawing the same from Bankly .0 5 " 

We have evidence that small craft were able to use the 
harbour to a still later period. In an enquiry instituted by 

^ In 1552 that of Sidmouth was retained by the Crown. 
' Copies of the original entries are given in Appendix H. 
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the Admiralty,^ some of the witnesses affirmed that in the 
first decade ot" the present century the estuary accommodated 
small yachts; that vessels with coal could go as far as the 
'runny' lime-kilns (situated on the east side of the river; 
there were two of them, the most distant being a little over 
half a mile from the mouth of the river) ; and that stones 
for wall-building were collected from the ledge, and taken in 
boats carrying from three to four tons "up the river to 
Bankley Docks/'* 

In 1812 a large plot of land, amounting in the aggregate to 
upwards of 160 acres, was reclaimed from the estuary by 
means of an embankment. This commences on the west 
side opposite the Granary, passes more or less obliquely to 
the west bank of the river, which it follows until opposite 
the commencement of Otterton Park, and adjacent to the 
spot marked on the new Ordnance Map, " Highest Point to 
which Ordinary Tides flow," when it turns towards the main- 
land on the west. A second small inclosure to the north of 
this terminates opposite the old Thorn Mill on the Budleigh 
and Otterton Eoad. 

It will be noticed that the incidents of parochial history 
are but few in number, and alLof them are blended with the 
record of the haven, or rather, what was once an important 
haven. Of late years the silting up of sand and accumu- 
lation of mud has been gradually increasing, and it is now 
often a matter of difficulty for even ordinary fishing boats to 
enter it. 

Saltern, Salterton, — For many centuries salt has been, and 
still continues to be, one of the most important domestic 
articles employed by man for the preservation of food. The 
Romans were well acquainted with its manufacture from 
rock or fossil-salt, from brine springs, and from the evapo- 
ration of sea water. The first-named process appears to 
have been unknown during the Saxon period; it is not 
mentioned in Domesday, nor was it until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century that it was again employed. Our 
remarks will be wholly confined to that obtained from sea- 
water, which, until a very recent period, was the one from 
which the main supply was derived in England. It is 
probable that during the Koman period the majority of the 
deep bays and estuaries on the English coast had their salt- 

^ Reported in The Western Times (Exeter) of June 15th, 1850. 

* It is difficult to understand how the latter could have been effected 
except at very high tides, as according to a plan (now before me) that was 
made in July, 1808, the bed of the river did not approach the Bankley 
ground. 

u 2 
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making places. These salince consisted of a series of large 
shallow pans or pits into which sea-water was admitted, 
and by gradually flowing from one to another it gradually 
evaporated. After attaining a certain density, crystallisation 
set in, and the crystals were drawn by large wooden rakes 
on to the adjoining land, where the solid material was 
allowed to drain for sgme time before removal. This simple 
method is still carried out to a large extent on the coast of 
Brittany at the present day, and probably dates from Roman 
times. ** 

The Roman Salince gave way to the Anglo-Saxon Salterns, 
a name still retained in several places to designate the 
former position of salt works. A very extensive one formerly 
existed about three miles from Portsmouth, and the site still 
bears the name of Great Salterns, 

Although Devonshire at the time of Domesday must have 
possessed numerous salt-making places, that record does not 
notice many. One of the principal mentioned in it is Teign- 
mouth, or rather Bishopsteignton (Taintona, Tantone), the 
former not being alluded to in the Survey. This was one 
of the possessions held by the Bishop of Exeter, and it was 
certified to have "twenty-four salt works [*salinas'] which 
render yearly ten shillings."® These existed during the 
Anglo-Saxon period ; for in the Charter of King Edward the 
Confessor to his Chaplain Leofric, the salterns [** sealternon "] 
receive special mention. They continued in use to the seven- 
teenth century, the salt made being largely employed in 
curing fish in the same place for home consumption. " These 
salt-works were demolished about 1692, though their remains 
were visible for many years after." ^ 

At the period of the Conquest the estuary of the Otter 
had its salt-making places, and highly important they must 
have been. The entry relating to Budleigh (Bodelie) in 
Domesday contains no reference to any; but it is otherwise 
with that of Otterton (Otritona, Otritone), which is stated at 
the time of the Survey to have thirty-three saltmakers (" Ibi 
habet . , . xxxiii. salinarios.")^ 

Curiously enough, the consideration of this subject^ in its 
relation to the parish of Budleigh, involves also the question 

' Brittany and its By-toays^ by Mrs. B. Palliser (1869) 233-241, with 
illastratloDs of salt-pans and saltmakers. Process identical with that of the 
Romans ; mde art. SalincB by J. Yates in Smith's Diet, of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities. At the time of Domesday the brine so obtained was further 
concentrated by boiling it. • Devon. Domesday ^ (8) 102-3. 

' Dr. Lake, in Trans. Devon. Assoc, vi. 379. 

* Dcvo7i. Dauicsday, (8) 276-7. 
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as to the proper and original name of the coast- village, now 
known as Budleigh-Salterton. 

Leland, writing in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
gives the following description of this district : 

" The Mouth of Oterey Haven lyeth South-west. 

" Ther is a Fishar ViUage lower then OtertoUy even at the very 
Est South Est point of Otei'mouth, This village is caullid Scdteme, 
and hath heene in tymes past a thing of sum Estimation : and of 
this Village the Haven of Otei^mouth was caullid Saltern Haven ; 
or peraventure of a Crek cumming out of the mayn Haven into 
it."» 

This account contains two important errors. Across the 
mouth of the estuary there is a wide and high bank of 
shingle, the river finding its exit through an opening at its 
eastern extremity. There is no reason to believe that since 
the Conquest the river outlet has differed from its present 
position, on the east side of the estuary. But whether east 
or west, Leland has placed Salterton (or Saltern), as he terms 
it] on the wrong side of the river. Evidently he has un- 
intentionally transposed the words west and east. 

It may here be noted that the bar of shingle has gradually 
encroached upon this outlet, keeping pace, as it were, with 
the accumulation of the solid matter within the estuary. 
That this encroachment has been going on for many centuries 
can scarcely be doubted. None of the early maps, it is true, 
point out the existence of such a bar ; but with the know- 
ledge of even the leading features of the district being so 
imperfectly depicted in them, it can scarcely be expected 
that the bar of a small river would be shown in them. 

The site of the salt-making place is not described in any 
work, and its identification by an examination of the estuary 
is almost impossible, owing to the extensive earthworks 
incident to the enclosure embankment that were carried out 
in the early part of the present century. A reference to 
maps of the seventeenth century does not render us much 
assistance. 

There is in the Cottonian MSS. (August. 1, 1, 39), preserved 
in the British Museum Library, a Chart, or rather a bird's- 
eye view of the time of Henry VIII., a fac-simile of which 
is given as a frontispiece to Edward's (9) work. The prin- 
cipal portion of it is devoted to the Exe, with the places on 
its banks, and the city of Exeter. The river Otter is shown, 
and on its west bank is a collection of houses labelled ''Otter- 

• Op, cU., 72. 
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ford," apparently intended for Budleigh. No other place is 
figured or lettered. The maps of Saxton of the sixteenth 
century,^ and of Speed, Kip, Brome, and Morden, published 
in the seventeenth century, show the Otter estuary and 
^* Saltern'* or **Salterne" near its mouth; but whether in- 
tended for salt works within the estuary, or for the present 
Salterton, is not very apparent. In Bonn's map of 1765 the 
name " Budley Salterton " first appears ; if to distinguish it 
from Woodbury Salterton, it is remarkable that the latter finds 
no place in it.^ The same name is given in Lysons* (11) map of 
1822, and since that time has been generally accepted as the 
proper designation of the place. The earliest mention of 
*' Budleigh-Salterton " in the registers is in the year 1813; 
but it does not occur in the other parish books until a much 
later date. An examination of the latter shows that as far 
as they carry us back, and also up to a very recent period, 
the name of the place is stated to be Salterton — no other 
form is mentioned. The earliest instance recorded in them 
is the following, taken from the list of churchwardens : 

" Kichard hoppen for Salterton I 4 of Elizabeth." 
Jo: Pope / [=1561-2] 

The same name is repeated in rate lists of 1600, and of 
1633, One of the earliest houses erected in the coast 
village, and still standing, was occupied by a member of the 
Comer family ; and the following inscription is transcribed 
from a slab of Purbeck marble in the south aisle of the 
parish church : 

" Joseph Comer 

of Salterton Gent 

Obiit Oct: 14**^1755 

Mta.t : suae 67." 

"We may not be able to demonstrate as a matter of 
certainty, whether the original name of the village on the 
cogtst was Saltern or Salterton. We can, however, limit the 
enquiry to these two by eliminating the first term from 
the place-name by which it is at present known — Budleigh- 
Salterton — a term invented apparently by a map-maker in 
the second half of the last century, to meet a special 
eventuality. If we accept the authority of Leland, the 
proper name is Saltern; but if even this appears to be 

1 The folio volume of maps was published by Christ. Saxton in 1579, but 
that of Devonshire is dated 1576. 

' In E. Bowen's map of the early part of this century it is erroneously 
termed Salcomb, 
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corroborated by the seventeenth century maps, a full con- 
sideration of the matter will, I believe, lead to the contrary 
opinion being formed, and that Salterton was the original 
one, and, I may add, should be the one employed in these 
days. The following are the points that deserve attention : 

1. Salt was made on the Otter estuary from the time of 
Domesday (probably very much earlier) down to comparatively 
recent times. That Otterton Priory was identified with its 
early manufacture, and that to a very large extent, is proved 
by the number of men employed for the purpose notified in 
the Survey. (33.) But it is not known whether the salt- 
making places — the Salterns — were situated adjacent to that 
place, or in the vicinity of the present village of Salterton, 
and which was included in the manor (Budleigh-Syon) granted 
to the Otterton religious house less than forty years after the 
Domesday Record, That it was made within the Budleigh 
portion of the estuary at a later period is in evidence. ( Vide 
No. 3.) 

2. The derivations of the two words. 

Saltern is the Anglo-Saxon Sealt-em, a salt-pit or place ; 
in its enlarged sense, salt-works. 

Salterton is the Anglo-Saxon Sealter-tun, the town of the 
salters, the place where the saltmakers lived. 

In Mr. Davidson's paper on "The Early History of Dawlish," 
already quoted, there are some valuable philological notes 
upon Saltern, as well as upon the early manufacture of salt. 
He was of opinion (based on information of Professor Skeat) 
that -ern "was literally a shed, or roofed structure, not 
originally designed for the dwelling of man ; " and a salt-em 
was therefore "a shed for the manufacture of salt." This 
point is, however, not essential to the present enquiry. But 
a more important one has been suggested to me by Dr. 
Murray (the Editor of the new Philological Dictionary), that 
Salterton may possibly represent Sealtem-tun, the town (or 
enclosure) of the salt pans (the n being subsequently omitted). 
There is, however, no trace of the latter form ; and we are 
aware that both Saltern and Salterton were concurrently in 
use for a long period, circumstances that appear to be un- 
favourable to the suggestion that Salternton could have been 
the original designation. 

3. The name Saltern, whether applied to the village or not, 
shows that salt manufacture was carried on in the immediate 
vicinity. 

That salt works existed in the Budleigh portion of the 
estuary as late as the eighteenth century, is shown in the 
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following quotation from the overseers' accounts of the parish 
during 1727 : 

"p** flFor y« Tax of y« Salt works 00. 13. 0." 

4 The only available place in the estuary for salt-pits 
(salterns) in this parish would be the south-west angle 
immediately adjacent to the bar of shingle. Mr. Palmer, of 
East Budleigh, informs me that his grandfather in his younger 
days used to hear persons speak of the salt-works as being 
situated near the lime kilns, in the immediate vicinity of this 
part of the estuary. 

5. Leland's survey of the place must have been an ex- 
tremely cursory one. Although his account of it is very 
brief, it contains (as already shown) two important errors, 
and cannot be regarded as trustworthy. The seventeenth 
century maps are on a small scale, and are notoriously 
imperfect. Map-makers appear to have copied from the 
labours of their predecessors, Speed (1611) being the earliest 
that noticed Saltern in his map. It is not very clear whether 
by that name they intended the site of the salt works or of 
the village, especially when it is known that the probable 
position of the former was only about half a mile from the 
centre of the latter. (As the existence of a word in an English 
dictionary is not per se, and without other evidence, accepted 
as a proof that it is a proper English one, so the place-name 
in a map, unless supported by other proof, should not be 
relied on as being strictly correct. If it were, the proper or 
current name of Salterton in 1831 was Saltern^ according to 
Gary's map of that date.) These form our sole authorities 
in support of Saltern being the proper name of the villaga 
On the other hand, the parish account-books (churchwardens' 
and overseers') from the year 1562 (and the earliest record in 
any of them is of the previous year) to 1831, invariably 
allude to the place as Salterton, and neither Saltern or any 
other place-name is applied to it. Bearing this in mind, it is 
not a little singular that the maps do not mention the place 
as Salterton (or Budleigh-Salterton) until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. 

If these data are duly weighed, we can scarcely help 
arriving at any other conclusion than that the Saltern or 
Salterns was the site of the salt manufacture in the estuary, 
and Salterton was the village occupied by the salters or salt- 
makers ; both terms being concurrent, and carrying us back 
to the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Ferambulation of the Parish Boundaries, — The ceremony 
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of perambulating the boundaries of the parish — processioning, 
as it is sometimes termed — is an extremely old one. The 
Anglo-Saxons had theiv gang-dagas ( = perambulation days), 
and they were customarily held on one of the three Kogation- 
days preceding Ascension-day. The object was twofold. 

1. Religious, — As a devout preparation for the proper 
observance of Holy Thursday or Ascension-day, when the 
minister and inhabitants, as an annual ceremony, paraded 
the parish boundaries in solemn religious procession, chanting 
litanies, &c. To this was added, in 550, " other solemnities 
in humble supplication for a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth at this season blossoming forth."* 

2. Secular, — To keep in the active remembrance of the 
parishioners the bounds and limits of the parish, to testify to 
the existence of the proper boundary stones and marks, and 
to resist all encroachments. As the ceremony was an annual 
one, it no doubt was very effectual in accomplishing these 
objects. 

At the time of the Eeformation the perambulations were 
continued, but many of the ceremonial observances were 
omitted. Prayers were, however, said at different portions of 
the route, and especially at the mark trees, where portions of 
the gospel were often read; hence these trees were often 
known as gospel trees or gospel oaks, and probably several of 
the boundary oaks belonging to East Budleigh have been the 
site of these proceedings. 

Kobert Herrick, the vicar of Dean Prior, near Ashburton, 
thus alludes in his Hesperides to these trees : 

" Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy-oke, or gospel-tree : 
Where, though thou see'st not, thou may'st think upon 
Me, when thou yeerly go'st procession."* 

The ceremony sometimes terminated with a service in the 
church.^ 

From the time of the Eestoration the religious portion of 
the ceremony was gradually lost sight of, and the day of 
perambulation was kept as an ordinary village festival. It 
is of this period that we first meet with an account of it in 

3 J. Brady, Clams Calendaria (1815), i. 349. 

* Ed. by W. C. Hazlitt (1869), i. 17. 

^ One of the Homilies of Queen Elizabeth's time is headed, **An Exhor- 
tation to be spoken to such Parishes when they vse their Perambulation in 
Rogation weeke, for the oversight of the boundes and limits of their Towne.'* 
In this, great importance is attached to these "walkes," whereby ^*to 
consider the olde ancient bounds and limits belonging to our owne Towne- 
ship, and to other our neighbours bordering about vs." (Ed. of 1623, 
ii. 234.) 
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the records of this parish. The earliest year of the church- 
wardens' accounts is dated 1664, and in this we find the 
following : 

" 1664. IV^ for the provision att the preambelacion 00 14 04 " 

Similar annual entries occur up to 1669, the amount of 
cost varying from 8s. to 16s. on each occasion. With 
the occasional interruption of a year they were continued 
regularly to 1689, a small sum (the highest being 13s. 4d.) 
being spent in provisions on each occasion. After this 
date, the intervals were longer, but the amount spent in 
some years was unduly large. The following are the most 
characteristic entries : 

" 1686. payd for Bread bear & Tabcu^ko at the 

perambalation . . . 00 11 06 

1709. p'l y« prehemelashon day . . . 10 00 

1710. for Charge for the Prembleation . . 01 17 4 
1720. paid the preamulatcion . . . 01 11 
1728. p^ y® Expence at y® preambulat^ in ffixing 

y® bounds of y* pish . . 1 11 3 

1732. By Syder & Bread & y« pre- . 

hamelation . . . 11 6^ 

By Jn« Teed for Syder At y« 

prebamelation . .26 

By W°^ Hill for A Cheese & 

Small Cups . .30 

By Grace Smith note for Ex- 

pencess at y® prebamelation 19 6^ 
1 735. To Syder at y® prebamelation 10* Bisketts 

Cheese &c. 9 7^ . . . 19 7 

1741. To Expences at y® prebamelation . 14 6." 

Instead of one of the Eogation days (Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday), the perambulation took place on Holy Thurs- 
day in many localities.^ The editor of Notes and Queries 
(3rd S. iv. 434) points out that the " custom of * Beating the 
Bounds,* . . . now generally observed on Holy Thursday," is 
"canonically wrong." Nevertheless this was the day on 
which it took place in this parish, according to the following 
extracts from the same accounts : 

" 1752. To Expences on holy Thursday . .13 6 

1753. To Expencess holy Thursday . .116 

1766. To what Spent on Holey Thursday , 10 0." 

* In a parish account book of Kirkham, in Lancashire, under date 1665, is 
recorded, "Spent on giving Perambulations on Ascension Day, Is. 6d." (quoted 
by R. T. Hampson in Medii ^vi Kalend (1841) i. 226). Fide Hone's 
Every-day Book (May 12), i. 652. 
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There are no other entries to be found relating to this 
matter, so that although perambulations probably took place 
from time to time, the parochial account books do not refer 
to them, as the various expenses incident to the ceremony, 
instead of being defrayed out of any of the rates, were 
supplied by private subscription. 

I am informed by Mr. S. C. Palmer, of East Budleigh, that 
the last perambulation took place in 1854, and at the con- 
clusion, those who had taken part in it, assembled at the 
" Five Bells " public-house, which formerly stood near to 
the entrance, and within the site of the present vicarage 
grounds, and had refreshment, tobacco being also provided. 

One part of the ceremony is well worth recording. On 
such occasions it was the common practice for the Otterton 
villagers to assemble on the east bank of the river, near its 
mouth, and when the Budleigh party attempted to cross the 
stream, a good deal of ducking and horse -play took place 
between them. From the singular manner in which the 
Budleigh parish line of limits crosses the lower part of the 
estuary, it might be at first thought, that this was a remnant 
of the contention between the two parishes, as to the line of 
separation between them. It is, however, rather to be 
regarded as one of the rough practices customary on such 
occasions. In a paper on "Dorsetshire Customs," the Eev. 
W. Barnes described a number of similar acts that took 
place during the perambulation or "circumambulation," as he 
suggests it might be more correctly called. Among others he 
mentions, that if a man were asked whether " a particular 
stream were the boundary ... he had perambulated, . . . 
he would be sure to say . . . 'Ees, that 't is, I 'm sure o*t, by 
the same token that I were tossed into 't, and paddled about 
there lik a water-rot, till I wor hafe dead."^ 

The Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, s. 60, allows any reasonable 
expenses incurred during a perambulation of the parish to be 
paid out of the poor-rates, providing the ceremony is not 
repeated more than once in every three years. But doubtless 
owing to a combination of circumstances, such as the rough 
practices already alluded to, the knowledge that any 
encroachment will be probably pilloried in the newspapers ; 
and the evidence of the parish boundaries afforded by the 
Ordnance maps, the need for a pubUc perambulation of the 
parish limits has greatly diminished, and however much we 
may regret it, another old custom is gradually passing into 
desuetude. 

' Hone's Year Book, 1179. 
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APPENDIX A. 

" Rex Anglie, &c. salutem. 

*' Carta ejusdem (Regis Henrici primi) de donacione ecclesiarnm 
de Weregrave et de Cheals*. 

'* Sciatis quia escambiaui erga abbatem de monte sancti Michaelis 
et monachos ejusdem loci duas ecclesias suas quas habebant in 
Berkesira in maneriis de Weregrava et de Cheals*. pro xii. libratis 
terre quas eis dedi et concessi in Deuenesira in manerio de Budeleia. 
Duas uero ecclesias istas sciatis me dedisse et concessisse abbatie de 
Rading et abbati et monachis ibidem deo seruientib3 in elemosina 
cum terris et decimis et omnibus rebus eisdem ecclesiis pertinentibus. 
Et nolo et firmiter precipio vt bene et in pace et honorifice et 
quiete teneant. Sicut melius et honorificentius et quietius tenent 
omnes alias res ecclesie sue. T." {Harl, MS,, 1708, foL 17 b.) 



APPENDIX B. 

" Carta abbatis et conventus de periculo maris super ecclesiis de 
Chaus et de Weregraua. 

"Reverendo patri et domino R. Sarum episcopo gratia dei 
strenuo regni Anglie prouisori, Frater Roger abbas sancti Micbaelis 
de Periculo maris et conuentus fratrum eiusdem loci denotum cum 
oratione seruitium Ecclesias de Chalsey et de Weregraue quas in 
episcopatu uestro hujusmodo pro salute domini nostri regis H. 
concedimus et donamus in elesimosinam fratribus in monasterio 
Rading' deo seruientibus et per nos tanquam per episcopum eas 
Radingis ecclesie jure donari deposcimus Ecclesias itaque supradictas 
cum decimis et terris et omnibus ad ipsas more antiquo perti- 
nentibus date et confirmate Radingis ecclesie nobis a deo commisse 
Precamur insuper ut xii. libratas terre quas dominus noster Rex 
Henricus in Buddeleia donauit nobis nostra liberalitate assignari 
nostre ecclesie citius faciatis. Valetur." {Harl. MS., 1708, foL 
195.) 

APPENDIX C. 
(From tbe archives of the City of Exeter.) 

" Agreement between the Prior of St. Nicholas and the prior of 
Otterton of the wood of Budleigh [Buddeleghe]. 

" This is the agreement made in the year from the Incarnation 
of Our Lord 1212 before the whole County of Devon between 
Peter the prior and convent of St. Nicholas of Exeter and Morinus 
the man (? tenant) of the Lord the King of Bradeham of the one 
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part, and Nicholas prior and the monks of Otterton (de Otiintune) 
of the other part, of the wood of Budleigh, whereupon there was 
contention among them, to wit, that the aforesaid prior and convent 
of St. Nicholas of Exeter and their men of Bradeham and the 
aforesaid Morinus quitclaimed all the demand and common which 
they used to have in the aforesaid wood of Budleigh for a certain 
part of the aforesaid wood which lies from the east part of the 
path which comes from Lospathe, and goes across the wood as far 
as the wood of Eoger of Daledich, between the land of the 
aforesaid Eoger of Daledich and the land and wood of Jordan 
de Budleigh which he holds of the aforesaid prior of Otterton, 
as the bounds made between the same show. Be it known 
also that Morinus de Bradeham the man of the Loitl the King 
and his heirs shall have their part as much as belongs to the 
quantity of his land in the aforesaid part of the wood of the prior 
of St. Nicholas of Exeter and of the men of Bradeham, and 
Nicholas may have of right of the other [part] of the wood of the 
prior of Otterton. 

'* But in order that this agreement so solemnly made between 
them may be of force for ever, they have confirmed it by setting 
their seals to this present writing. 

" These being witnesses : Eudo de Bello Campo then sheriflf of 
Devon, Henry Archdeacon of Exeter and Walter Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, Master Isaac and Master Eoger de Didesham canons of 
Exeter, Jeffrey de Aubemare and William his brother, Eoger of 
Daledich, Jordan of Budleigh, William of Hokesham, and the 
whole County of Devon. 

" * Seal of the Church of St. Nicholas of Exeter, i^ Seal of 
Morinus of Bradeham." (Translation of deed in Oliver's Monasti- 
con Diocesis Exoniensis, p. 122, No. 15.) 



APPENDIX D. 

PlACITA DE QUO WARRANTO 9 EdW. I. DbVON. [=1280-1.] 

" Willielmus de Gyselham qui sequitur pro domino Eege petit 
versus Abbatem Sancti Michaelis in periculo maris manerium de 
Budelegh cum pertinenciis quod domino Eegi in juste deforciavit. 
Et unde dicit quod Eicardus Eex predecessor domini Eegis nunc 
fuit seisitus in dominico suo ut de feodo et jure tempore pacis 
capiendo inde explectia ad valenciam &c. Et de ipso Eicardo 
descendit jus &c. quia obiit sine herede &c. Johanni Eegi ut 
fratri et heredi. Et de ipso Johanne &c. cuidam Henrico ut 
filio et heredL Et quod tale sit jus domini Eegis inde producit 
sectam &c, 

" Et Abbas per attornatum suum venit. Et defendit jus domini 
Eegis et seisinam predicti Eicardi &c. Et ponit so in joratam 
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patrie loco magne assise domini Regis. Et petit rectum &eri utnim 
ipse majus jus habeat in predicto manerio an dominus Hex. Et 
Willielmus de Gyselham qui sequitur &c. dicit quod dominus 
Rex cerciorari vult per rotulos de Saccario suo et de Cancellaria 
sua de jure suo de manerio predicto. Ideo dies datus est eis 
coram domino Rege a die Pasche in unum mensem ubicunque 
&c." {Rotul. 43, d.) 

APPENDIX E, 1. 
Inquisition p.m. 6 Edw. 3 (2 nks) No. 132. 

(Abstract only : the original consisting of four folios.) 

" Inqn taken at Exeter 2*^*^ day of June, 6 Edw. 3. 

" The Jurors say that the Abbot of Mount St. Michael in 
Periculo Maris did not by his Prior of Oteryton appropriate to 
himself, after the editing of the statute for lands and tenements 
not to be put in mortmain, one ferling of land in Buddelegh which 
Nicholas Passag' held of the feoffment of Thomas Erode, nor the 
port of Oter mouth, because they say that the said ferling of land 
and the said port have belonged to the said Abbot time out 
memory in right of his church of Mount St. Michael by reason 
of his Manors of Buddelegh & Oteriton, and that he has been seised 
of them without interruption of time. 

'' They also say that the said Abbot has not alienated 8 acres of 
land of his said Manor of Buddelegh. which he holds of the King 
in capite, nor any piece of land to Nicholas Heraud. The manors 
of Oteriton and Buddelegh were given to God and to the Church 
of St. Michael in Periculo Maris by the progenitors of the Lord 
the King that now is." 

APPENDIX E, 2. 
Inquisition p.m. 6 Edw. 3. (2 nrs) No. 82. 

(Abstract only : the original consisting of seven folios.) 

"Writ dated 17*^ day of July 6 Edw. 3. 

" The King to the Treasurer and Barons of his Exchequer. 

" We willing to be certified by what services the manors of 
Oteriton and Buddeleye, which were conferred upon the Abbey of 
St. Michael in Periculo Maris in Normandy by Our progenitors 
former Kings of England, were held before that gift (collacionem) 
we command you to search the Book of Fees and Domesday Book 
and to certify Us of what you find there. 

" Certificate of the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer.. 
"Having searched the Book of Fees and other Memoranda of 
the Exchequer it does not appear by what services the said Manors 
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were held. But in a certain book are found extracts of divers 
Inquisitions taken ex-offlcio in the time of King Henry great 
grandfather of the King that now is, whereby it appears that 
King William the First gave in frankalmoigne the Manor of 
Oteriton to the Abbey of Mount St Michael in Normandy, and 
that King Henry the First gave in frankalmoigne the manor of 
Buddelegh to the aforesaid Abbey in exchange for the Church of 
Chausie. 

" In Domesday Book : 

" The King holds Bodelye [description follows], 

**The Church of St. Michael of the Mount is held of the King. 

** Otritone is held of the Countess Ghilda." 



APPENDIX E, 3. 
Close Eoll 6 Edw. 3. memb. 19 [Translation]. 

(Edward III.'s writ to his e8cheator.)J 

"F th Abb t " The King to his beloved Henry leGuilden 

f ^f M' h 1 ' ^^® Escheator in the counties of Somerset, 

p . ', ^ . Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, greeting, Whereas 

^j}n .1 We lately wishing to bo certified of the man- 

^. « ^. , ner and cause of the taking into Our hands 
^ ' and detention of two furlongs of land of the 
Prior of Oteryton with the appurtenances in Buddele, also the 
port of Oterymuth of the said Prior, together with the 'fishery 
of the said Prior in the water there by Our beloved and faithful 
William Trussel late Our Escheator on this side of the Trent. 
And also of the cause of the distress which he caused to be made 
on the said Prior for a certain chantry to be maintained at Oteryton 
and for certain alms to be distributed there : We have commanded 
the said William that he certify Us into Our Chancery of the 
manner and cause aforesaid. And the said William has certified 
to Us that he did not take the tenements aforesaid into Our hands, 
but that Eobert Selyman late our Escheator on this side the Trent 
his predecessor, at the time of his substitution into the office 
aforesaid delivered to him among other lands and tenements in 
the County of Devon by indenture two furlongs of land in 
Buddele and the port of Oterymuth with the fishery, declaring 
one furlong of the said land and the aforesaid port with the 
fishery to be in Our hand on account of the trespass which 
the Abbot of St. Michael in Periculo Maris committed by his 
Prior of Oteryton by appropriating that land from Thomas le 
Brode, and the said port and fishery after the publication of the 
statute promulgated concerning the not putting the lands and 
tenements into mortmain; and that the other furlong of land 
aforesaid was in Our hand by reason of the alienation which the 
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said Abbot made tbereof to I^icholas Heraud; and tbat he dis- 
trained the said Prior to make the said chantry and alms because 
that by memoranda of the time of Simon de Bereford late Our 
Escheator on this side the Trent being in his possession the said 
Simon affirmed that he had found by an Inquisition taken before 
him by virtue of his office that John former King of England 
founded the Priory of Oteryton for the souls of his progenitors, 
and ordained there four monks to celebrate divine service there 
for ever, and to distribute to poor people coming there bread to 
the value of 16s. every week for ever And that the said King 
gave to the said monks to support the aforesaid chantry and alms 
the Manors of Oteryton, Sidmuth, and Buddele which are of the 
yearly value of one hundred pounds, and that the said chantry 
and alms were withheld for no little time to our prejudice And 
afterwards at the prosecution of the said Prior asserting that the 
Abbots of the place aforesaid had always been peacefully seised 
of the said lands, port, and fishery from time immemorial until 
the taking thereof into Our hands, and that neither the said 
Abbots nor any of them had acquired any lands or tenements 
in Buddele of the aforesaid Thomas at any time either before the 
publication of the statute aforesaid or after ; and that the manors 
aforesaid were bestowed upon the Church of St. Michael in 
Periculo Maris and to the monks serving God there by William 
the Conqueror of celebrated memory formerly King of England, 
Our progenitor : To have and to hold to the said monks and to 
their successors in pure and perpetual alms quit of all charge 
whatsoever. We willing to be certified of the premises have 
commanded the said William then the Escheator that he should 
diligently make inquisition upon all and singular the premises 
and upon all other articles touching them, And now by the 
inquisition thereof made by the aforesaid William then the 
Escheator at Our command and returned into Our Chancery it 
appears that the said Abbot by his said Prior of Oteryton did 
not after the statute aforesaid appropriate to himselfnone furlong 
of land with the appurtenances in Buddele, nor the port of Otery- 
muth with the fishery in the water there as is above supposed, 
and that the said Abbot and his predecessors were from time 
immemorial seised of the said furlong of land, port and fishery 
as by the right of his said Church by reason of his said manors, 
and that the said Abbot has not alienated to the said Nicholas 
any part of the land of his manor of Buddele which he holds 
of Us in capite; and that the manors of Oteryton Sydemuth 
and Buddele were bestowed by Our progenitors to God and 
to the said Church of St. Michael and to the monks there 
serving God in pure and perpetual alms without any charge of 
chantries or alms to be made by largesse in the Priory aforesaid 
for the same. We having considered this that in the, Certificate 
of the Treasurer and Barons of Our Exchequer sent into Our 
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Chancery by Our command it is contained that King William the 
First gave in frankalmoign the said manor of Oteryton with the 
appurtenances to the Abbey of Periculo Maris of St, Michael's 
Mount in Normandy [and that King Henry the First gave in 
frankalmoign the said manor of Budleigh with the appurtenances 
to the aforesaid Abbey in exchange for the Church of Chausie 
which the said King] gave to the Abbey of Eadynges when he 
founded it, and being willing that what is just should be done to 
the said Abbot in the premises do command you that you remove 
Our hand without delay from the said land port and fishery with 
the appurtenances, also that you cause to cease those distresses 
made on the said Abbot by reason of the chantry and alms afore- 
said. And that you do not meddle further therein; and if you 
have received any of the issues thereof to restore them without 
delay to those to whom they belong. Saving always Our right 
therein in all things. Witness the King at Woodstock the 27*^ 
day of July." 

N"oTE. — The portion within square brackets is the one omitted by Br, Oliver. 
(Monasticon, 450.) 



APPENDIX F. 
EoTULi Chart ARUM [2® Johann. 1201] Memb. 1. 

"Confirmatio "Johannes Dei gratia &c. Sciatis nos con- 

monialium de cessisse et presenti carta confirmasse ecclesie 
Exon. Sancte Katerine extra Exon et monialibus ibidem 

Deo servientibus manerium de Wypledeton [Wimpledeton] cum 
omnibus pertinenciis suis quod Willielmus de Trascy [Tracy] eis 
dedit in perpetuam elemosinam, et terram illam juxta idem mane- 
rium quam Henricus de Pomerya [Pomeraie] eis dedit, et omnes 
alias elemosinas que eis rationabiliter date sunt vel date fuerint 
tam in ecclesiis quam in rebus et possessionibus mundanis. Et 
ideo volumus et firmiter precipimus quod predicta ecclesia et 
moniales ejusdem loci habeant et teneant manerium prenominatum 
cum omnibus pertinenciis suis [et terram] juxta idem manerium 
quam habent de dono Henrici de Pomerya, et omnes alias elemosinas 
et possessiones suas cum sok et sak, et toll et theam et infengenthef 
et cum omnibus aliis libertatibus et liberis consuetudinibus suis et 
quietanciis in bosco et piano in pratis et pasturis in aquis et 
molendinis in stagnis et vivariis et piscariis et mariscis in grangiis 
et virgultis in viis et semitis infra burgum et extra et in omnibus 
aliis locis et rebus ad illas pertinentibus liberas solutas et quietas 
de siris — et hundredis — et placitis et querellis et murdris et 
wapentagiis et scutagiis et geldis et danegeldis et hidagiis et 
assisis et de operationib3 castellorum et pontiii et de wasto et 
warda forestarum et de f. .wita et de hengewita et de flemenelremth 
et de wardpeny et averpeni et de blodwit et de lictwit et de 

VOL. XXII. X 
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hundredpeni et de thethingpeni et de lestagio et stallagio et de 
brethingavel et de omni thelonio et possagio et pontagio et de 
omni secular! [servicio] et opere servili et exactione et de omnibiis 
aliis occacionibus et consuetudinibus secularibus excepta sola justicia 
mortis et membrorum. Hec omnia eis concessimus in perpetnam 
elemosinam pro Dei amore et pro anima Eegis Henrici avi patris 
nostri et pro anima comitis Andegavie patris Henrici Eegis patris 
nostri et pro salute anime Henrici Eegis patris nostri et matris sue 
Imperatricis et pro salute nostra et heredum nostrorum. Preterea 
concessimus et confirmavimus eis centum solidatas terre in manerio 
de Colinton [Culinton] quas habent de dono Henrici Eegis patris 
nostri et ecclesiam Omnium Sanctorum in Budele [Buddelegb] cum 
omnibus pertinenciis suis quam eis dedimus dum essemus comes 
Moreton sicub carte Henrici Eegis patris nostri [et carta quam] eis 
fecimus dum essemus comes Moreton rationabiliter testantur. Teste 
H. Exoniensis episcopo. Willielmo Eriwerr Eoberto de Tumham 
Hugone de Nevill Symone de Patesull &c. Datum per manum S. 
Wellensis archidiacons apud Exon xxij die Aprilis anno regni 
nostri secundo." 

Note. — The words within square brackets are those employed in the con- 
firmatory charter of 14 Henry III. The latter document is dated from 
"Porteam," and none of the attesting witnesses belonged to Devonshire. 



APPENDIX G. 
Patent Eoll. 21 Edw. III. Part 3, dorso. 

" Pro bominibus " "^^^ dilectis et fidelibus suis Jobanni de Eal^h 
•11 J de Beaudeport Eicardo de Brauncecombe et 

Biidleffh Tbome de Holbrok salutem. Querelam bominum 

° ' ville de Buddelegb in comitatu Devonie que est 

de antique dominico corone Anglie recepimus lacrimosam quod 
cum eadem villa juxta altum mare situetur et circa salvam et 
continuam custodiam ejusdem, contra galearum et navium 
gueiTinarum hostium nostrorum incursus in bonis suis miserabiliter 
sunt depress! ac eciam tres naves et duodecim batelli ejusdem ville 
cum Centum quadraginta et uno bominibus mercatoribus marinariis 
et aliis de dicioribus bominibus ville illius, ac vivis et aliis 
mercimoniis et bonis in eisdem navibus et batellis existentibus per 
bostes ffrancie supra mare bostiliter citra festum Pascbe proximum 
preteritum capti fuissent et ad easdem partes fPrancie ducti navibus 
vivis et aliis bonis in eisdem inventis ipsis bostibus applicatis 
aliquibus que bominum eorundem interfectis ac aliis omnibus bonis 
suis pro salutis eorum redempcionibus denudatis ceterisque in 
prisona remanentibus nee babentibus cum bona eorum sic 
depredata fuerint vnde redimant vitam suam qui quidem bomines 
majorem partem tam in solucionibus decimarum eo quod de 
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antique dominico dicta villa vt dicitur existit quam lanarum ac 
aliorum onerum ipsam villain contingenicum supportabant nichil- 
ominus Collectores tarn lanarum quam decimarum predictarum 
prefates simplices et pauperes homines in eadem villa remanentes 
ita graviter distringunt et inquietant pro decimis et lanis illis 
plenarie tarn videlicet pro porcionibus prefates mortuos contin- 
gentibus quam propriis persolvendis per quod nonnulli eorum 
tenementis suis et domibus derelectis querunt mendicando alibi 
victum suum quibus damque aliis per amicos suos victus tantum- 
modo ministratur, ac residui in eadem villa residentes ipsas 
decimas et Ian as solvere nequiunt vllo modo super quo nobis 
supplicarunt vt consideratis premissis velimus eorum paupertati et 
miser ie compati in hac parte et ipsos jam residentes juxta 
quantitatem bonorum suorum assidere jubere ad decimam et lanas 
predictas et exonerari de residuo graciosi Nos igitur certiorari 
volentes do omnibus circa salvam custodiam ville predicte contra 
invasiones dictorum hostium supportatis et vtrum naves et batelli 
prodicti cum tot hominibus ac hujusmodi bonis supra mare 
liostiliter capti fuerunt et si homines illi interfecti redempti et 
imprisonati existunt et de summis super eos ratione decimarum et 
lanarum predictarum assessis, et si alii homines de villa predicta 
ipsam vt premititur reliquerunt et vtrum dicti remanentes in 
eadem sufficiant ad decimas et lanas illas solvendas necne 
assignavimus vos et duos vestrum ad inquirendum per sacramentum 
probonim et legalum hominum de comitatu predicto per quos rei 
Veritas melius sciri poterit in presentia CoUectorum decimarum et 
lanarum predictarum seu alicujus eorundem per vos vel duos 
vestrum inde premuniendos si interesse poterunt de premissis et 
aliis circumstanciis idem negocium tangentibus plenius veritatem 
necnon ad predictos homines in eadem villa jam residentes in casu 
quo eis graciam viderimus faciendam de novo juxta valorem et 
quantitatem bonorum que jam habent tam ad dictas lanas quam 
decimas rationabiliter assidendas. Et ideo vobis mandamas quod ad 
certos diem et locum quos vos vel duo vestrum ad hoc provideritis 
inquisicionem super premissis et assessionem predictam debite 
faciatis et nichilominus ad eandem villam accedentes ipsam et 
statum hominum ejusdem pro meliori informacione inde habenda 
super videatis ac inquisicionem et assessionem predictas sic factas 
nobis sub sigillis vestris vel duorum vestrum et sigillis eorum per 
quos dicta inquisicio facta fuerit sine dilacione mittatis et hoc 
breve. Mandavimus enim vicecomiti nostro comitatus predicti 
quod ad certos &c. quos &c. ei scire faciatis venire faciatis coram 
vobis tot &c per quos &c. et inquiri. In cujus &c. Teste Rege 
apud Westmonasterium xxviij die Novembris. 

'*per consilium." 
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APPENDIX H. 

Exchequer Queen's Eembmbranger Church Goods. 

7 Edw. VI. [^=1563.] 

" Herafter foloith the plate Juelles & vestmentes And the namys 
of those persons that have taken away the same and have 
not agreed with the seid Commissioners for the same but 
the order therof is referred to the Kynges ma*** counsell 
"Hundred de Estbudlegh 
«P Vi" f\ " One chalice the value of liij* iiij*^ was taken away 

aroc a ^^ ^^^ Symon White of Kynges lyme in the 

^ ' Countie of Dorset Maryner ayenst whom the Com- 

missioners can make no proces beyng out of their Countie which 
matter is also referred to the Kynges ma*®* Councell Also one bell 
the value of x^ omyttyd out of the last Inuentory and nowe 
presented by the parisshens their which -bell was geven by the 
parisshens to Mr. Eychard Duke towardes the makyng of Otter- 
mouth Haven And the same bell was bought of him by Mr. 
Kaleigh for x" which matter is also referred to the Kynges ma*®* 
CouncelL 

^j p v.- A " ^^® ^^^ t^® value of which the parisshens 

^. , . their gave to Mr. Duke before the last certificath 

made towardes the makyng of the haven of Otter- 
mouth which matter is also referred to the Kynges ma*®* CouncelL 
jjp 1. , "One bell their specified in the last certificath was 

"F fh HI h g6^®^ to Mr. Duke by the seid parisshens towards 
° the makyng of Ottermouth Haven Also one Crosse 
of syluer was sold by the parisshens befere the makyng of the last 
certfecath for xlv^ wherof they gave to Mr. Duke xxv^ towardes 
the makyng of the seid haven of Ottermouth And with the rest 
they bought a pece of ordynaunce called a Slynger for the defence of 
the country their which cost xx^ and the same pece of ordynaunce 
is nowe in the Custody of the maire of exeter which matter is also 
referred to the Kynges ma*®* Councell." 

It has been thought better, owing to its local interest, to give the 
above quotation in a complete form (copied from the original), 
instead of restricting it to the portions relating to the Haven. 
The greater part of it is printed in "The Church Bells of 
Devon," by Kev. H. T. Ellacombe (Trans, Exeter Dioc. Arch, 
Society, i., 2nd S. (1867), 304; and also in a paper by Kev. M. E. 
C. Walcott on " Inventories and Church Goods of Devon." ilhid, 
ii., 2nd S. (1872), 275. 



ON BAEUM TOBACCO-PIPES, AND NORTH 

DEVON CLAYS. 

BY TOWNSHBND M. HALL, P.O. 8., ETC. 
(Read at Barnstaple, July, 1890.) 



The exact date when tobacco was introduced into England 
is, I suppose, one of those historic facts which are and 
forever will be, matter for dispute. Sir John Hawkins may 
have been the first to bring it to this country in 1565, but 
no true Devonshire man doubts that either Sir Walter 
Ealeigh, Sir Francis Drake, or both of them, were the 
means of starting the real trade in the fragrant weed in 
connection with the colony of Virginia, about the year 1586. 

The importation seems from the first to have been almost 
a speciality of North Devon, and so continued for many 
years afterwards. At Barnstaple the earliest Customs 
returns commence in 1727, when the duty produced 
£26,244 5s. 2d., and in the foUowing year £28,525 12s. lld.^ 

Turning from tobacco to pipes, it may be noted that herbs 
of various kinds were smoked medicinally at a still earlier 
period ; and Mr. Jewitt, in his work on ceramic art, expresses 
no doubt that pipes were in use before "the weed" was 
known in our country. Some early examples have bowls 
of so small a size that they have been termed "Fairy" or 
" Elfin " pipes ; and the idea is suggested that the smoke waa 
originally swallowed, and expelled through the nostrils. Mr, 
Jewitt considers that the form of the pipe is generally a 
better criterion of age than its size, adding, however, ** though 
even this cannot always be depended upon,"^ and from the 
specimens he figures it may be questioned whether the 

^ Gribblk, Memorials of Barnstaple^ 548. 
« Op, cU, i. 291. 
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variety of shapes may not be due simply to local differences 
in the mould. 

The chief peculiarity of the older forms is the flat " spur/' 
usually plain, but occasionally stamped with the initials of 
the maker, and more rarely with the date. The occurrence 
in this neighbourhood of very early pipes in a fragmentary 
condition stamped barvm, has been observed by me for 
some years past; many were found in 1864 in digging 
the foundations of the Lecture Eoom, behind the Literary 
and Scientific Institution in High Street, Barnstaple, others 
near the Castle in 1863, and abundantly in the drainage 
works in 1880, along the North Walk, and through the 
Eackfield ; whilst in my own garden, at Pilton, upwards of 
two hundred fragments have been dug up during the last 
twenty years. Curiously enough I can find no printed 
reference to them till Mr. A. Wallis sent to Notes and 
Gleanings, in June, 1889, a description of an imperfect 
specimen found by his son in Bear Street, Barnstaple. As a 
rule the pipes are fragments only. If there is a long stem, the 
bowl is broken ; whilst if the bowl is preserved, the stem is 
absent. The rim or mouth of the bowl is ornamented with a 
milled border, evidently impressed by hand with some tool, 
and not formed in the mould. 

The chief interest, however, is in the spur. This has a 
circular stamp with ba in capital letters at the top, and rvm 
beneath. From careful scrutiny I find that, although the 
stamps bear at first sight an almost exact likeness to each 
other, a slight difference may be detected, both in the size of 
the circle and the shape of the letters, and I therefore 
arrange them provisionally in four distinct groups, with a 
doubtful addition of two others. The bowls do not vary 
appreciably, either in size or shape; the stem is thick, 
perfectly straight, and not so tapering as usual. 

Three principal questions seem to present themselves with 
respect to our Barum Pipes : 

1. Their probable age. 

2. Whence the clay was derived for making them. 

3. Where they were manufactured. 

Unfortunately, to not one of these questions can a definite 
answer be given, and in each case we must fall back on 
circumstantial evidence. I now give such facts as I have 
been able to collect, and trust to future investigation to 
confirm, or refute, the conclusions arrived at 
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1st. Probable Age, 

In the absence of dates it is quite impossible to say 
whether any of the Barum Pipes were made so far back 
as the Elizabethan, or sixteenth century period. A few 
examples, with a somewhat more primitive form of letters on 
the stamp, may probably belong to this early date, but 
comparing them with dated examples found elsewhere, the 
general mass may doubtless be assigned with safety to the 
seventeenth century. 

We know that North Devon has been the home of the 
potter from time immemorial, and without going so far 
back as the pottery found by me, in 1863, associated with 
pre-historic flint flakes near Baggy Point,* or the cinerary 
urns from the tumuli in various localities, we may begin 
with the fourteenth-century encaustic tiles found in most 
of the older churches, doubtless of local manufacture. 
Glazed red tiles of the middle of the seventeenth century 
are also occasionally met with, stamped with a fleur-de-lis 
in high relief. Of these I have two, dated 1655, marked 
W.A., and another with the same device, found close to 
the Castle at Barnstaple, marked N.L. 1708. 

It is worthy of note that Barnstaple has had its Potters 
Lane, adjoining this spot, for over four hundred years, and 
Crock Street, now Cross Street, in which to sell the produce;* 
whilst one of the Corporation bye-laws, framed in 1689, has 
reference to potters.^ 

These instances all refer to the ordinary red clay obtained 
from the Fremington deposit; but as to the use of pipe- 
clay, no record seems to exist. That there was a manufacture 
at Exeter in the middle of the seventeenth century, is proved 
by evidence given in a trial for witchcraft in August, 1654; 
when Edward Tribble, a tobacco-pipe maker, deposed, that 
for the space of one month after Dianna Crosse came to his 
house, he could not make or work his tobacco-pipes to his 
satisfaction f but I am not aware that any pipes have been 
found stamped with the name of the city. 

2nd. Whence the Clay was Derived. 

The clays found in North Devon may be classed according 
to colour, as red, brown, yellow, and white, and though the 
last is the only one suitable for tobacco-pipes, it may be 

' IntelUctiuil Observer, viii. 355. 

* Strong, Industries of North Devon, 46. 
' Gribble, Memorials of Barnstaple, 546. 

• Jewitt, ii. 457. 
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desirable to give a short notice of each, as they belong 
geologically to very different ages. 

A, Alluvial or fluviatile clays — red and brown. 

B. Fremington clay deposits — red, brown, and yellow. 
G, Wear Giflford and Annery — white and bufif. 

D. Petersmarland and Petrockstowe— white, bufiF,and varied. 

In addition small local deposits of a whitish clay have 
been found at Stoke Elvers,^ and also near Croyde;^ but it 
does not occur in any quantity in either locality, and there 
is no evidence of its having been worked. 

A. Of the alluvial clays probably the most recent is the 
deposit at Pottington, Pilton, worked since 1876 by Messrs. 
Lauder and Smith at their Art Pottery. This has clearly 
been brought down the valley of the Taw, and deposited in 
a sort of bend of the ancient river-bed, caused by the slight 
prominence of slate near Pottington, apart from the sand and 
gravel, which were carried in a more direct course along the 
main stream. A layer of vegetable matter, with drift wood, 
at a depth of about six feet, marks an exceptional freshet or 
flood. The other alluvial clay-bed, near Trinity Church, 
Barnstaple, north of Summerland Street, on the site of what 
is now Pulchrass Street, was first worked between the years 
1810-15.® The Pantiles and Kidge Crease made here were 
stamped with the name of " thorne." 

In 1844, 1870, and 1871, elephant remains were found at 
a considerable depth in these clay-pits, and I am inclined to 
think that the hollow was filled up at an earlier period than 
that lower down the river at Pottington. 

B. The Fremington clay-beds. 

This deposit was described by Mr. George Maw, f.g.s., in 
1864.^ For many centuries past it seems to have afforded 
the supply for the pot-works at Barnstaple, Fremington, 
and Bideford. It occurs in the parishes of Tawstock 
and Fremington, filling a valley running parallel to that 
of the Kiver Taw, but at a considerably higher level. The 
eastern boundary is near the hamlet of Lake, whence it 
extends westward about three and a half miles, nearly 
as far as Mullingar. It is divided into two unequal 

^ Information of Mr. W. P. Hiem. 

8 Information of Mr. C. H. Brannam* 

® Information given by Mr. J. R. Chanter, Nov. 7th, 1865. 

^ Quart, Jour, Geol, Soc, xx. 445. 
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portions by the stream running by Muddle Bridge down 
to Tremington station, and there is also a small outlying 
patch north of the main road from Barnstaple to Instow. 
With an average width of half a mile the deposit slopes 
gradually up from both extremities, and at the west (where 
it has been extensively worked) the thickness is given by 
Mr. Maw at from sixteen feet to twenty-two feet. At 
Eoundswell Farm, situate about one hundred^ feet above 
sea level, a well sunk in 1862 proved a thickness of seventy- 
eight feet, as also the fact that there was a gravelly beach 
beneath it. This beach is, apparently, an extension of the 
high level gravels seen both at Fremington railway cuttings 
and near Lake, and doubtless may be referred to the same 
great subsidence of the land during which the raised beaches 
of Croyde, Saunton, and Westward Ho were formed. 

For the first twelve feet the clay was mixed with stones, 
but for the remaining sixty-six feet Mr. Maw was assured, 
that not the least particle of stone, pebble, or sand was 
observed — the whole mass consisting of an uninterrupted 
bed of homogeneous clay, except that at a depth of forty feet 
some blackened pieces of dril'twood were found embedded 
in it^ 

Above Lake, where it rests on gravel, it thins down to 
twenty-five or thirty feet. This Fremington clay is remark- 
able for its toughness, working when kneaded as smooth as 
butter. It is used by Mr. C. H. Brannam, both in the 
manufacture of his celebrated Barum ware, at his works in 
Litchdon Street, Barnstaple, and also for ordinary pottery, 
such as ovens, drain pipes, tiles, &c., at the original pottery 
in the North Walk, adjoining the ancient Potters Lane. 
But he informs me that, after removing the heading, the 
workable clay in his pits can only be depended upon for a 
depth of from thirteen to sixteen feet. At Combrew, near 
the west end of the bed, the clay has long been worked, 
and the potteries of Mr. Fishley are well known, their 
situation close to .the port of Fremington giving excellent 
facilities for export trade. 

G. Wear GifiFord and Annery. 

We now come to the white and buflf clays. Polwhele, 
writing in 1797, states that " fine pipe-makers' clay is found 
at Wear Gififord in abundance;"* and during the present 

' The new Ordnance map fixes the height as one hundred and twenty-one 
feet. ' Op, cit. p. 449. 

* Polwhele, History of Devon, p. 59. 
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century there has been a large manufacture, principally 
consisting of glazed drain pipes, carried on at Annery, in the 
parish of Monkleigh, on the opposite bank of the river 
Torridge, about four miles above Bideford Since the 
development of the Petersmarland clay pits, I believe the 
Annery V70rks have been supplied with clay from this 
locality. 

D. Petersmarland and Petrockstowe. 

This deposit is situate at a much higher level, and the 
contour of the ground suggests the former existence of a 
lake ;^ while both the origin and geological age of the clays 
is by no means certain. Mr. Ussher seems to regard them 
as belonging to the glacial, or even earlier periods,^ and 
suggests a connection between them, and the other now 
denuded tracts of Cretaceous deposits, of which the Green- 
sand flint beds at Orleigh Court, near Buckland Brewer, 
form the last outlier.^ The only other source from which a 
white clay could be derived, would be to suppose a wash of 
decomposed granite from Dartmoor, akin to those found both 
on the east and south-west edges of the Moor; but against 
this the configuration of the ground seems to offer an 
obstacle. 

Field geologists are unfortunately often obliged to specu- 
late a good deal, and I do not believe the origin of our 
Devonshire white clays will be settled until we get chemical 
analyses, showing the proportionate amount of silica and 
alumina in each locality. The more siliceous may then 
perhaps be referred to the crushed-up flints of the denuded 
Cretaceous formation ; whilst for the aluminiferous clays, we 
might look to the decomposed felspar washed down from the 
Dartmoor granite. 

The only thing there is no doubt about, is the excellent 
quality of the Marland clays; and whether made into 
bricks, tiles, or ornamental work, they bake uniformly into a 
hard vitreous substance, which is practically water-proof, and 
may be. said to be imperishable. 

3rd. Where were the Barum pipes manufactureAt 
From the fact that pipe-clay is not found in the immediate 
vicinity of Barnstaple, or, at least, in sufficient quantity to 
be worked ; it has been suggested that the pipes were made 

^ De la Beohe, Report on Geology of Cornwall^ Devon, Ac,, p. 22. 
• Quart, Jour, Oeol. Soc, xxxiv. 455-6. 
' Trans, Devon, Assoc, ix. 426. 
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elsewhere, and stamped with the name of the town to which 
they were to be consigned, just as knives, buttons, and 
envelopes may be bought now with a Barnstaple stamp, 
though made at Sheffield, Birmingham, and London. It has 
been shown that, although there was a manufactory of pipes 
at Exeter, the spurs are not stamped with the name of that 
city, so it is not probable they would be sent therefrom with 
the imprint of a smaller town. Considering, moreover, the 
importance of the potter's art during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the enterprise of North Devon 
men at that period, as recorded in history, I am inclined 
to think the Barnstaple potters were more likely to have 
brought the raw white clay for manufacture here, than to 
jeopardize their trade by allowing the importation of ready- 
made pipes from any other place. As a fact tobacco-pipes 
have been made in Barnstaple during the present century; 
first at Derby, and subsequently at the east end of Bear 
Street. These, however, had neither the flat spur nor any 
potter's mark, and I believe, in both instances, the clay was 
brought from Marland. The whole subject from beginning 
to end abounds in debatable points, and it is also one of 
local interest. Perhaps these notes may be the means 
of bringing to light some further facts to elucidate the 
history of the original barvm pipes. 
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Conybeare (John), D.D., Bp. 

Son of the Eev^ John Conybeare (rector of Pinhoe, near 
Exeter, 1684-1706). Born at Pinhoe, 31 Jan. 169J. Educated 
at Tiverton. Entered Exeter ColL Oxford, and matriculated 

22 Mar. 1701, aged 17. Elected Fellow 30 June, 1710 ; full 
Fellow 14 July 1711. B.A. 9 July 1713. M.A. 16 Apr. 
1716. B.D. 11 July 1728. D.D. 24 Jan. 17M- Became 
rector of St. Clement's, Oxford, in 1724. Chosen Eector of 
his College in the place of Matthew Hole, 6 Aug. 1730 ; this 
oflBce he resigned 19 Jan. 173| in consequence of his being 
made Dean of Christ Church, by patent dated Jan. 12. Was 
nominated Bishop of Bristol, 14 Nov. 1750, and consecrated^ 

23 Dec. Died 13 July 1755. 

Cf. Boase'8 Register Exeter Coll. 88. 94. Le Neve's Fasti, by Hardy, I. 219. 
Catalogue of Oxford Graduates. 

1. The Nature, Possibility, and Certainty of Miracles set 
forth; and the Truth of the Christian Eeligion prov'd from 
thence. A Sermon preach'd before the University of Oxford, 
at St. Mary's, on Sunday, Decemb. 24th 1721. By John 
Conybeare, M.A. Fellow of Exeter College in Oxford. 

Oxford, Printed by L, Lichjieldy for 8. Wilmot, Bookseller: 
and are to be Sold by J. Knapton, R, Knaphck, J. WycU, W. 
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Innys, in St. PauVs, and T, Roberts in Warwick-Lane, London. 
1722. Price Sixpence, 

8vo. pp. 32. Text, Heb. ii. 4. [Yeo Vale Libr.] 

16. The Second Edition.] 

Ic. The Third Edition.] 

Id, The Nature, Possibility and Certainty of Miracles 
set forth. . . . The Fourth Edition. 

London: Printed for S. Wilmot, Bookseller in Oxford: 
And Sold by J. J. and F. Knapton in Ludgate-street, B. 
Knaploch, W, Innys, and JR. Manby, and T. Astley, in St. 
Faufs Church-yard. 1733. [Price 6d.] 
8vo. pp. 30. [J.LD.] 

2. The Mysteries of the Christian Eeligion credible. A 
Sermon preach'd before the University of Oxford, at St. 
Mary's, on Sunday, October the 21st. 1722. By John Cony- 
beare, M.A. Fellow of Exeter College in Oxford. 

— [Let us] consider the weakness of our Minds, . . . but 
what we must comprehend. Mr. Lock's Examination of 
Malebranche's Opinion, Sect. 2. 

Oxford : Printed by L. Lichfield, for Sam. Wilmot, Book- 
seller; And are to be Sold by Jam. Knapton, R. Knaplock, 
W. and J. Innys, in St. Paul's Church-yard, and J. Roberts in 
Warwick-Lane, London. 1723. Price Six-Pence. 

8vo. Title, 1 leaf; Sermon on 1 Cor. xiii. 12, pp. 28. Im- 
primatur dated Nov. 19. 1722. [Bod.] 

3. The Case of Subscription to Articles of Eeligion con- 
sidered. A Sermon preach'd at the Triennial Visitation of 
the Eight Eeverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, held at St. Mary's in Oxford, on Tuesday, July 20th, 
1725. By John Conybeare, M.A. FeUow of Exeter College 
in Oxford. Publish'd at the Eequest of His Lordship and 
the Clergy. 

Oxford : Printed by L. L. for S. Wilmot Bookseller : and 
Sold by J. Knapton, R. Knaplock, W. and J. Innys in 
St. Paul's Church-yard, and J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane, 
LONDON. 1725. Price Six-Pence. 

Svo. pp. 31.Text, 1 Tim. vi. 3, 4. [Yeo Vale Lib.] 

[Sb. ... The Second Edition.] 

3c. . . . The Third Edition. 

London : Printed for S. Wilmot, Bookseller in Oxford : 
And Sold by E. Knaplock, J. Knapton, and W. Innys, in 
St. PauVs Church-Yard, London, 1732. [Pr. &d:\ 
Svo. pp. 31.[J.LD.] 
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London: Printed for James Fletcher, in the Turle, Oxford: 
And Sold by Samuel Birt, John and James Eivington, in 
London ; and Jos. Fox, in Westminster-Hall, mdccli. 

8vo. pp. 40; Text, Prov. xi. 17 ; order for Thanks &c., dated 
16tli April, 1751. [JI.D.] 

12. A Sermon preach'd before the House of Lords, in the 
Abby- Church of Westminster on Tuesday, June 11, 1751. 
Being the Anniversary of His Majesties Accession to the 
Throne. By John Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Oxford, Printed at the THEATRE for James Fletcher 
in the Turl, and Sold by J. and J. Rivington in St. PauVs 
Church- Yard, London; Ben. Hickey in Bristol; and J. 
Leake in Bath, mdccli. 

8vo. pp. 31, Text, Ps. Ixxviii. 72. [J.LD.] 

13. A Sermon preach'd before the Society corresponding 
with the Incorporated Society in Dublin, for promoting 
English Protestant Working -Schools in Ireland, at their 
General Meeting in the Parish-Church of St. Mary le Bow, 
on Wednesday, May 8th, 1751. By the Right Reverend 
Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

London : Printed and Sold by J. Oliver, in Bartholomew- 
Close, near West-Smithfield ; Sold also by B. DoD, at the 
Bihle and Key, in Ave-Mary Lane, m.dcc.lil 

4to. pp. 35 ; Text, Matt, xviii. 10, 11. [J.LD.] 

14. A Sermon preach'd in the Cathedral-Church of Bristol, 
on Thursday, Sept. 5, 1751. At the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Sons of the Clergy. By John Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
Publish'd at the Request of that Society. 

Oxford, Printed at the THEATRE for James Fletcher 
in the Turl, and Sold by J. and J. Rivington in St. Paul's 
Church- Yard, London; Ben. Hickey in Bristol; and J. 
Leake in Bath, mdcclii. 

8vo. pp. 28; Text, Jas. i. 27. [J.LD.] 

15. [Ser. on Josh. 24, 15 (31 Jan.). 4to. Lond. 1757. 
Darling, Cyc. Bib.] 

16. Sermons by John Conybeare, d.d., late Lord Bishop of 
Bristol, and Dean of Christ-Church, Oxon. Vol. i. 

London : Printed by Samuel Richardson. M.DCC.Lvn. 

8vo. Title, 1 leaf; Dedication "To the King," signed 
"Jemima Conybeare," 1 leaf; Contents, 3 leaves; Sub- 
scribers, in double cols., pp. i.-lviii., Sermons, pp. 504. 
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Vol. II. Title, 1 leaf ; Contents, 4 leaves ; Sermons, 
pp. 527 ; followed by 1 page of advertisements. [Bod.j 

For a list of the titles and texts of the sermons in 
these two vol. see Darling's Cyclop, Bihllog, ; — 4600 
copies were subscribed for. 

Glanvill (Joseph), M.A.; F.E.S. 

Born at Plymouth in 1636. Entered Exeter Coll. Oxford, 
and matriculated 2 April, 1652. B.A. II Oct. 1655. M.A. 
29 June 1658. Admitted to the rectory of Wimbish, Essex, 
26 July 1660, on presentation of Chas. II., succeeded 26 
Feb. 1680 by Maurice Glanvill "per mort. Jos." presented by 
Anne Glanvill, widow. Vicar of Frome-Selwood, Nov. 1662. 
Kector of Bath, 23 June 1666. Exchanged Frome for Street, 
Somerset, 26 July 1672. Prebend, of Worcester, 22 June 
1678. Died at Bath, 4 Nov. 1680. 

Cf, Wood's Ath. Oxon., iii. 1244, and Fasti, ii. 186, 214 ; Biog. BHL, iv. 
2203 ; Lowndes, Mamtal, 899 ; Granger's Biog. Hist., v. 37 ; Newcourt'a 
Jiepertorium, ii. 674 ; Worthington's Diary by Crossley, i. 214, 299, 300 ; 
Weaver's Somerset Incumbents, 89, 193, 235. 

1. The Vanity of Dogmatizing: or. Confidence in Opinions 
manifested in a Discourse of the Shortness and Uncertainty 
of our Knowledge and its causes ; with some Eeflections on 
Peripateticism ; and an Apology for Philosophy. By Jos. 
Glanvill, m.a. 

London, Printed by E. C. for Henry Eversden at the Gfrei/-^ 
hound in St. Pauls- Ckurch- Yard, 1661. 

Sm, Svo. Title, and Epistle Dedicatory "To the Reverend 
my ever honored Friend Mr. Joseph Mynard, b.d." 
signed Jos. Glanvill, and dated " Cecill^house in the 
Strand, March 1, 1660," 4 leaves; Preface, three Poetical 
Epistles to the author by H. Darsy, Esq., A. Borfet, m.a., 
and P. H. 12 leaves; pp. 250; Contents, 3 leaves. [J.I.D.] 

2. Lux Orientalis, or an Enquiry into the Opinion of 
the Eastern Sages, concerning the Praa- existence of Souls. 
Being a Key to unlock the Grand Mysteries of Providence 
in relation to Mans Sin and Misery. 

London, Printed and are to be sold at Cambridge and 
Oxford, 1662. [Anon.] 

Sm. 8vo. Title, 1 leaf; Epistle Dedicatory "To the much 
Honoured and Ingenious Francis Willoughby Esquire," 
signed "The Authour of Lux Orientalis," 4 leaves; 
Preface, 15 leaves; pp. 192. [J.I.D.] 
VOL. XXII. Y 
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3. Scepsis Scientifica: or, Confest Ignorance the way to 
Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing, and 
Confident Opinion. With a Eeply to the Exceptions of the 
Learned Thomas Albius. By Joseph Glanvill, m.a. 

London : Printed by E. Cotes for Henry Eversden at the 
Oray-Hound in St. PauUs Church-yard. M.DC.LXV. 

4to. Title, 1 leaf ; " An Adress \sic\ to the Koyal Society," 
headed by a good engraving of the Society's Arms, and 
signed, Jos. Glanvill, 14 leaves; Imprimatur, Octob. 18, 
1664, 1 leaf; Errata, 1 leaf; pp. 184. Then this title: 

Sciiy tuum nihil est : or, the Author's Defence of the 
Vanity of Dogmatizing; against the Exceptions of the 
Learned Tho. Albius in his Late Sciri. No doubt but 
ye are the Men, and Wisdom shall dye with you ! Job. 

London, Printed by E. C for Henry Eversden at the 
Grey-Hound in St. Paz^i^ Church- Yard, 1665, 1 leaf; 
The Authors Apology for his Style, 2 leaves; To the 
Learned Tho. Albius, signed Jos. Glanvill, 5 leaves; 
pp. 92. The Defence ends on p. 75, pp. 77-92 contain 
"A Letter to a Friend concerning Aristotle." [J.I.D.] 

On this remarkable book see Hallam's Literature of 
Europe, 

36. Scepsis Scientifica; or, Confest Ignorance the way to 
Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing, and 
Confident Opinion. By Joseph Glanvill, m.a. Edited, with 
introductory essay by John Owen. 

London, Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. mdcccdlxxxv. 

Ecap. 8vo. pp. Ixx. ; Half title, not paged, 1 leaf; pp. 218; 
Colophon "Printed by Kelly and Co., Gate Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields; and Kingston-on-Thames," 1 leaf; 2 
leaves blank. [Dr. W.*s Lib.] 

This is a beautiful reprint of the previous work, 
omitting the Reply to Thos. Albius. The orthography 
and italics of the original are carefully preserved. The 
Editor's Introductory " Essay on the Life and Works of 
Joseph Glanvill," fills pp. vii-xlvi., and is most interest- 
ing. From a note on p. xvii. I recognize in him the 
accomplished Rector of East Anstey, Devon. 

[4 Some Philosophical Considerations touching the Being 
of Witches and Witchcraft. London 1666. 4to.] 

"Burnt in the great fire at London in the beginning of 
September the same year." (Biographia Britannica, 
iv. 2207.) 

4&. Some Philosophical considerations Touching the Being 
of witches and witchcraft. Written in a Letter to the much 
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Honoured Eobert Hunt, Esq; By J. G. a Member of the 
Eoyal Society. 

London, Printed by E. C. for James Collins at the Kings- 
head in Westminster-Hall, 1667. 

4to, Title, 1 leaf; pp. 62, followed by 1 page of advertise- 
ments. [Bod] 

5. A Loyal Tear dropt on the Vault of our late Martyred 
Sovereign. In an Anniversary Sermon on the Day of His 
Murther. 

London, Printed by E, Cotes, and are to be sold by James 
Collins, at the Kingshead in Westminster Hall. 1667. 
[Anon.] 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; The Stationers Advertisement, 1 leaf; 
sermon on Kom. xiii. 2, pp. 30. [Dr. W.*s Lib.] 

" The Stationers Advertisement. 

THE Author of this being averse to the Printing 
Sermons, a Friend of his, who by his importunity 
had obtained a copy of it, sent it to me, with his desire 
that I would publish it. In which he was so earnest, 
that I could not deny him, especially he having threatned, 
that if I would not some body else should do it. I was 
loath to neglect an opportunity which I thought might 
help to the curing the mentioned humour in the Author, 
and I knew would gratifie his Friends and others. Being 
therefore assured by this Gentleman that he would pro- 
cure me the Authors pardon for my printing this without 
his leave, I have adventured to do so ; and I hope, when 
he hath perused it, I shall easily obtain the Readers, 

James Collins." 

6. A Blow at Modern Sadducism in some Philosophial 
Considerations about Witchcraft. And the Eelation of the 
Famed Disturbance at the House of M. Mompesson. With 
Eeflections on Drollery, and Atheisme. The Fourth Edition 
Corrected and Inlarged. By Jos. Glanvill Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society. 

London, Printed by -B. Cotes for James Collins at the 
Kings Head in Westminster-Hall , 1668. 

8vo. Title, 1 leaf; Epistle Dedicatory "To the illustrious 
Charles Duke of Kichmond, and Lenox," by Jos. Glanvill, 
6 leaves; Preface, dated Bath, June 8, 1668, 6 leaves; 
then this title, — 

"A Philosophical Endeavour in the Defence of Witches 
and Apparitions : with some things concerning the Famous 
Greatrek's. Written in a Letter to the much Honoured 

Y 2 
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Eobert Hunt, Esq. ; London, Printed by E. Cotes . . . 
1668," 1 leaf; pp. 1-112. Another title,— " Palpable 
Evidence of Spirits and Witchcraft: In an Account of 
the Fam'd Disturbance by the Drummer, in the House 
of M. Mompesson. With another Modem and Certain 
Relation, in two Letters, one to the Right Honourable 
William Lord Brereton; the other to the Learned Dr. 
Henry More, d.d., London, Printed by E. Cotes . . . 
1668." 1 leaf; pp. 115-158; Another title,— "A whip 
for the Droll, Fidler to the Atheist : being Reflections 
on Drollery and Atheism. Sent, upon the occasion of 
the Drummer of Tedworth, in a Letter to the most 
Learned Dr. Hen. More, d.d., London . . . 1668," 

1 leaf; pp. 161-183; Contents, &c., 5 leaves; Books 
printed for James Collins, 1 leaf. [J.I.D.] 

7. Plus ultra; or, the Progress and Advancement of Know- 
ledge since the Days of Aristotle. In an Account of some 
of the most Remarkable late improvements of Practicall, 
Useful Learning: To Encourage Philosophical Endeavours. 
Occasioned by a Conference with one of the notional Way. 
By Jos. Glanvill. 

London, Printed for James Collins at the Kings-Head in 
Westminster-Hall, 1668. 

8vo. Imprimatur dated Mail 2, 1668. Title, Epistle, and 
Preface, 18 leaves; pp. 149; Errata, 1 page; Contents, 

2 leaves ; Advertisements, one page, [Bod.] 

8. Catholick Charity recommended in a Sermon, before the 
Right Honorable the Ix)rd Mayor, and Aldermen of London : 
In order to the abating the Animosities among Christians, 
that have been occasioned by Differences in Religion. By 
Jos. Glanvill, Rector of Bath. 

London ; Printed for H, Eversden under the Crown Tavern 
in West-smithfield, and J. Collins, at the Kings Head in 
Westminster Hall. 1669. 

4to Title, and To the Reader, by T. G. dated " London. Feb. 
10. 1668.'' 2 leaves; Sermon on 1 Pet. i. 22, pp. 35. 
[J.LD.] 

9. The Way of Happiness : Represented in its difficulties 
and incouragements ; and cleared from many Popular and 
Dangerous mistakes. By Jos. Glanvill, M.A. 

London : Printed by E,C & A.C. for James Collins, at the 
Kingshead in Westminster-Hall, M.DC.LXX. 

8vo. 8 leaves; pp. 171; contents, 2 leaves; Imprimatur 
dated April 9, 1670 : The Publisher to the Reader is 
signed, William Allen ; [Bod.] 
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10. AOrOY ePHSKEIA : or, a Seasonable Recommend- 
ation, and Defence of Reason, in the Affairs of Religion ; 
against Infidelity, Scepticism, and Fanaticisms of all sorts. 

London, Printed by E, C. and A. G, for James Collins at 
the Kings-head in Westminster-Hall. 1670. [Anon!] 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; pp. 36. [Bod.] Reprinted with the date 
of 1670 in the second part of Philosophia Pia, 1671, 
8vo. pp. 145-234. Also as an Essay in Glanvill's 
Essays, 1676. 4to. The 5th Essay. 

11. Philosophia Pia: or, a Discourse of the Religious 
Temper, and Tendencies of the Experimental Philosophy, 
which is profest by the Royal Society. To which is annext 
a Recommendation, and Defence of Reason in the Affairs of 
Religion. By Jos. Glanvill Rector of Bath, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

London, Printed by J, Macoch for James Collins at the 
Kings- Arms in Ludgate-street near the West end of S. Pauls, 
and at his Shop at the Kings-Read in Westminster-Hall, 1671. 

8vo. Title and Dedication to " Seth Lord Bishop of Sarum," 
2 leaves; To the Reader, 1 leaf; pp. 234; Advertisement, 
1 leaf; Books printed for James Collins, 1 leaf. [J.LD.] 

12. A Prsefatory Answer to Mr. Henry Stubbe, the Doctor 
of Warwick. Wherein 

/Malignity \ /Temper, 

The I Hypocrisie | of his | Pretences, 
( Falshood ) ( Reports, 

and the Impertinency of his Arguings & Quotations in his 
Animadversions on Plus Ultra, are discovered. By Jos. 
Glanvill. — A Rod for the Fools back. Sol. 

London, Printed by A, Clark, for e7. Collins, at the Kings 
Arms in Ludgate-street, near the West-end of S. Pauls; and 
at the Kings Head in Westminster-hall. 1671. 

8vo. Title and Preface, 8 leaves; pp. 212; Advertisement, 1 
leaf; Books printed for James Collins, 1 leaf. [J.I.D.] 

13. A further discovery of M. Stubbe, in a brief Reply to 
his last pamphlet against Jos. Glanvill. 

London, Printed for JT. Eversden, and are to be sold at his 
Shop under the Crown Tavern in Smithfield, MDCLXXI. 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; To the Reader, dated Feb. 14, and signed 
J. Glanvill, 1 leaf; pp. 34 [a misprint for 35]. [Dr. 
W.'s Lib.] 

" Being not related to any Foundation in Oxford^ but 
living there a Commoner, I resolved, as soon as I had 
taken my Degree of Master of Arts, to remove to 
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London: Accordingly an opportunity was offered, and 
I was invited to live with M. Francis Rovs^ as his 
Chaplain : I accepted the offer : But knew, and had 
heard no more of that Gentleman, but that he was a 
very grave and Learned Man, and Frovod of Eaton- 
College, In his House I lived somewhat above half a 
year, in a private way of following my Studies, without 
being concerned in any Publique Matters, (p. 31.) 

"You might have spared calling me Renegado-Preshyter, 
... I never concerned myself about the Disputes of 
Church'Govemmenty till the Year before the Kincfs com- 
ing in, when, upon Inquiry into the matter, my Judgment 
voted for Fpiscopacy, and accordingly I suddenly took 
Orders, upon His Majesties Eeturn, from the Bishop of 
Lincoln ; but never was in any before : so that you 
might with as much justice have called me Quaker as 
Presbyterian" (p. 32.) 

"I never join'd myself with any of the Sects ; I never 
frequented their Meetings ; I never espoused their Prin- 
ciples ; I never received Sacrament, or Orders, or Prefer- 
ment from them. On the contrary, I overcame the 
Prejudices of Education even in those times ; and as soon 
as ever I had inquired, pleaded for the Constitutions of 
the Church of England, and declared against the Practices 
and Opinions of the Prevailing Parties, though it were 
against my Interest, and exposed me to the displeasure 
of those that could prefer or mine me. This I did, 
when there were no hopes of better times." (p. 32.) 

**I never was in a Pulpit above four or five times till 
the Eeturn of the King, though I was Master of Arts 
some Years before" (p. 7.) 

[14. An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament . . . 1672. 
(First Edition.)] 

14&. An earnest invitation to the Sacrament of the Lords 
Supper. By Joseph Glanvill, Eector of Bath. The Second 
Edition. 

London, Printed for John Baker at the Sign of the Three 
Pigeons in St. Pauls Church-yard, 1674. 
12mo. 6 leaves; pp. 120. [Bod.] 

14c. An earnest invitation to the Sacrament of the Lords 
Supper. By Jos. Glanvill, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. The Third Edition : with Additions. 

London, Printed for John Baker, at the sign of the Three 
Pigeons in St. Pauls Church-yard, 1677. 

12mo. 6 leaves ; pp. 151, followed by 4 pages of advertise- 
ments. [Bod.] 
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[14d. An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament. . . . The 
Fourth Edition.] 

[14e. An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament. . . . The 
Fifth Edition.] 

[14/ An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament. The Sixth 
Edition.] 

14g. An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. With Devotions, &c. By Jos. Glanvill, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to His Late Majesty. The Seventh Edition, 
with Additions. 

London : Printed for J, Phillips at the Seven Stars, and J. 
Watts at the Angel, in St. PanVs Church Yard, 1688. 

12mo, Frontispiece. Title and Epistle Dedicatory to "Peter, 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells," 4 leaves; pp. 135. 
[J.LD.] 

"... the success of which hath been very encouraging, and 
particularly in this place, where among about 1100 
communicable persons. Inhabitants of the Three Parishes 
within this city, I gave the Sacrament this last Easter to 
above 800 of them. . ." {Ep. Ded,) 

[14A. An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament. The Eighth 
Edition.] 

[14i. An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament. The Ninth 
Edition.] 

[14/ An Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament. The Tenth 

Edition, 1720.] 

♦ 

15. An account of Mr. Ferguson his Common-Place- 
Book, in two letters. 

London : Printed by Andrew Clark, for Walter Kettilhy at 
the Bishops-Head in St. Pauls Church-Yard. 1675. 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; pp. 35. Advertisements, 1 page. [Bod.] 

[16. An apology for some of the Clergy who suffer under 
false and scandalous Eeports occasioned by the Behearsal 
Transprosed. (advertis* at the end of Essays 1676.)] 

17. Essays on several Important Subjects in Philosophy 
and Eeligion. By Joseph Glanvill, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty, and Fellow of the E. S. Imprimatur, Majtii 27, 
1675. Thomas Tomkins. 

London, Printed by J, D, for John Baker, at the Three 
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Pidgeons, and Henry Mortloch, at the Phoenix in St. Pauls 
Church- Yard, 1676. 

4to. Title and list of the 7 Essays, 2 leaves ; Dedication to 
Henry Marquiss of Worcester, and Preface, 5 leaves; 
Errata, 1 leaf; Essay I. Against Confidence in Philosophy, 
and Matters of Speculation, pp. 1-33; Essay II. Of 
Scepticism and Certainty : in a short Eeply to the 
Learned Mr. Thomas White, pp. 35-66; Modem 
Improvements of Useful Knowledge. Essay III. 1 leaf, 
pp. 1-56; The Usefulness of Eeal Philosophy to 
Keligion. Essay IV. 1 leaf, pp. 1-43 ; The Agreement 
of Keason and Eeligion. Essay V. 1 leaf, pp. 1-28 : 
Against Modern Sadducism in the Matter of Witches 
and Apparitions. Essay VI. 1 leaf, pp. 1-61 : Anti- 
fanatical Religion, and Free Philosophy. In a con- 
tinuation of the New Atlantis : Essay VII. 1 leaf : 
pp. 1-58 ; Books Published by Mr. Joseph Glanvill, &c. 
2 leaves. [J.I.D.] 

18. Seasonable Reflections and Discourses in Order to the 
Conviction and Cure of the Scoffing, & Infidelity of a 
Degenerate Age. By Jos. Glanvill, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty. 

London, Printed by R. W, for H. Mortlock at the Phoenix 
in St. PauVs Church-yard, and the White-Hart in West- 
minster-Hall, 1676. 

8vo. Title and Contents, 2 leaves; Epistle Dedicatory to 
"the Lady Marchioness of Worcester," signed Jos. 
Glanvill, 5 leaves : Title to the 1st sermon, 1 leaf ; 
pp. 212. The volume contains four sermons, viz. 

The Sin and Danger of Scoffing at Religion, on 2 
Pet. iii. 3. 

The Churches Contempt from Profhane and Fanatick 
Enemies, on Ps. cxxiii. 3, 4. Preached at a Visitation. 

Moral Evidence of a Life to come, on Matt. xxii. 32. 

The serious Consideration of the Future Judgement, on 
Acts xvii. 31. [J.I.D.] 

19. An Essay concerning Preaching: Written for the 
Direction of a Young Divine ; and useful also for the 
People, in order to Profitable Hearing. 

London : Printed by A. C, for H Brome, at the Gun in St. 
PauVs Church-yard. M.DC.LXXVIIL 

12mo. Imprimatur dated Decemh. 6. 1677, and Title, 2 
leaves; Essay in the form of a letter to Mr. Charles 
Fountain, pp. 100. Then this title: "A Seasonable 
Defence of Preaching: and the Plain Way of it. 
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London : Printed by M. Olark, for H. Brome, at the 
Gun in St. PauVs Church-yard. MDCLXXVIIL" 
1 leaf; A Dialogue concerning Preaching, pp. 112, 
Although the two parts of this volume are separately 
paged, the signatures are continuous. [J.I.D.] 

20. The Zealous, and Impartial Protestant, shewing some 
great, but less heeded Dangers of Popery. In Order to 
Thorough and Eflfectual Security against it. In a Letter to a 
Member of Parliament. By Jos. Glanvill, D.D. late Eector 
of Bathe, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

London : Printed by M, C, for Henry Brome at the Gun in 
S. Pauls Churchyard. 1681. 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; pp. 60; Contents, 2 leaves. [Dr. W.'s 
Lib.] 

21. Some Discourses, Sermons and Remains of the Eeverend 
Mr. Jos. Glanvill, Late Rector of Bathe, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Majesty. Collected into one Volume, and 
published by Ant. Horneck, Preacher at the Savoy. Together 
with a Sermon preached at his Funeral by Joseph Pleydell, 
Arch-deacon of Chichester. 

London: Printed for Henry MortlocTc at the Sign of the 
Phcenix in St. Pauls Church-yard, and James Collins at his 
Shop under the Temple Church. 1681. 

4to. Portrait by Faithorne. Title, 1 leaf; Preface by 
Horneck, 2 leaves ; pp. 422 ; then this title, " A 
Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mr. Jos. Glanvil, 
late Rector of Bath, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty ; Who dyed at his Rectory of Bath, the fourth 
of November, 1680, and was Buried there the Ninth of 
the same Month. By Joseph Pleydell, Arch-Deacon of 
Chichester. London, Printed for Henry Mortlock at the 
Sign of the Phoenix in St. Pavis Church-yard, and the 
White Hart in Westminster -UbW, 1681.'' 1 leaf; 
Sermon on Rev. xiv. 13, pp. 25. This vol. contains : 

1. The Way of Happiness, on Luke xiii. 24 p. 1 

2. Catholick Charity, on 1 Pet. i 22 . . 95 

3. Christian Loyalty. (30th of Jan^) on Rom. 

xiii. 2 . • . . . 151 

4. Against Scoffing at Religion, on 2 Pet. 

iii. 3 . ... 189 

5. The Churches Prayer and Complaint, on 

Ps. cxxiii. 3, 4 . . . 227 

6. Moral Evidence of a Life to Come, on 

Matt. xxii. 32 ... 267 
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7. The Serious Consideration of the Future 

Judgement, on Acts xvii 31 . .303 
[sic] 9. The Necessity of an Unfeigned Eepent- 

ance, on Jonah iii. 5 . . .337 

10. The various methods of Satan's Policy, 

&c., on 2 Cor. iL 11 . . . 373 

11. The Antiquity of our Faith Stated & 

Cleared, on Jude 3 . . .397 

The Funeral Sermon by Archdeacon 
Pleydell. [J.I.D.] 

22. Saducismus Triumphatus: or, Full and Plain Evidence 
concerning Witches and Apparitions. In Two Parts. The 
First treating of their Possibility, the Second of their Real 
Existence. By Joseph Glanvil late Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty, and Fellow of the Eoyal Society. With a Letter 
of Dr. Henry More on the same Subject. And an Authentick, 
but wonderful story of certain Swedish Witches ; done into 
English by Anth. Horneck Preacher at the Savoy. 

London: Printed for J. Collins at his Shop under the 
Temple-ChuTch, and S. Lownds at his Shop by the Savoy- 
gate, 1681. 

8vo. Frontispiece by W. Faithorne. Title and Dedication 
to Seth Lord Bishop of Sanim, signed James Collins, 2 
leaves ; The Publisher to the Eeader, 2 leaves ; " Dr. H. 
M. his Letter with the postscript to Mr. J. G." pp. 58; 
Title to 1st Part, 1 leaf; Epistle Dedicatory to Charles 
Duke of Kichmond and Lenox, signed Jos. Glanvil, 

3 leaves; Preface by J. G., dated "Bath June 8. 1668," 

4 leaves; pp. 180. Frontispiece to 2nd Part by W. 
Faithorne. Title, 1 leaf; Preface, 7 leaves; pp. 328; 
Errata, 1 leaf. Observe, between p. 310 and p. 311, is 
a title, " An Account of what happened in the Kingdom 
of Sweden, in the Years 1669, and 1670. . . ."and The 
Translator's Preface, 5 leaves. [J.I.D.] 

Dr. Henry More was the Editor of this volume. 

[22&. Saducismus Triumphatus. . . . The Second Edition, 
with large additions by Dr. H. More. London, 1682. 8vo.] 

22c. Saducismus Triumphatus: or, Full and Plain Evidence 
concerning Witches and Apparitions. In Two Parts. The 
First treating of their Possibility ; the Second of their Eeal 
Existence. By Joseph Glanvil, late Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty, and Fellow of the Eoyal Society. The Third 
Edition. The Advantages whereof above the former, the 
Eeader inay understand out of Dr. H. More*8 Account pre- 
fixed thereunto. With two Authendick, but wonderful Stories 
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of certain Swedish Witches ; done into English by A. Hor- 
neck, D.D. 

London^ Printed for S, L, and are to be sold by AntJi, 
BasTcervile, at the Bihle^ the Corner of Essex-Street^ without 
Temple-Bar. mdclxxxix. 

8vo. pp. 597; then on a page, not numbered, "Licensed to 
be Reprinted, Jan. 14th, 168f Rob. Midgley." [Dr. W.*s Lib.] 

[22c?. Saducismus Triumphatus. . . . 1700. 8vo.] 

[22e. Saducismus Triumphatus. ... 1726. Svo.] 

23. Two Choice and Useful Treatises: The one Lux 
Orientalis ; or, an Enquiry into the Opinion of the Eastern 
Sages concerning the Prseexistence of Souls. Being a Key 
to unlock the Grand Mysteries of Providence in Relation to 
Mans Sin and Misery. The other, a Discourse of Truth by 
the late Reverend Dr. Rust Lord Bishop of Dromore in 
Ireland. With Annotations on them both. [Quotation from 
Plato, 2 lines.] 

London, Printed for James Collins and Sam. Lovmdes over 
against Exeter Exchange in the Strand^ 1682. 

8vo. Frontispiece by W. Faithorne. Title and Dedication 
to the Honourable Sir John Finch, signed James Collins, 
2 leaves; The Publisher to the Reader, 1 leaf; Title to 
Lux Orientalis, and Latin Dedication to Dr. Henry More, 
2 leaves; Epistle Dedicatory to Francis Willoughby, 
Esq., 2 leaves; Preface, 12 leaves; Contents, 4 leaves; 
pp. 152 ; Title to Discourse of Truth, 1 leaf; " A Letter 
concerning the Subject and the Author," signed Jos. 
Glanvil, 5 leaves; pp. 165-195; Contents, 5 pages, not 
numbered ; Title " Annotations upon the Two foregoing 
Treatises. . . . Written for the more fully clearing and 
further confirming the main Doctrines in each Treatise. 
By one not unexercised in these kinds of Speculation 
..." 1 leaf; pp. 171; Title "Annotations upon the 
Discourse of Truth. Into which is inserted by way of 
Digression, a brief Return to Mr. Baxter's Reply, which 
he calls A Placid Collation with the Learned Dr. Henry 
More, occasioned by the Doctor's Answer to a Letter of 
the Learned Psychopyrist. Whereunto is annexed A 
Devotional Hymn, translated for the use of the sincere 
Lovers of true Piety ; London : Printed for /. Collins, 
and S. Lowndsy over against Exeter-Change in the Strand, 
1683," 1 leaf; The Annotatour to the Reader, 2 leaves; 
pp. 173-276. Books Printed for, or Sold by Samuel 
Lownds, 2 leaves. [J.LD.] 
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Hakewill (George), D.D. 

Bom at Exeter in 1579. Entered St. Albans Hall, 
Oxford, as a commoner, and matriculated 15 May 1595. 
Chosen fellow of Exeter College 30 June 1596. B.A. 6 July 
1599. M.A. 29 April 1602. In 1604 he had leave to travel 
for four years, and was allowed, 11 July 1609, to count eight 
terms during which he had been absent over sea. B.D. 27 
March 1610. D.D. 2 June 1611. Rector of Heanton 
Punchardon on the presentation of Arthur Basset of Hean- 
ton. Married there Mrs. Mary Eyres, 4 July, 1615. 
Installed Archdeacon of Surrey 7 Feb. 1616. Chaplain 
to Prince Charles, but imprisoned a short time with his 
brother William, in Aug. 1621, for opposing the Spanish 
match. He was the founder of Exeier College Chapel, 
consecrated 5 Oct. 1623, and gave £1200 towards the 
erection. When Dr. Prideaux was promoted to the bishopric 
of Worcester, Dr. Hakewill was elected to succeed him as 
Eector of Exeter College, 23 Aug. 1642, and admitted 18 
Nov. On the breakilag out of the Civil War he retired to 
his living of Heanton Punchardon, where he died the 2nd, 
and was buried in his church the 6th April 1649, in his 72 
year. His son John, fell, of Exeter Coll., succeeded him at 
Heanton, and was buried there 2 Mar. 165f. The parish 
register of Barnstaple has two entries concerning his family. 
"1616 John son of the w'shipfuU George Hake well Doctour 
of Divinitie, bapt. 12 May." "1618 Maij Mrs. Mary Hake- 
well wiefe to y® w' George hakewell Docto"^ in Divinitie 
bur*^ the v**^ daye." 

Of, Wood's AtK. Oxon., iii. 258 ; Walker's Sufferings, Pt. ii. 114 ; Hardy's 
Le Neve, ii. 30, 546 ; Register Univ. Ooion (Clark) vol. ii. pt. i. 132, pt. ii. 
209, pt. iii. 216; Masson's Life of Milton i. 171; Boase (Rev. C. W.) 
Register Exeter Coll. 53, 57, 62, 67, 101, 210, 229 ; Granger's Biog. Hist. ij. 
349. 

1. The vanitie of the eie. First beganne for the Comfort 
of a Gentlewoman bereaved of her sight, and since upon 
occasion inlarged & published for the Common good, by 
George Hakewill Master of Arts, and fellow of Exeter Coll. 
in Oxford. Eccles. 31. 15. Nequius oculp quid creatum est? 

At Oxford, Printed by Joseph Barnes, A.D. 1608. 
l^mo. Title and Contents, 3 leaves; pp. 161. [Bod.] 

[1&. The Vanitie of the eie. . . Second edition, augmented. 
At Oxford, Printed by Joseph Barnes, A.D. 1608. 
{Cat, of Eng. printed hooks in the Brit. Mus, before 1640. 
II. 759.)] 
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Ic. The Vanitie of the Eye, First beganne for the Comfort 
of a Gentlewoman bereaved of her sight, and since vpon 
occasion enlarged & published for the Common good. By 
George Hakewill Master of Arts, and fellow of Exeter Coll. 
in Oxford. The third Edition augmented by the Author. 
Eccles. 31. 15. Nequius occulo quid creatum est? 

At Oxford, Printed by Joseph Barnes, Printer to the 
Vniversitie, 1615. 

12mo. Title and Contents, 3 leaves; pp. 170. [J.I.D.] 

Id, The Vanitie of The Eye. First begun for the Comfort 
of a Gentlewoman bereaved of her sight, and since upon 
occasion inlarged and published for the Common good. By 
George Hakewill Master of Arts, and Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
in Oxford. The second Edition, [sic] Eccles. 31. 15. 
Nequius occulo quid creatum est ? 

Oxford Printed for William Turner. 1633. [J.I.D.] 

2. Scutum regium id est, adversus omnes regicidas et 
regicidarum patronos, ab initio mundi usque ad interitum 
Phocae Imp. Circa annum ab Incarnatione Domini 610. 
Ecclesise Catholicae consensus Orthodoxus. In tres Libros 
divisus, quorum. 

1. Primus continet testimonia ^ exempla Sacree Scripturae 
utriusq, testamenti. 

2. Secundus Ecclesise Primitivse innocentiam, % erga Prin- 
cipes obedientia, sub dece gravissimis persequntionib*^. 

3. Tertius Orthodoxorum fidelitatem in Hsereticos ^ nefa- 
rios Imp. ab Imperio Constantini Magni usque ad exitum 
Phocae. Authore Georgio Hakewill, sacrse Theologiae Doctore 
e Coll Exoniensi in Academia Oxon. 

Londini Excudebat W. Stanshy pro Johanne Budge, & ab 
eo venundantur in officina ad Australem Januam D. Pauli, 
& ad Britannise Bursam, 1612. 

8vo. 7 leaves; pp. 208. [Bod.] 

2&. Scvtvm Eegivm id est, adversus omnes regicidas et 
regicidarvm patronos, ab initio mundi vsque ad interitum 
Phocae Imp. circa annum ab Incarnatione Domini 610. 
Ecclesise Catholicae consensus Orthodoxus. In tres Libros 
diuisus, quorum. 

1. Primus continet testimonia is exempla Sacrae Scripturae 
vtriusque testamenti. 

2. Secundus Ecclesiae Primitiuae innocentiam, ^ erga Prin- 
cipes obedientiam, sub decern gravissimis persequntionibus. 

3. Tertius Orthodoxorum fidelitatem in Haereticos is nefa- 
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rios Imp. ab Imperio Constantini Magni usque ad excitum 
PhocsB. 

Authore Georgio Hakevuill, Sacrae Theologiae Doctore h 
Coll. Exoniensi in Academia Oxon. 

Excudebat Esaias le Prevx, 1613. [n.l.] • 
12mo. pp. 203. [J.LD.] 

[2c. Another edition. Londini, In Officinae Nortoniana 1613. 
12mo. {Cat of English hooks before 16Ifi in Brit, Mus, ii. 
759.)] 

3. The Auncient Ecclesiasticall Practise of confirmation, 
Confirmed by Arguments drawne from Scripture, Keason, 
Councels, Fathers, and later Writers. Written upon occa- 
sion of the Confirmation of the Prince his Highnesse, per- 
formed on Munday in Easter- weeke, 1613, in the Chappell 
at White-hall, by the right Eeverend Father in God, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wels, Deane of his Majesties Chappell. 
By George Hakewill, Doctor of Divinitie, his Highnesse 
Chaplaine in ordinarie. Published by Authoritie. 

London : Printed by Thomas Snodham for Mathew Lownes, 
and are to be solde at his Shop, at the Signe of the Bishops- 
head in Pauls Church-yard. 1613. 
4to. 2 leaves ; pp. 27. [Bod.] 

4. An Answere to a Treatise written by Dr. Carrier, by 
way of Letter to his Maiestie; Wherein he layeth dowue 
svndry politike Considerations; By which hee pretendeth 
himselfe was moued, and endeuoureth to moue others to be 
reconciled to the Church of Eome, and imbrace that Eeligion, 
which he calleth Catholike. By George Hakewil, Doctour 
of Diuinity, and Chapleine to the Prince his Highnesse. 
[Quotations, 6 lines.] 

IMPRINTED AT LONDON by Iohn Bill. 1616. Gum 
Priitilegio, 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; pp. 30, 306; "An Answere to the 
materiall points of a second Letter of Dr. Cariers 
written also from Leige, to his friends heere in England," 
pp. 26 ; Errata, 1 leaf A folding Table of Differences, 
(often missing) between p. 138 and p. 139. [J.I.D.] 

In a large paper copy of this book, in my possession, 
between p. 130 and p. 131 two leaves are inserted; one 
an engraved facsimile of the title of Puentes book 
printed at Madrid, 1612, which book is mentioned on 
p. 130 ; the other, facing the engraving, contains a trans- 
lation of the Spanish, and the various Latin sentences 
of this curious title. 
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5. King Davids Vow for Eeformation of Himselfe, his 
Family, his Kingdome. Deliuered in twelue sermons before 
the Prince his Highnesse vpon Psalm 101. By George 
Hakewill Dr. in Diuinity. 

London printed for Mathew Lownes 1621. [This is an 
engraved title, " R.E. scul"] 

8vo. Title, 1 leaf; "To the Prince," 3 leaves; "To the 
Prince his Family, 2 leaves ; Tables, &c., 6 leaves ; 
pp. 335. [J.I.D.] 

6. A Comparison betweene the Dayes of Pvrim and that of 
the Powder treason for the better Continuance of the memory 
of it, and the stirring vp of mens affections to a more zealous 
observation thereof. Written by G. H. D.D. 

Oxford Printed by Iohn Lichfield and William Tvrner 
Printers to the Famous University. Ann. Dom. 1626. 

4to. pp. 36. [J.I.D.] 

7. An Apologie of the Power and Providence of God in the 
Government of the World. Or an Examination and Censvre 
of the common errovr tovching natvres perpetvall and 
vniversall decay, divided into Fovre Bookes : Whereof the 
first treates of this pretended decay in generall, together with 
some preparatives thereunto. The second of the pretended 
decay of the Heauens and Elements, together with that 
of the Elementary bodies, man only excepted. The third of 
the pretended decay of mankinde in regard of age and 
duration, of strength and stature, of arts and wits. The 
fourth of this pretended decay in matter of manners, together 
with a large proofe of the future consummation of the World 
from the testimony of the Gentiles, and the vses which we 
are to draw from the consideration thereof. By G. H. D.D. 
Ecclesiastes 7. 10. Say not thou, what is the cause that the 
former dayes were better then these, for thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this. [Device with Oxon. arms.] 

OXFORD, Printed by Iohn Lichfield and William 
Tvrner, Printers to the famous Vniversity. Anno Dom. 
1627. 

Folio, Title and Epistle Dedicatory " To my Venerable Mother 
the famous and flovrishing Vniversitie of Oxford," 4 
leaves; Preface and errata, 6 leaves; Contents, &c. 8 
leaves; "A Kevise," 2 leaves; pp. 473. [J.LD.] 
On this book see HaUam*s Literature of Europe. 

7b. An Apologie or Declaration of the Power and Providence 
of God in the Government of the World. Consisting in an 
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Examination and Censvre of the common errovr tovching 
natvres perpetuall and vniversall decay, divided into Fovre 
Bookes. Whereof The first .... [as before]. By George 
Hakewill Doctor of Divinity and Archdeacon of Surrey. 
The second Edition revised, and in sundry passages augmented 
by the Authour; with advertisements and tables newly 
annexed in the end of the booke, an Index whereof is 
presented in the next page. Ecclesiastes 7. 10, Say not 
thou .... 

OXFORD, Printed by William Tvrneh Printer to the 
famous Vniversity. Anno Dom, 1630. 

Folio, "The Argvment of the Front and of the Worke," 1 
leaf; Engraved frontispiece by Gecill, 1 leaf; Printed title 
as above, 1 leaf ; Epistle Dedicatory to the Vniv. Oxon. 
3 leaves ; Preface, 6 leaves ; Contents, &c. 8 leaves ; pp. 
523; "Advertisements to the learned reader occasioned 
by this second impression,'* &c. 22 leaves; Index, 11 
leaves; errata, 1 leaf. 

The fifth advertisement contains testimonies anent the 
book from Abp Usher, Bps. Godwin and Goodman, with 
a number of professors, viz. Sam. Fell, Ed. Lapworth 
M.D., Tho. Clayton, lo. Bainbridge M.D., Deg. Whear, 
John Morris, together with Thorn. Allen of Gloucester 
Hall, and " a deare f reind and neere neighbour of mine, 
whose station in the Church of God were it answerable 
to his gifts, he should doubtlesse moue and shine in an 
higher and larger spheare then now he doth," Jno. 
Downe, S.T.B. [J.I.D.] 

7c. An Apologie or Declaration of the Power . , . divided 
into Six Bookes. Whereof The first. , . The fifth and sixth 
are spent in answering Objections made since the second 
impression. By George Hakewill Doctour of Divinitie and 
Ai^chdeacon of Surrey, Ecclesiastes 7. 10. . . . 

OXFORD, Printed by William Tukner Printer to the 
famous Vniversitie. Anno Dom, 1635. 

. Folio. " The Argvment of the Front &c. 1 leaf. Allegorical 
frontispiece engraved by Cecill, "London Printed for 
Kobert AUott, at the Beare in Paules Church Yard. 
1635," 1 leaf; Printed title as above, 1 leaf; Ep. Ded. to 
Univ. Oxon, 3 leaves ; Preface, 5 leaves ; " An Advertise- 
ment to the Reader occasioned by this third impression," 
followed by the testimonials contained in the 2nd edition, 
with those of Hen. Briggs, Deg. Whear (a 2nd in Latin), 
and Roger Gosteyk, S.T.B., additional, 4 leaves; Contents, 
&c., 11 leaves; pp. 606 and a blank leaf. Then 4 
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letters, 3 leaves, and a blank leaf. " Liber V/' pp. 378. 
[Lib. vl begins p. 223 a misprint for 227.] Tables, 
21 leaves. [J.LD.] 

The following interesting letter was printed for the first time 
in the 8vo edition of Abp. Ussher's Works, In the 
heading for " The Bishop of Bath " read " The Earl of 
BatL" 

" The Bishop of Bath to the Abp. of Armagh, 
Most Keverend in Christ, my very good Lord, 

I naust desire your pardon for my long silence, for 
since my last I have been visited with a fit of the gout, 
which held me a great while. But now (I thank God) I 
am well delivered from that enemy. In your last you 
complained of the decay of your sight, and that you 
could find no considerable help by spectacles. The most 
curious man that ever I knew in that way was my lord 
of Totnes, who had very great store and variety of 
spectacles to help his sight, and had them from Venice 
and other foreign parts. Sir Thomas Stafford, I believe, 
can inform you what became of his store. If he have 
them, I am confident you may command any of them. 
There is a work of my worthy neighbour, and your lord- 
ship's good friend, Dr. Hackewill, called the Apology for 
God, Providence, &c. It is now grown very scarce and 
out of print, and he hath made some additions to it, and 
prepared it for a new impression ; but the copy belonged 
to one Turner, an Oxford printer, whose executor, being 
in Virginia cannot be conveniently treated withal about 
a new impression. But there is a neighbour minister, a 
nephew of the Doctor, one Mr. Willett, who hath taken 
the pains to translate it into Latin, and designs that it 
may be printed. I have written to Mr. Bee, who is now 
the greatest undertaker of that kind, to know whether 
he will undertake the impression. There have been (as 
I take it) three impressions in English, which have been 
very vendible, and I believe one in Latin will be no less 
saleable. I presume that your Grace loves the memory 
of that good Doctor so well, that you will further this 
business as much as you can. I desire to hear often of 
your health in this your declining age, and how your 
Chronology proceeds in the press, and what others do in 
matter of learning, which with us is in a great declina- 
tion. I would gladly know when D. Hammon's notes on 
the New Testament come abroad. I doubt he will be as 
bold with the text as any man hath been ; he hath been 
so already in some of his books, as I conceive. I desire 
VOL. XXII. Z 
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also to know what Mr. Selden does. I pray you present 
my service to my lord of Peterborough. And so I will 
ever remain 

Your Grace^s most affectionate friend 

and humble servant, 

HE. BATHON.i 

2Taidstock, the 13th of May, 1653. To the Most 
Eeverend Father in God, my very good lord, the Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, these — " (Abp. Ussher's 
Works, xvi. 586, 7.) 

8. A Sermon preached at Barstaple ; Upon occasion of the 
late happy success of Gods Church in forraine parts. By 
G. H. D.D. 

London, Printed for R. Allot, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Beare in Pauls Church-yard, 1632. 

4to. 1 leaf; pp. 36. Text Judges Cap. 5. ver. 31. [Bod.] 
The only clue in this sermon to identify " the late happy 
successe " is in the opening sentence where he speaks of 
" the great victories which it hath pleased Almighty God 
lately to give to those of the reformed Churches in 
forraigne parts, professing our religion /' most probably 
the allusion is to the victories obtained by Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

9. The Fvnerall Sermon on behalfe of the Avthor of these 
ensuing Workes, preached by George Hakewill Dr. of 
Divinity and Arch-deacon of Surrey, a neere neighbour and 
deere friend vnto him. [device with Oxon Arms.' 

Oxford Printed by J. L. for E.[dward] r.[orrest]. 1633. 

4to. pp. 57, besides title, 1 leaf. Text. Dan. xiL 3. This 
sermon is prefixed to Certain Treatises of the late 
Eeverend and Learned Divine Mr. John Doicne, Dr. 
G. H. was the Publisher of the volume. See Downe, 
John, [J.LD.] 

10. A Short but Cleare Disco vrse of the Institution, 
Dignity and End of the Lords-day. Upon occasion of those 
words of St. lohn. I was in the spirit on the Lords-day. 
Written by George Hakewill, Doctor in Divinity, and Arch- 
Deacon of Surrey. 

London, Printed by lohn Baworth, for George Thomason 
and Octavian Pullen, mdcxli. 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; pp. 38. [J.LD.] 

^ Henry Bourchier, 5th Earl of Bath. The title became extinct by his 
death in 1654. As Sir Hen. Bourchier he had been a frequent correspondent 
of the Abp. ^ Should be Tawstock. 
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11. A Dissertation with Dr. Heylyn: Touching the pre- 
tended Sacrifice in the Eucharist, by George Hakewill, 
Doctor in Divinity, and Archdeacon of Surrey. Published 
by Authority. 

London, Printed by /. B, for Oeorge Thomason, and Octavian 
PtUlen, and are to be sold at the Bose in Pauls Church-yard. 
1641. 

4to. pp. 56. [J.LD.] 

Hanmer (Jonathan), M.A. 

Bom at Barnstaple, c. 1605. Of Emanuel Coll. Cambridge, 
M.A. . . . Ordained by Bp. Field, 23 Nov. 1632. On the 
death of the Eev. John Downe, Vicar of Instow, Hanmer 
succeeded to his Vicarage in 1632. In the Bideford Parish 
Begister I find that Mary dau. of Jonathan Hanmer, Clarke 
was baptized 24 Jan. 1638, and John son of Mr. Jonathan 
Hanmar clarck was baptized 18 Oct. 1642; These entries 
make it probable that Mr. Hanmer made Bideford his resi- 
dence while he held the living of Instow. His next pre- 
ferment was to the Vicarage of Bishops-Tawton ; he was also 
the Lecturer at Barnstaple ; from both these appointments he 
was ejected for nonconformity in 1662. His death took 
place at Barnstaple where he was buried 16 Dec. 1687, aged 
about 81. 

Cf. Oliver's Eccl. Ant., iii. 20 ; Calaray's Account^ 244, and GorUimiMion, 
398 ; Palmer'g Non-Con. Memorial (1802), ii. 6 ; Chanter's Memorials of the 
Church of St. Peter's, Barnstaple, 97, 105, 110. 

1. TEAEIf22I2 : Or, An Exercitation upon Confirmation ; 
the Antient way of completeing Church-Members. Wherein 
is indeavoured its Recovery from the Corruptions of Pre- 
ceding Ages, under which it hath lain so long Buried, and 
the Eestitution of it to its Primitive Use and End. To 
which are Annexed some Directions for the putting of it into 
Practice; Together with Sundry Encouragements thereunto. 
Published as an Help for the Reducing of our Churches into 
Gospel Form and Order, and as an Expedient to Promote 
Peace and Unity among Brethren. By Jonathan Hanmer, 
minister of the Gospel. [Quotations, 4 lines.] 

London : Printed by A. Maxey, for John Bothwell, at the 
Fountain in Goldsmiths-Row, Cheap-Side. 1657. 

8vo. Commendatory License by Joseph Caryl, dated **The 
24th of the 6th Moneth, 1657," 1 leaf before the Title ; 
Title, and Epistle Dedicatory **To . . . Sr John 
Chichester Knight . . . John Fowell Esquire; and 

z 2 
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the rest of the Inhabitants of Tawton-Bishop in the 
County of Devon," dated Aug. 28, 1657, 3 leaves; 
Preface, 9 leaves; To the "Christian Eeader" by "G. 
Hughes," dated "Plymouth, Aug. 10, 1657," 2 leaves; 
Ditto by "Eich. Baxter," dated "Aug. 21, 1657," 7. 
leaves; "To the Berean Readers," by Ealph Venning, 
2 leaves; Contents, 4 leaves; pp. 166. [Dr. W.'s Lib.] 

Note. — The last letter in the first word of the title is M on its side ^ . 

1&. TEAEIQ2I2 : Or, An Exercitation upon Confirmation, 
the Antient way of Compleating Church-Members. Wherein 
is indevoured its Eecovery from the Corruptions of Pre- 
ceding Ages, under which it hath lain so long Buried, and 
the Eestitution of it to its Primitive Use and End. To 
which are Annexed some Directions for the putting of it 
into Practice : Together with Sundry Encouragements there- 
unto. Published as an Help for the Eeducing of our Churches 
into Gospel-Form and Order, and as an Expedient to promote 
Peace and Unity among Brethren. The second Edition with 
an Appendix annexed. By Jonathan Hanmer, Minister of 
the Gospel. [Quotations, 4 lines.] 

LONDON, Printed by S, Griffin, for John Bothwell, at the 
Fountain in Goldsmiths-Eow, in Cheap-Side, 1658. 

8vo. Bibliographical description as the volume above, except 
this second edition contains an appendix of 15 leaves, 
not paged. [J.I.D.] 

2. Apxaioa-KOTTia : Or, A View of Antiquity. Presented in 
a Short, but Sufficient Account of some of the Fathers ; Men 
famous in their Generations, who lived within or near the 
first three hundred years after Christ. Serving as a Light to 
the Studious, that they may peruse with better Judgment, 
and improve to greater Advantage, the Venerable Monuments 
of those Eminent Worthies. By J. H. M,A, [Quotation 
from Chemnit. de lectione Patrum, 4: lines.] 

London, Printed for Thomas Parkhurst, and Jonathan 
Eobinson ; at the Bible and three Crowns at the lower end of 
Cheapside, and at the Goldon Lyon in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
1677. 

8vo. Title, 1 leaf ; " To the Studious, Especially such as are 
in the Ministery or intend it," 6 leaves; Contents, 1 
leaf; pp. 432. The Inprimatur at the back of the title 
is dated "Decern. 9. 1676." Anthony Wood incorrectly 
attributes this book to John Howe, imder whose name it 
is more frequently to be found in second-hand catalogues 
than under Hanmer's. [J.I.D.] 
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Harding [Thomas] D.D. 

Born at Combe Maitin, Devon, about 1513. Educated at 
Barnstaple Grammar School, and at Wykeham's School n^ 
Winchester. Entered New College, Oxon. Fellow 1534 to 
1554. Admitted B.A. 153* ; M.A. 154J ; B.D. 1552 ; D.D. 
1554. Appointed by Henry viii. Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
1542. Became a zealous protestant under Edw. vi. ; with 
the accession of Q. Mary his views changed and afterwards 
he was a " standard bearer " of the Eoman Catholics. In- 
stalled Prebendary of Winchester 25 July 1554. Collated 
Treasurer of Salisbury, 17 July 1555. In the first year of Q. 
Elizabeth's reign, he was deprived of his treasurership, and 
then fled to Lou vain, where he died in the 59th year of his 
age, and was buried 16 Sept. 1572. 

Cy. Woods Ath. Oxon. by Bliss, i. 402 ; Le Neve's Fasti by Hardy, ii. 647. 
iii. 32, 514; Boase's Oxford Beg, i. 190, 324; Olirer's Collections, 319; 
Herbert's AntiquUies, iii. 1608, 1609, 1611, 1619, 1623, 1624 ; Gorham's 
Gleanings, 436. 

1. An Answere to Maister Ivelles Chalenge, by Doctor 
Harding. 1 Cor. 14 An k vobis verbum Dei processit ? aut 
in vos solos pervenit ? Hath the word of God preceded from 
you ? Or hath it come among you only ? 

Imprinted in Louaine by lohn Bogard at the Golden 
Bible, with priuilege. Anno. 1564. 

4to. Title with " Privelegium " at the back, dated "Datum 
Bruxellae. 15 Septemb, Anno. 1563," 1 leaf; To the 
Eeader, dated "Louaine 14. of June: 1563," 2 leaves; 
The 'wordes of Master Ivelles chalenge, 5 leaves; The 
Answer beginning on fol. 9, is concluded on foL 193; 
then a table ; or B — Ddd. [Bod.] 

2. An answere to Maister Juelles challenge, by Doctor 
Harding. Augmented with certaine quotations and additions. . . 

Imprinted in Antwerpe, At the golden Angel by William 
Sylvius the Kinges Maiesties printer. M.D.LXV. With 
priuilege. 

8vo. On the back of the title is the copy of a privilege to 
Dr. Harding to employ such allowed printer as he pleases 
in these hereditary dominions, "Datum BruxellsB, 15 
January, Anno 1563." On the next leaf, "The correctour 
to the reader. — About halfe a yere past coming into M. 
D. Hardinges chambre, (which to his f redes is neuer 
shutte) and there findinge a booke newly quoted, and 
with some annotations augmeted with his owne hande : 
vpon affiance of his friendship, I was bold in his absence, 
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as for a time to take it with me, and according to the 
same to note myne owne booke, not mynding as then 
euer to set it in print, but to vse it to my priuate 
instruction. And the same now hath serued the printer 
for his copie. — If faultes be founde in the print, they an 
myne and the printers : the authour therewith is not 
touched. Who doubtless had he taken the oversight of 
it himselfe, would haue done better : " &c. The whole 
Gg, in eights. [Herbert's Ames, iii. 1608.] 

3. [Woodcut ornament.] A briefe answere of Thomas 
Harding, Doctor of Diuinitie, touching certaine vntruthes, 
with which Maister John luell charged him in his late sermon 
at Paules Crosse, the viii. of July. [Woodcut ornament.] 

ANTVERPI^i typis Mgid. Diest 26 Julii. [Woodcut 
ornament.] 

12mo. 11 leaves with title page. No colophon. Ending 
" AntwerpisB 1565, 24 Julii Tho. Harding." This scan* 
tract is in the Lambeth Library, and I am indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. Kershaw, the librarian, for this 
description; who adds "this treatise of Harding's is 
bound with others, having on the outside cover E. B. u 
Eichard Bancroft, Archbp. of Canterbury who began the 
celebrated Lambeth Collection.'' 

4. A confutation of a Booke intituled An Apologie of 
the Church of England, by Thomas Harding Doctor of 
Diuinitie, 2 Timoth. 3. Quemadmodum lannes & Mambres, I 
&c. As lannes and Mambres withstode Moyses, euen so do 
these felowes also withstand the truth, men of C9rrupt mynde, 
and castawayes as concerning the faith : but they shall not 
preuaile any further: for their folishnes shall be open veto 
all men, as theirs was. 

Imprinted at Antwerpe, by Ihon Laet, with Priuilega 1565- 

4to. Title, 1 leaf; Dedication to Queen Elizabeth, 5 leaves; 
To the reader, 1 1 pages ; Imprimatur " Datum Bruxefc 
12 Aprilis, Anno 1565," 1 page; The Confutation, 351 
leaves; a table of the speciall matters, pp. 15; Faultefl 
escaped in printing, 1 leaf. [Bod.] 

5. A Eeioindre to M. Jewels Repli^. By perusing whereof 
the discrete and diligent Eeader may easily see, the Answer 
to parte of his insolent Chalenge iustified, and his Obiections 
against the Masse, whereat the Priest sometime receiueth the 
holy Mysteries without present companie to receiue with 
him, for that cause by Luthers Schoole called Priuate Masse, 
clearely confuted. By Thomas Harding Doctor of Diuinitie. 



J 
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Prouerb, 25. Nubes & venkis, &c. Like as i8 a cloude, and 
w^inde, and no raine folowing: so is a man, that craketh 
much, and performeth not his promises. 

Antverpiae, Ex offidna loannis Fouleri, Anno, m.d.lxvi. 

4to. Title with imprimatur on the back " Datum Bruxellae, 
25 Maij, Anno, 1566," 1 leaf; To the reader, 13 leaves; 
To M. lewel, 21 leaves; Faultes escaped in printing, 
1 leaf; Text, 315 leaves; A table of the chief e matters, 
7 leaves. [Bod.] 

6. A. Eeioindre to M. lewels Eeplie against the Sacrifice 
of the Masse. In which the doctrine of the Answere to the 
xvij. Article of his Chalenge is defended, and further proued, 
and al that his Eeplie conteineth against the Sacrifice, is 
clearely confuted, and disproued. By Thomas Harding 
Doctor of Diuinitie. Luke 22. Doo ye this in my Eemem- 
brance. Irenaeus lib. 4, cap. 32. . . . 

Lovanii, Apud loannem Foulerum, Anno. 1567. Cum 
Privilegio. 

4to. Title and imprimatur "Datum Bruxellis. Callend. 
Septemb. Anno. 1567," 1 leaf; To M. Jewel, 9 leaves; 
The preface to the Catholike Eeader, 50 leaves; A 
Eeioindre, &c., 262 leaves; "The Table" commences on 
the verso of fol. 262 and is continued on 6 unnumbered 
leaves. The type is Eoman interspersed with Italic. 
[Bod.] 

7. A. Detection of sundrie foule Errours, lies, sclaunders, 
corrvptions, and other false dealinges, touching Doctrine, and 
other matters, vttered and practized by M. lewel, in a Booke 
lately by him set foorth entituled, A Defence of the Apologie 
&c. By Thomas Harding Doctor of Diuinitie. Psalm. 4. 

Lovanii, Apud loannem Foulerum, Anno. 1568. Cum 
privilegio. 

4to. Title and imprimatur "Datum Bruxellis. 24. Maij. 
Anno 1568," 1 leaf; The Preface to the Eeader, 23 
leaves; The Text, 417 leaves; A Table . . . and 
Faultes escaped in the printing, 6 leaves. [Bod.] 

[76. Again 1569. (Herbert iii. 1624.)] 

Kellet, Edward. D.D. 

Educated at Eton. Of Kings College, Cambridge. In- 
stituted to the rectory of West Bagburrow, Somerset, 28 May 
1608; and to the rectory of Crocombe, Som. 6 Nov. 1615. 
When M.A. was incorporated of Oxford 14 Jan. 1616. 
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Admitted a Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, 4 Aug. 1630, 
on the nomination of K. Chas. I. Must have died in the 
spring of 1641, for Bp. Hall collated Francis Bampfylde, 
clerk, to the prebend and canonry, on 15th May, 1641, 
which had become void " per mortem naturalem venerabilis 
viri Edwardi Kellett, S.T.P." 

Cf. Oliver's HisUyry of Exeter, 1861, p. 148 ; Wood's Fasti, i. 368 ; 
Le Neve's Fasti by Hardy, i. 423, 424. Weaver's Somerset Incumbents, 
313, 348. 

1. A returne from Argier. A Sermon Preached at Mine- 
head in the county of Somerset the 16. of March, 1627, at 
the re-admission of a relapsed Christian into our Church. 
By Edward Kellet Doctor of Divinity. . . . 

London, Printed by T. H, for J, P, and are to be sold by 
Richard Thrale, dwelling in Pauls Church-yard at the signe 
of the Crosse-Keyes, 1628. 

4to. Title, &c., 2 leaves; Sermon on Gal. v. 2, pp. 1-45; 
followed by a second sermon, bearing exactly the same 
title, except the author's name and quotation. " By 
Henry Byam, Batchelar of Divinity. . .'* paged in con- 
tinuation to p. 78. " These two Sermons were Preached, 
the third Sunday in Lent. Anno 1627. one in the 
Forenoone, the other in the afternoone." [Bod.] 

2. Miscellanies of Divinitie. Divided into three books, 
Wherein is explained at large the estate of the Soul in her 
origination, separation, particular judgement, and conduct to 
eternall blisse or torment. By Edward Kellet Doctour in 
Divinitie, and one of the Canons of the Cathedrall Church 
of Exon. [Quotation from S. Augustine, 5 lines.] 

IT Printed by the Printers to the Universitie of Cambridge. 
Ann. Dom. 1633. 

Folio. Title and Dedication "To the most reverend Father 
in God, my very good Lord, William, Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. . . ," 3 leaves, (one being blank) ; Con- 
tents, &c., 10 leaves, (one blank) ; pp. 197 ; a blank 
leaf; pp. 238; Tables, 4 leaves; "The First Scheme," a 
folding leaf. [J.I.D.] 

My copy has on the title " To Mrs. Julian Kellet, my 
very loving wife, Edward Kellet her husband giveth this 
Booke." 

" This I will say of mine own knowledge, that when 
that man of happy memory, the late right Keverend, 
now most blessed Saint, Arthur Lake, Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, appointed Doctour Sclater (now also a 
Saint in heaven, then my most learned loving friend, 
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and sometime fellow-collegian in the two royall CoUedges 
at Eaton and Cambridge) with my self to conferre with 
an anabaptisticall woman ; we heard her determine great 
depths of Divinitie as confidently as ever S. Paul 
did, though he was taught by Christ himself; and as 
nimbly as ever an ape crackt nuts : yet so ignorantly, 
and with such nonsense, that we both wondred at her 
incredible boldnesse. . ." (p. 151. Book I.) 

3. Tricoenivm Christi, in N"octe proditionis svse. The 
Threefold Svpper of Christ in the Night that he was Be- 
trayed. Explained by Edward Kellett, Doctor of Divinity, 
Canon of Exeter. [Quotation from Balducus in lobum, 
3 lines.] Veruntamen; quia spiritus prophetici, subject! 
sunt prophetis; ideo me, & omnia mea, tam scripta, quam 
scribenda, subjicio censurse Ecclesiae Anglicanse, libentissim^. 

London, Printed by Thomas Cotes, for Andretv Crooke, at 
the green Dragon in Saint Pauls Church-yard. 1641. 

Polio. Title and Epistle Dedicatory to Lord Keeper Finch, 
2 leaves; To the Reader, 1 leaf; Contents, 17 leaves; 
Table, 1 leaf; pp. 654. [J.LD.] 

Curious passage about the j&lthy state of the Cathedral 
Close, Exeter, p. 552. Some extracts from this book in 
Gents Mag, Feb. 1841, p. 158. See how unfairly 
[Robert Baillie] in his Canterhurians Self-Conviction, 
3rd. edit. 1641. pt. ij. pp. 53, 62-68, deals with this 
book. 

Luck (Robert), M.A. 

Born circa 1674. Educated at St. Peter's, Westminster, 
where he was chosen Scholar 1689, and elected thence to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1692. B.A. 23 Mar. 1696. 
M.A. 3 July, 1700. Master of the Grammar School, Barn- 
staple, 1698-1740. Vicar of West Downe, Devon, . . . 
— Jan. 1745. Vicar of Buckland Brewer, 2 July 1744-Jan. 
174f. The Barnstaple parish register has this entry, " 1747 
The Eeverend Mr. Eobert Luck vicar of West Downe was 
buried 17*^ January." 

Cf. Catalogue of Oxford OraduaJtes; Welch's Scholars of St, Peter's 
College^ Westminster. 73, 76 ; Chanter's Memorials of St. Peters, Barnstaple: 
M.S, List of Bitckland-Brewer Incumbents, 

[1. The Orphan's Legacy, a Sermon preached in the parish 
church of Barnstaple, on Sunday, May 5, 1734, occasioned 
by the death of the Eev. Mr. Samuel Thompson, late vicar 
there, by E. Luck, A.M., vicar of W. Downe, and Master of 
the Grammar School at Barnstaple. 
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Printed at Exod, and sold by A. Gaydon, bookseller in 
Barnstaple. 

(Mr. J. R Chanter's Sketches of the Literary History of 
Barnstaple^ p. 34)] 

2. A Miscellany of New Poems, on several Occasions. By 
E. Luck, M. A. Master of Barnstaple School ; containing also 
the Loves of Hero and Leander, translated from the Greek of 
Musseus. To which are added, Poemata Quaedam Ijatina. 
Auctore R Luck. 

Veniam petimusq ; damusq ; vicissim. Hor. 

In tenui labor ; at tenuis non gloria. Virg, 

London : Printed by Edward Cave, at St. John's Gate, 
for the Author, and Subscribers. MDCCXXXVI. 

8vo. Title and Preface, pp. vi. ; Contents [pp. iv.J ; Subscribers, 
[pp. viiL]; Errata, 1 leaf; pp. 192; Title to "Poemata," 
1 leaf; pp. 46. [Yeo Vale Library.] 

One piece is dated "Westminster School, 3*^ Form, 

. AD. 1686," p. 92; another Aylesbury, A.D. 1694." 

p. 101. (Query, Was this his home]). There is an 

elegy on his wife " To the Memory of M" Mary Luck 

who dy'd March 13, A.D. 1718. Mi. 38," p. 191. 

Stoddon (Samuel.) 

Nonconformist Divine. Ejected in 1662 from Buckland, 
Somersetshire. Under the Indulgence, 1672, he was licensed 
as a Presbyterian to conduct service in the house of Andrew 
Holwell, Woodbury. Lived some years at Sidbury, Devon, 
ministering not only to the Spiritual needs of his people, 
but also to their Bodily health, until his death, 3rd March, 
170f 

Of, Calamy's Acciyarvt^ 613, and C<mtinuaiion, 767 ; Palmer's Non-Con, 
Memorial, iii. 178, where there is a portrait; Gilling*s ** Death of Non- 
Cons," a MS. in Dr. Williams's Library. 

1. The Voice of the Eod, or God's Controversie pleaded 
with Man. Being a Plain and brief Discourse on Mich. 6, 9. 
By L. N. ^iXofjLaOri^. Vexatio dat Intellectum. The Eod 
and Eeproof give Wisdom. Pro v. 29, 15, &c. 

London, Printed for Walter Light, Bookseller in JEoceter, 
1668. 

8vo. Title, 1 leaf; Dedication "To the Infinite, Eternal, 
and All-wise God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, L. N. 
His unworthy Servant and Steward of the Sacred Mys- 
teries of his Everlasting Gospel, humbly devoteth these 
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First-fruits of his Small things," 13 leaves; "To the 
Eeaders" by L. N. dated "Ab Eremis meis, Aug. 28, 
1666," 4 leaves; Synopsis, 6 leaves; pp. 288. [J.LD.] 

IJ. The Voice of the Eod . . . Mich. 6, 9. By Samuel 
Stoddon Minister of God's Word. Vexatio. . . . The Eod 
and . . . 

London, Printed for the Author, and are to be sold by 
JRobert Boulter, at the sign of the Turks-head in Bishops-gate- 
street, near Oresham Colledge, 1668. 

8vo. The same description as above. In fact the two are 
exactly alike except in the title-page. L. N. the final 
letters of SamueZ Stoddow. [J.LI).] 

2. A Call to Backsliders. Or a Supplement unto the 
Voice of the Eod. By the same Author. [Quotations, 12 
lines.] 

Anno, 1680. [No place.] 

8ro. Title and "The Authors Apologie," also "To the 
Eeader," dated "E Museolo nostro. Mart. Id. 4, 167f," 
16 leaves; pp. 556; Index, 2 leaves! [J.I.D.] 
Was there not an earlier edition than 1680] 

3. An Essay on a Question relating to Divine Worship, 
viz. Whether it be contrary to the Apostolical Laws of 
Decency and Eeverence, for a Man to have his Head covered 
in the time and place of Gods Solemn publick Worship? 
Aff. By Samuel Stoddon, Minister of the Gospel. Levit. 
19. 30. Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and Eeverence my 
Sanctuary : I am the Lord. 

London, Printed by Anne Maxwell, and Rohert Roberts, for 
the Author, 1682. 

4to. Title and Dedication "To the Honourable Sir H. F. 
Knight," 2 leaves; pp. 56. [Bod.] 

4. Uoijuivfj ivXaKiov, The Pastors Charge, and the Peoples 
Duty. A Sermon (for the most part) Preached at the 
Assembly of Ministers at Exon, June 7. 1693. By Samuel 
Stoddon. Ezek. 34. 2. [2 lines Hebrew]. 

London, Printed for Jonath, Robinson in St. Paul's Church- 
yard; and are to be sold by Robert Osborne Bookseller in 
Exon. 1694. 

12mo. Title and Epistle Dedicatory "To my Eeverend and 
Dearly Beloved Brethren, the United Ministers of Christ 
in the County of Devon,** dated "Sidbury, August 15. 
1693," 3 leaves; Sermon on John xxi. 15-17, pp. 162. 
[J.ID.] 
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5. A Letter to Mr. Eobert Burscough, in Answer to his 
Discourse of Schism. In which, I. The Notion of Catholick 
Unity is Considered. II. The Separation of Dissenters not 
Schismatical Proved. III. The Ordinations of Dissenting 
Ministers Justified. IV. Pretended Pleas for Separation 
Examined. V. The Case about Ceremonies Argued, &c. 
[Quotations, 7 lines.] 

London : Printed for J. Clark, at the Bible in Old Change, 
near St. Pauls, 1700. 

8vo. pp. 115, dated "April 12th 1700.'' (Anon,) The copy 
examined was in the library of the late Mr. Robert 
Dymond. 

6. Gemitus Sanctorum. The Saints Groans for a Perfect 
Deliverance from the Body of Sin and Death: Being the 
Sum of Several Sermons on Eom. vii. 24, 25. By S. S. 
Medico-Theologus. To which are added a few Select Occa- 
sional Poems on Several Subjects subservient to this Dis- 
course. [Quotation Eom. viii. 23, 4 lines.] 

London : Printed by B, J. for ^, Itlobinson, at the Golden 
Lion in St. Pauls Church- Yard. 1702. 

8vo. Title and Epistle Dedicatory "To the Inhabitants of 
Sidhury, and the Parts Adjacent, in the County of 
Devon; Particularly to those, to whom the Author 
hath been more nearly and ministerially related," signed 
"Sidbury, Mar. 20th 1699. S. S.," 6 leaves: ... The Saints 
Groans, pp. 13-190; Divine Poems, pp. 191-230. Some 
Books lately Printed by J. Kobinson, 1 leaf. [J.LD.] 

*'My dear Brethren, The Providence of God having 
cast the Lot of my declining Years among you, and 
given me the opportunity of spending my Ministerial 
Labours hitherto in quiet with you. . . . Therefore 
since the Day that I first began to sojourn with you, I 
have not only studied to be serviceable to your Bodihj 
Health; but have endeavour'd, in the most peaceable 
and inoflFensive manner, to approve my self to God, and 
to every Mans Conscience in the higher and more neces- 
sary Concerns of your Souls : seeking not Yours but 
Ton. . . . ''[Ep, Ded,] 

The thanks of the writer are due to Mr. Geo. C. Boase, of 
London ; Mr. W. H. AUnutt, of the Bodleian Library ; and 
Mr. C. W. Sutton, of the Free Library, Manchester, for 
counsel and help most courteously rendered. 
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ters and Deeds, 308. 

Budleigh, Notes on the parish of, 260. 

Bumard, Robert, Notes on Dart- 
moor Kistvaens, 200 ; Derivations 
of the word Kistvaens, their longi- 
tudinal position by the compass, 
%b, ; instances mentioned by Mrs. 
Bray, Mr. Shortt, and Mr. Spence 
Bate, 201 ; skeleton in a contracted 
form, cremation and inhumation, 
202 ; age of some barrow inter- 
ments, several near Round Tor and 
Bellaford Tor, 203 ; three in Black 
Newtake, "Crock of Gold" kist- 
vaen, 204 ; with a diagram, 205 ; 
on Lakehead Newtake a small one 
and hut circle, with others, 206 ; 
several near Archerton House and 
the Powder Mills, 207. 

Bye-Laws and Standing Orders, 11. 

Carew monument in Exeter Ca- 
thedral, 62. 

Clays, North Devon, 317. 

Coins, 47. 

Committees appointed, 23. 

Contents, 3. 

Court Rolls of the Coffin family, 64. 

Dartmoor and its sepulchral remains, 
49. 

Dartmoor and Taw Marsh, 185. 

Dartmoor Kistvaens, by R. Bumard, 
200. 

Dartmoor height of hills, 199. 

Dartmoor, A hut cluster on, by R. 
N. Worth, 237. 

Dartmoor geology, 169. 

Denarius of Rome, 48. 

Devonshire, Commercial History of, 
129. 

Devonshire writers, 324. 

Dredge, Rev. John Ingle. A few 
Sheaves of Devon Bibliography. 
The Second Sheaf, 324. John 
Conybeare, D.D., Bp., bom Jan. 
169i ; entered Exeter Coll., Oxf., 
170i ; Fellow 1710, b.a. 1713, 
B.D. 1738, D.D. Jan. 17§g ; Rector 
of St. Clements, Oxford; Rector 
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of his College, Dean of Christ 
Church, Bishop of Bristol, oh, 
1755. Joseph Glanvilley M,A., 
F.RS,, 329; born 1636, entered 
Exeter Coll., Oxf. ; b.a. 1655, 
M.A. 1658 ; Rector of Wimbish, 
Frome-Selwood, Bath ; Prebendary 
of Worcester, ob. 1680. Sermon 
printed without leave, 331. George 
Hdkewill, D,D.^ 340 ; born 1579, 
entered St. Albans Hall, Oxf. ; 
Matric 1595, Fellow of Exeter 
Coll. 1596, M.A. 1602, B.D. 1610, 
D.D. 1611 ; Rector of Heanton- 
Punchardon, married 1615, Arch- 
deacon of Surrey 1616, Rector of 
Exeter ColL 1642, oft. 1649. Letter 
of the Earl of Bath to the Archbp. 
of Armagh, 345. JoTiathan Han- 
mer^ M.A,^ 347 ; bom 1605, or- 
dained 1632, Vicar of Instow same 
year. Vicar of Bp8.-Tawton, ejected 
1662, oh. 1637. Thomas Harding, 
D.D,, 349 ; bom 1513, New Coll., 
Oxf. ; Fellow 1534, S.A. 153J, 
M.A. 154J, B.D. 1552, D.D. 1554; 
a zealous Protestant, afterwards 
" a Standard Bearer of the Roman 
Catholics"; Prebendary of Win- 
chester 1.^54, Treasurer of Salisbury 
1555, fled to Louvain, oh, 1572. 
Edward Kellet, D.D,, 351 ; King's 
Coll., Camb. ; Rector of West 
Bagburrow 1608, of Crocombe 
1615, Prebendary of Exeter 1630, 
oh, 1641. Robert Liuck, M,A,, 
353; born 1674, Christ Church 
Coll., Oxf., 1692 ; b.a. 1696, m.a. 
1700 ; Master of the Grammar 
School, Barnstaple, 1698 ; Vicar 
of West Down 174 J, of Buckland 
Brewer 1744, oh. 1747. Samuel 
Stoddon, 354 ; Nonconformist di- 
vine, ejected from Buckland, Somer- 
setshire, 1662 ; lived at Woodbury 
and Sidbury, ob, 1706. 

Eddystone Lighthouse, 250. 

Errata, 2. 

Flint flakes, 43, 229, 319. 

Flint implements, 44, 202, 208. 

Geology in North Devon, 166, 234. 

Geology and Contact Metamorphism, 
167. 

Geology and the North Devon clays, 
317. 

Giant'sBasin (a cairn),on Dartmoor,60. 

Glass by Peckitt in Exeter Cathedral, 
61. 

Grimsgrove (a kistvaen), on Dart- 
moor, 51. 



Hall, Townshend M., f.g.s., &c., On 
the Association of Minerals and 
Fossils in North Devon, 166 ; 
changed into sulphuret of iron at 
Bickington, into oxide of iron at 
Combmartin, into sulphuret of 
lead near Ilfracombe, &c., .167. 

Hall, Townshend, M., Some North 
Devon Traps, 234 ; elephants' 
tusks, &c., at Westward Ho ! 
granite from Rio de Janeiro at 
Appledore ; flint gravel from the 
French West Indian Islands at 
Rapparee Cove, Ilfracombe, 235 ; 
masses of phosphate of lime from 
Sombrero; other ballast from North 
Africa, discharged at Appledore, 236. 

Hall, Townshend M. On Baram 
Tobacco-pipes and North Devon 
Clays, 317 ; distinguished as flat 
spur, size of bowl, and name stamp, 
318 ; probable age, Antiquity of 
pottery ; Edward Tribble, a pipe 
maker of Exeter, bewitched. 
Whence the clay was derived, 319 ; 
varieties, elephant remains found, 
320 ; Fremington Clay, Wear 
Giflbrd and Annery clay, 321 ; the 
Petersmarland and Petrockstowe 
clay, quality and composition, 
322 ; pipes — where made, specu- 
lations thereon, 323. 

Harding MSS. at Barnstaple, 59. 

Howard, Lady, of Fitzford, 66. 

Hut circles, 206, 237. 

Kistvaens on Dartmoor, 50, 200. 

Lady Howard, of Fitzford, by Mrs. 
G. H. Radford, 66. 

Lake, W. C, M.D., Notes on the 
Origin of the Streets of Teign- 
mouth, and on their Nomenclature, 
111 ; first mentioned in the Saxon 
charter of Edward the Confessor to 
Leofric ; ancient shore line traced, 
112 ; the town bumt in 1340 by 
the French, and again in 1690, 
113; St. James's Well, West 
Teignmouth, the Den, and progress 
of building, 114 ; old names of 
streets, naming and numbering 
the new ones, 115 ; difficulties 
encountered, 116; Northumberland 
Place, Mary Heath's Lane, 117 ; 
Bitton Street, 118 ; Willey Lane, 
or Well Lane, from an ancient 
well, 120 ; Park Street, " from a 
pound or stray park," formerly 
existing there, 121 ; shaft of the 
old cross dug up, 123 ; the theatre, 
119, 124 ; " Doflisc,V and " Hola- 
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combe the loeg into Doflisc/' 126 ; 
beautiful scenery from the Den, 128. 

Leocarpus vermicosus growing upon 
gorse, 45. 

List of Members, 357 ; and summary 
of Members, 368. 

Louis the Fourteenth, and Eddystone 
Lighthouse, 250. 

Maenhir at Drizzlecombe, on Dart- 
moor, 50, 51. 

Merivale MSS., 64. 

Metamorpbism by contact, 167. 

Meteorological Register, 55. 

Missing MSS. relating to Devon- 
shire, 63-65. 

Officers of the Association, 5. 

'Ordnance Maps not accurate, 186, 
189, 191, 194, 196, 197, 198. 

Pearson, Rev. J. B., d.d., Six Assess- 
ments of Devon, 1291-1883, 143 ; 
description of the arrangement, 
144 ; list of parishes, 146. 

Pedigrees, &c., of Devonshire families, 
60. 

Phear, Sir J. B., f.g.s., Note on 
a Court Roll of Hulham Manor, 
240 ; remarkable changes that have 
taken place in proprietary customs 
in Manors ; one reason why so few 
files of Court Rolls exist ; the 
parchment Roll belonging to Pratt 
of Prattshayes, in Withecorabe 
Rawleigh, 241 ; period of time 
covered by the Roll, extracts there- 
from, 242 ; Fitzherbert's plan of 
cultivation explained, 243 ; censure 
rent or poll tax, heriots, the change 
from the old customary tenure to 
lease for lives, 244 ; Manor Courts 
held monthly, effects of the de- 
creasing value of money, 245 ; 
copy of Roll, 246; "Et q^ 
Laurencius Collysworthie debet 
here vnam viam ante Domu Walter! 
Launder cu Carucis s^ et omib3 
aliis Carriagiis vsq ad terr dci 
Lauren cii voc Croftes," 246 ; "Ad 
banc Cur ven Thomas Kinge et dat 
dno de Fin [xiij^] p licen bend ad 
tradend tres acr terr Marie Vyncent 
vid," &c., 247; **Et qd Willms 
Launder obstupiauit vnam viam 
encent trans terr a,^ voc Southfildes 
et Lower Kuppes, To dis. Et qd 
dcus Willms Launder occupat coiam 
dni voc Hulham Comon cu An'ii* 
s' vbi coiam non bet, lo dis,'* 
248; "Hulham, Rotul Cur man'ii 
ibm tent Anno Elizabeth Regine, 
xxviii" et xxix«," 249. 



Phillips, J., Arts and Crafts in Devon, 
255 ; the Recreative Evening 
Schools, Mechanics' Institutions 
have not fulfilled expectation, 
farm labourers to be attracted, the 
Devon Arts and Crafts Society, 

256 ; freehand drawing applied to 
wood, metal, &c., w<wd carving, 
modelling in clay, training the 
hand and eye, propositions for 
extending the use of such Societies, 

257 ; encouragement in the princi- 
ples of agriculture and in cookery, 

258 ; inferiority of our cookeiy, 
the objects of such Societies should 
be promoted, 259. 

Powell MSS., as relating to Devon, 
61 ; painted glass by reckitt, ih. ; 
Powderhara Castle, glass at Combe- 
in-Teignhead, armorials of the 
Hockmores, Forde House, bed of 
William III., Haccombe Church, 
brasses, heraldic tiles, the stone 
arm, 62; Canute's effigy in glass 
and inscription, 63. 

President's Address, 25. 

Property of the Association, 22. 

Prowse, Arthur B., m.d. Lond., 
FR.C.S. ENo., Notes on the Neigh- 
bourhood of Taw Marsh, North 
Dartmoor. Two Tnaps, 185 ; in- 
cised stone {Fig. 1), Skutor, Nine 
Maidens, another circle, 186 ; 
another on Winter Tor, Kistvaen 
examined {Figs. 2 and 3 in second 
Plate), 187 ; Ocktor old bridge, 
188 ; Hangingstoiie Hill, tumuli 
on Steeperton and Wild Tors, 
White Moor Stone, sacred circle 
{Fig. 4), 189; Raybarrow Pool, 
hut circles, kistvaen, hut circles 
{C and B, Fig. 5, Fl 2), 190 ; 
hut circle {A, Fig. 5), two maen- 
hirs, 191 ; the boundary line of 
the Moor, difficulty of identifying 
localities, 193 ; Yestor and its 
derivation, 194 ; Irishman's Wall, 
Cosdon, Hound Tor, 195 ; Thurle- 
stone, Gidleigh Castle, Wotes- 
brokelake, 196 ; etymologies, 197, 
198 ; elevations of hills, 199. 

Radford, Mrs. G. H., Lady Howard 
of Fitzford {Portrait), 66. The 
Legend, Mrs. Bray's novel, Fitz of 
Fitzford, Lady Howard's crimes, 
Lady Howard's tree, 67 ; Sedan 
chairs, and Note 6, her birth, 68 ; 
the Fitz family, the Boughthayes, 
Harris of Radford, 69 ; Fitz monu- 
ment in Tavistock Church {Shield 
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ef Arms), 70 ; Walreddon, John 
iitE and Slanning quarrel, 71 ; the 
BhudU Booke, Slanning killed, 
Fitz knighted, turns his wife out 
of doors, 72 ; summoned by Slan- 
ning's heirs, kills Daniel Alley 
and himself, Mary Fitz his heiress, 
74; became ward of the Earl of 
19(Nrthumberland, the law of ward- 
sMp, Drake's Wood sold, 75 ; Sir 
Allen Percy's letter, marries the 
ward, his death, 76 ; the young 
widow elopes with Lord Darcy's 
fon, his death. 77 ; marries Sir C. 
Howard, 78 ; nis death, her por- 
trait b^ Vandyke, 79 ; Sir Richard 
GrenTille, she marries him, 80 ; 
his conduct, 81 ; separation, 82 ; 
her children, she resumes the name 
of Howard, 84 ; Georee Howard, 
85, 102 ; Lady Howard's letter to 
Cutteford, fcummile, 86 ; Tom 
Robinson, 88; **Sir R." (her 
husband) returned fA)m abroad, 
89 ; the plague raging, commence- 
ment in 1642 of the civil war, 92 ; 
her husband pretends to join the 
Parliamentarians, but leads his 
cavalry to the King, 93 ; obtains 
possession of his wife's estates, 94 ; 
Cutteford arrested, Fitzford House 
assaulted and taken, 97 ; Sir R. 
Grenville escapes to France, Fitz- 
ford repaired, 99 ; Sir R. Grenville 
comes to London disguised, 101 ; 
his death, his daughter marries 
Captain W. Lennard, 104 ; Hearth 
money, Lady Howard's death, 105; 
in 1750 Fitzford, &c., were sold to 
the Duke of Bedford, 108. 

Radford, Daniel, Working men's 
Dwellings {mth Plans)^ 138. Acts 
of Parliament for housing the 
poor, 139 ; experiment at Lark- 
beare, Exeter ; six acres divided 
into 239 plots, 140 ; cost of land, 
of building, of rental, of taxes, 
and repairs ; advantages of th6 
scheme, 141 ; expense of land in 
large cities, and other consider- 
ations, 142. 

Rainfall, &c., in Devonshire, 55. 

Report of the Council, 16. 

Report of the Treasui'er, 21. 

^Report, Fifteenth, on Scientific 
Memoranda, 43. 

Report, Twelfth, of the Barrow Com- 
mittee, 49. 

Report, Eighth (second series), on 
Climate, 53. 



Report, Second, on Devonshire Re< 
cords, 59. 

Rock, W. F., Obituary Notice of, 87. 

Rooker, W. S. , Obituary Notice of, 40. 

Row, W. N., J. P., Obituary Notice 
of, 41. 

Rules. 7. 

Spearhead of Copper, 201. 

Standerwick, R., Obituary Notice 
of, 42. 

Stone implement perforated, 208. 

Strong, H. W. A contribution to 
the Commercial History of Devon- 
shire, 129. The discovery of flint 
implements at Croyde, agricultural 
industry, 130 ; the lead and silver 
mines at Combe Martin, also iron- 
stone, 131 ; hemp much grown, 
and shoemaker's thread exported ; 
North Down noted for its woollen 
manufactures, and Pilton for wooll- 
en cloth and lyniuge; a lace 
factory at Raleigh, ** Bideford, 
metropolis of tobacco," 132 ; spin- 
ning of ylLrn at Lynton, herring 
fishing, ochre and umber at Berry- 
narbor, 133 ; manganese at West- 
down, iron mines at Molland, lead 
at Yarnscombe, culm at Tawstock 
and neighbourhood, copper at 
Northmolton, and coal at Abbots- 
ham ; brown clay at Fremington 
for local potteries, and pipe clay 
near Wear Gifford, 134; high-class 
furniture at Barnstaple, and lace 
assisted by ingenious machinery, 
135 ; the glove industry employs 
at least 1,000 hands, Appledore 
at present noted for ship building, 
Bideford for paint making, and 
collar and cutf factories, South- 
molton for agricultural implements, 
Torridge Vale for butter, Bradford 
for its turning mill, Swymbridge 
for tanyards. Wear Gifibrd for its 
flour mills and the electric light, 
Highford for model farming, Exe 
Valley for fish breeding, 136 ; and 
Barnstaple for its high-class pot- 
tery, 137. 

Taw Marsh, Dartmoor, 185. 

Teignmouth and its streets, by Dr. 
Lake, 111. 

Temperature in Devonshire, 65. 

Thunderstorm in North Devon, 46. 

Tobacco, imports at Barnstaple, 317. 

Tobacco pipes, 317. 

Trap rocks, 234. 

Tumuli on Dartmoor, 50, 200. . 
I Waterspout in Plymouth Sound, 45. 
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Woodhonse, H. B. S. Louis the 
Fourteenth and the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, 250. Anecdote quoted 
from Sineaton, ibid ; discrepancy 
as to tlie date of the occurrence, 

251 ; no official record of it in 
England or Paris, except at Oxford, 
in the Library of All Souls College, 

252 ; Diary of Narcissus Luttrell 
quoted, 253 ; Admiralty minute 
quoted, and conclusion, 254. 

"Working-men's dwellings, by D. 
Radford, 138. 

"Worth, R. N., F.G.8., Contact Meta- 
morphism in Devonshire, 169 ; 
effect produced by the igneous 
agent on the altered rock ; decided 
instance at Yealmpton, 170 ; adi- 
nole, spilosite, and desmoisite, do 
occur at Plym Bridge ; metamor- 
phism caused by diabase, 171 ; 
effect on the rocks girdling the 
Dartmoor granite, 172 ; effect at 
Shaugh, and development of mica; 
spotty slate, 173 ; three degrees of 
alteration — clay-slate changed to 
talcose schist, chiastolite-slate at 
Ivybridge, 174; sericitic-schist at 
Shaugh, and altered slate at Ring- 
moor; apparently contact alteration 
of volcanic rocks, 175 ; the schistose 
homfels of the Hartz, and of 
Dartmoor ; granite alone perhaps 
* not the only agent in the change ; 
the line of junction between the 



altered and the alteration-caoMng 
rock aeems neyer to be obliterated ; 
slate rocks porcellanised and band- 
ed, 176 ; gr^ite veins and the 
development of pegmatite, 177 ; 
felsite veins of later date than the 
granite mass ; the schorl vein in 
the "Walkham valley, 178 ; thin 
felsite vein near Shaugh and 
Meavy ; junction specimen between 
schorlite and tourmaline schist; 
effects with the Oann Quarry elvan, 
179 ; "ribbon jasper" — prase- 
schist ; developmont of actinoiite 
near Mary Tavy ; giroet rock at 
Lee Moor and eSewlieie, 180 ; 
brown and green gmet, 181 *, 
comparison of local roeks mth 
those of the Hartz— altered clay- 
slate, light grey glossy slate, spot- 
ted slate, fi^e and wrinkled slate, 
182; chiastolite - schist, angite- 
scapolite, topaz - bearing quartz, 
andalusite - homfels, tourmaline - 
schist, griesen, limestone altered 
by granite, 183; kalk- silicate, 
homfels, adinole, spilosite, altered 
amphibolite, conclusion, 184. 
Worth, R. N., A Hut Cluster on 
Dartmoor, 237. Below Shell Top 
towards Lee Moor, a pile of stones 
60 feet by 80 ; five chambers, 
238 ; Diagram or plan. Entrance 
passage 4 feet wide, and 25 long^ 
239. 



